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Krupp to bare gizen.; a ; more parti 
: cular account of he antient ſtate of the 
5 town of Aberdeen, ＋ wich that view, made 5 
1 | excerpts from the recorde, which throw lighe 
# upon the manners, cuſtoms, and principles of 
WE the times, for about three hundred. years'back* 
3 ward. Theſe excerpts, I threw into the form 
4 | of letters, with occaſional remarks and illuftra - 

3 tions. I alſo meant to have ſaid ſomething in 
1 regard to the Covenanters in the north, during 
| 1 the unfortunate reign of Charles the Firſt. 
7 ; Nothing tends more to inſpire a juſt reyerence 
: | for civil and religious liberty, than an intimate 
| acquaintance with that diſtracted period, when 
boch were nearly extirpated by faction and ig⸗ 
norance. . 
| To have added what occurred upon theſe, 

and other miſcellaneous * to the deſerip- 
tive 
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PREFACE. 


tive part, far which I ſtood . to the 
public, would have ſwelled the volume to a ſize 


very diſproportioned to its price. Should theſe 


ſheets meet with approbation, perhaps a ſecond 
volume may be publiſhed. In the meantime, the 
ſubſcribers are intreated 


tc forgive the delay i in 
printing this, and to accept of the author” $ Juſt 
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HEN I poke of taking a jaunt into the 
PVorth, you inſiſted upon. having ſome account of 
the country, and what ſeemed moſt remarkable in 
it. I have all the inclination in the world to o- 

I olge you, and the rather comply with your re- 
aueſt, that I know: you will candidly overlook in- 
voluntary miſtakes. It may however be proper, 

in the commencement of .our. corre ſpondence, to 

Wicttle preliminaries, leſt you ſhould expect more 
n . A 5 'than 
| L 


— 


N „ Te, 
than I intend to perform. / Firſt then, you are not 
to look for a very extenſive or particular deſcrip- 
tion of the country; it 1s but a little of it that I 
dual fee, and what fee not with my own eyes, 
1 I hall but ſlightly mention. Neither are you to 
| expect a minute detail of its trade and manufac- 
» tures, as I only purpoſe to give a general view of 
them. Nothing is eaſier than to procure ſuch in- 
formation, in theſe. particulars, as we uſually meet 
: with in books of travels; nor leſs to be depended 
upon. Some of the informants have no other 

authority than common report; others, who have 
had better opportunities of knowing the truth f 
facts, give that account of them which beſt ſuits 
their own views and prejudices. Some men, en- 
gaged in buſineſs, magnify their dealings, from 
vanity ; others conceal them, from a ſelfiſh dread 
of rivals; while thoſe who have been unfortunate 

always repreſent matters in a gloomy light. * 

Wren I may have occaſton to mention living 
perſons, you are not to expect characters of them 
though I mean not to-preclude myſelf from the pri- 
vilege of doing juſtice to thoſe diſtinguiſhed in the 
republic of letters. In giving characters of thoſe 
he viſits, or converſes with, a traveller is apt to ſay Wi 
too little, or too much; in both which caſes he 
would have done better to have ſaid nothing: per- 
ſonal neglects, or attentions, are not intereſting to 
third parties. I ſtall endeavour to treaſure up in 
my memory the civilities I receive ; theſe are often 


aid to the ſtranger, when the man has but a very TOO 

the it | gg Rocio abr e We cultir, 

moderate claim to them. Next to an ingrateful i and pl 

inſenſibility of favours received, the worft return prietor 

that one can make for them is a fulſome acknow- gentle 

1 | Sentie 

ledgement. I ſhall make free remarks upon what- and th 

eiuer falls within my obſervation; they may be him, i 
8 5 0 i ſometimes WW * 


U 


not al cometimes not much to the purpoſe, but where 
W they ſcem to be well intended, 1 ſhall hope your 
WT forgiveneſs. When I may have occaſion to men- 
tion facts which do honour to private characters, 
4 you are not to ſuppoſe that I mean to flatter; you 
well know that I am not bleſt with that convenient 
talent. I may ſay, that, by his example and libe- 
ET rality, a gentleman has introduced a ſpirit of in- 
gauſtry among his tenants, though I never owed him 
ga dinner. I may ſay, that another wiſhes to let 
his lands no higher than the tenants can live com- 
fortably, and pay their rent, though he may have 
perſonally injured myſelf or my friends; for no 


even a few, detached facts. Were I to paſs over 
crircumſtances of this nature, where they ſhould 


properly come in, nothing could-vindicate the ne- 


5 KL 


eleòt, but that I had not heard of them. Such 
cknowledgements are juſtly due to ſtrangers, and 
certainly not leſs to our friends. A writer, who 
has but a common regard for his own character, 
will be cautious of mentioning facts liable to be 
controverted, but in proof of ſuch as thoſe I have 
in my eye, he can appeal to the whole neighbour- 
hood, and needs but to point to the face of the 
country around. If I ride, at my eaſe, in a good 
road, eſpecially in a country where no turnpike 
dues are levied, am I not bound, in gratitude, to 
acknowledge the attention of thoſe who made it ? 
lf 1 enjoy the agrreable proſpect of fields in fue 
culture, and am ſheltered from the ſtorm by hedges 
and plantations, may I not juſtly fay, that the pro- 
W prictor is a public beneſactor? It I ride paſt a 
gentleman's feat where the lands are negleQted, 
and the houſes ready to tumble down, I ſhall mark 
l him, in my own mind, very poor, or very indo. 
_ — , . „ 


man's character is to be eſtimated from one, or 


4x5: 5 

sto point out an individual diſtinguiſhed 
in «hott or either of theſe reſpects, would be in- 
| | delicate and perſonal : I had much rather excite 
3 _ to well-doing by exhibiting a fair example. When 
5 you meet with a moral reflexion, you are not to 
ſuppoſe that I wiſn to lead your ſentiments; I on- 
1y expreſs my on. Of the beſt things there may 
be too much; but a well-timed reflexion rarely of- 


lezfe; LIST on oper : 
Teng} ebe difficult to hold the cli alas 
um between prolixity, and that curt galloping ſtile, 
where abjects ſo rapidly ſucceed one another that 
they leave no impreſſion on the reader's mind. 
Perhaps of the two, the firſt is the more pardon- 
able extreme: verboſity may diſguſt, but neither 
can one be entertained by a mere-itinerary- A 
miſcellaneous writer muſt often vary his ſtilez be- 3 
cauſe he may frequently have occaſion to perſon- 
ate different characters, and to deſèribe diſſimilar 

| ſcenes. One would not ſpeak with the ſame cool 
_: _ Indifference (for there is z glow. even in words) of 
2 good man ſcattering bleſſmgs around him; a. 
verting bis eye from che object he relieves, and 
feeling that it is more bleſſed to give then re- 
ceive,” that he would ſpeak of one, who with equal | 
gravity and attention plods on, from day to day, 
that he may die a hundred pounds richer. When 
"ya: are ſerious, knit your brow as much as you 
pleaſe; but why tell us common things with the 
= of a philoſopher ? Inſtead of ſaying, in a 


* 


catch cold, why tell us, with the ſolemnity of an 
_ Eaſtern monitor, that one who goes early abroad 
in foggs, ſhould have his breaſt and throat well 


N 105 n and e ſuthciently 
wry | thick 


fend g: thoſe whom a Kinde, man W e with to | J | 


w words, that «ina foggy morning one is apt to Wl 


— D 

of CRE PL, — 

. F a IS * A. . | 
AN) „ Ce. . 


thick to abſorb the acute peſtilential Mrs 


pb 
* 


then float in the air, and may, by congealing the 
= blood, capitally affect the animal cconomy.””. 1 
abominate your ſtately formaliſts, who would fee 
WE their book drop from the reader's hand, rather 
== than write as men uſually ſpeak. They put me 
in mind of a remark made by a very good friend 
of mine, „When a lady's petticoat comes down 
80 her heels, it rarely covers a pair of handfome 
EX limbs.” An eminent writer hath told us, that 


8 *<© works may have more wit than does them good 3” 
mine ſhall not offend in this way. Where you 
find me inclining too much to the other ſide, give 
me a gentle twitch, but do not ſlap me on the face. 
Conſider, that even the love of fame cannot keep 
one always awake. A little nonſenſe, occaſional- 
ly thrown in, is a kind of ſeaſoning, and ſerves to 
= keep the reader awake; I had rather you ſome- 
times laughed at my expence, than not laugh at 
all. I ſhall not always write in the ſame health 
== and ſpirits; can I help it that I was born a man? 
neither do I expect that you will read all my lei- 
ters in the ſame humour: muſt my remarks be 
very lilly, if your dinner has not been dreſs'd to 

| your mind? The eaſt wind will blow; accidents 
will happen; let us therefore expect them. 'This 
is fair warning, pray remember it. ns 

1 $EE, in a ſtrong light, the difadvantage of fol- 
lowing the ingenious Mr. Pennantin the ſame tract, 
| and wiſh he had kept on the ſouth ſide of the 
= Forth. I ſhall probably viſit ſome places which he 
did not fee, and I intend to give a more particular 
deſcription of others than was conſiſtent with his 
plan of travelling. Where I may have occafion to 
ſpeak of the antiquities which he ſo much enjoyed, 
and fo ſcientifically deſcribes, I ſhall never hope to 
FD BE a -.- -  equak 
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3 = may ; — 2 the knowledge of one man which 
bach eſeiped the obſervation of another, and the 


_ Tame objects will appear in different lights, and ex- 


eite various ideas in different minds. In natural 
Magz. the deſcription of family pictures, and ma- 
ny other curious articles, I ſhall keep my due dif- 
tance... In ſome caſes, I ſhall but juſt refer to Mr. 
Pennant! s work, and when I wiſh to be more mi- 
.nute, 1 ſhall endeavour to forget that I read it: 
nothing is more execrable than a bad copy of an 
excellent original. I wiſh, however, (Which, I 


ble to copy him in that candour and good manners 
for which bis Tour is diſtinguiſned. 

1 city of Edinburgh has been ſo recently, 
| and ſo accurately, deſcribed by a Gentleman of the 
Law, that I need only refer you. to. his work. 
What 1 chiefly enjoyed were the different views 
as we approach to it, and from the Caſtle and 


1 
5B 0 
2 
1 U . * 
1 5 * 


5 _ delineate for your amuſement... Entering from 


 parliament-bouſe, the buildings on the ſteep aſcent 
from the Cowgate, to the High- ſtreet; and of Ar- 
thur's Seat and Salifbury Etage on the ſouth=eaſt. 


on which the Caſtle is built takes off the eye from 
every other object; the houſes below appear as 
huts; a higb adjacent ground on the ſouth, but as 
a molechillz the, fort, the buildings and works a- 
round, as a child's head on the BE ofa giant. 
8 Entering from the north, by GET Hen" the pro- 
pect is very grand, and the nearer we approach 
48 the city, becomes, every ſtep, the more agree 
8 able; 3 the Caſtle on the ſs the. Calton-bill and 


At ; * * 8 * 
: 4 * 4 8 3 # 7 * = * 


its 


am ſure, he will readily pardon) that I may de a- 


Calton Hills. Some of theſe I ſhall attempt to 


the ſouth, we have a fine view of. the Caſtle, the 


When we enter from the weſt, the immenſe rock 
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its Obſerratory on the eaſt; Arthur again 
| bury Craigs, and the buildings on tn ass, 8 
of the High-ſtreet, in front. From the fäpid de 
colivity of the ground on which the buildings s "Re 
the north of the High- ſtreet ſtand, the upper ones 
bave a ſemicircular appearance; in Which the 
tower, or belfry, of the cathedral, is ſeen to greg 
advantage. The New. Town, the eaſt fide of 
= which is here ſeen, cannot for a moment take a 
WE tranger's eye off Old Reekie, Which though leſs 
elegant, has infinitely more grandeur, from its 1g? 
mantic ſituation, and the immenſe aſſemblage f 
high buildings crouded together. The deep-wind⸗- 
ing bollow between the Calton-hill and the: head 
of Leith-wynd, with the height of the buiſdinggss 
on each ſide, give no favourable idea of the cite; 
ben, turning weſt, a ſtranger enters the High __ 
WEitrcct, where the Nether-bow Port ſtood, if he Ras 
WW cak lungs, he muſt ſhake every joint: who, with © 
ort terror, can think of climbing ſeven or eight = 
air of ſtairs * ? When we are. about half way ug 
be ſtreet, there is a noble opening on the fight 
band; one of the fineſt views I ever enjoyed in a 
Wtown ; it is of the New-ſtreet, the bridge, and © 
be front of the Regiſter-Office, at the further end 
—_w bich. is unfortunately a little - interce ted by o- „ 
_.. „ % A A ,C SA TE - 
Wt ber buildings. After having ſeen theſe, the EE. 
change and Parliament-ſquare appear to diſadvan 
age; as neither of them has a viſto- Entering 
from the caſt, we have a fine diſtant > 
le, and of the high buildings in. he f 
anongate, gradually floping to the Royal 
ef Holyrood-houfſe. A noble palace defe rte 
3 Le x 85 BS 296} 8 ex I; pF FR 79 21 7 25 2 a 8 } ; 93 
ERC 2 H5 or SE Ss 
Maxx of the houſes are much higher; ont at the 
back of the Parliathent-cloſe is thirteen Joreys, * 3M 
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el in ruins, at the entry of the capital 
, are objects on which I chuſe not to 
— 8 
RKRoump the brow of the Calton-hill, a broad 
eee has been lately made out; it is faid, 
rom a plan of the late ingenious David Hume, 
Eſq; in memory of whom a monument is erected 
on the ſouth-weſt corner of the hill. Perhaps, 
few public walks in Great-Britain have grander 
and more extenſive proſpects. From the ſouth 
- fide of the hill, we look down upon the palace, 
and all the fine buildings in the Odette: over 
which Saliſbury Craigs ſeem to hang in air. On 
the weſt we have a commanding proſpect of the 
\ city, the new buildings on the fourth, and the New tur 
_ Town on the north, with the Caſtle between them. 
Too the north-weſt, we have a fine corn country, 
_ - (kirted by the Forth; on the ſouth bank of which 
the land ſinks and ſwells, alternately, for a great 
way up. Ina cloudy, blowing day, when the fin 
breaks forth upon theſe little eminencies and hol. 


LY 


* 


— 


lows, they appear as if they were undulated, like 
their neighbouring waves. From the north, we 
_ overlook the town and harbour bf Leith, Inch- 
- keith, the Forth, and all the fine fields and villas | 
on its ſouth banks; and have a moſt agreeable 
diſtant view of the towns, bays, and high hills, 
on the northern ſhore. From the eaft, we have 
an uninterrupted proſpect of the gradual widening 
of the Forth, till it is loſt in the German Ocean; 
of the Baſs, North-Berwick-Law, and the fertile 
coaſt of Eaſt-Lothian. From the Caſtle-hill, the 
proſpect is grand and beautiful; beſides taking in 
much of. thoſe already deſcribed, it has ſome views 
- peculiar to itſelf : here we ſtand juſt under the 


uns of the Caſtle, and ſhaded by the happy wing 
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= hundred yards below the eye. . We, allo.over- 
ook Hariot's Hoſpital, the Grey Friars churco, 
nd all the new ſquares on that ſide of the toẽWa; 
od have a very extenſve proſpect of a fine counr | 

ry, terminated by a long range of diſtant mount 


Neu Town; Leith, at a-mile's diſtance, appears | 
one contiguous maſs of building with it; as the 
height of the buildings, and of the ground ,on 
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eecure in former ages, when factions wi bin theſe 5 
Cäaſtles, were often at war with factions Without 
them. Whatever ſide the inhabitants took in iheſe 
guarrels, they were expoſed to great danger, ane 
often ſuſtained much damage. If foreign enemiee 
Could not ſubdue the forts, they generally Nteck ee 
1 From thigfftation, ___ 


* - 


ins. There is a fine deception, when we lee 
from the ſourh-weſt to the north-eaſt, over the 


» 


| which the firſt ſtands, totally eclipſe the interme- 


de ground. And as the Leith buildings ſhade” * 
the diſtance from them to the Forth, the New 38 
Town of Edinburgh ſeems to terminate at the Water 
| edge. The great den or hollow between the New © 


and Old Towns, formerly called the Loch, one of 


the middle of it. 
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Wot Peace, can, without emotion, view Wes 
We ngives of deſtruction, Which the villaßer man 
ind bas made, neceſſary. Now that the Jaws are 
4 held in juſt. rever ence, and the ſpirit of faction A 
annihilated, Edinburgh and Stirling, have nothing 
eo fear ſrom their Caſtles; but, the lives and pro“ 
Wpecty of the inhabitants muſt! haxe been very in- 
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the dirtieſt puddles upon earth, is now converted 
into fine meadow-ground, with a ſmall brook in 


| WHILE I ſtood here, I recollected a ſtory 1 had” — 
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profſpet By A Bout the beginning of this centu ry. One 9 5 
of them, a dabbler in poetry, ſaid, I have made 
one excellent line, but cannot find A fellow to *. I 
00 * Repeat your ww” 
Here we ey ſer, upon the n tore” — . 
% Add,“ faid the other gentleman, = 
66 Kinghorn ſtanding, where it Rood before.” . 


6 Excellent, faid the poet, 00 fomtimental — = 
Tou ſhall dine with me to-day ——Dryden never 

_ writ a finer couplet.? 'So true it is, that there is 

no diſputing of taſtes. This may ſuthee to give 

you a general idea of the ſituation of Edinburgh ; 
and of every thing elſe, worth notiee, you have a : 
minute detail in Arnot's hiſtory. A work which 
performs more than its title-page promiſes ; for he . 
that only hopes to find in it, the 3 of Edin- 
burgh, will find himfelf agreeably di hppointel as 
it contains many curious particulars relating to the Wl 
hiſtory and manners of the coumry and times in 

eral; the progreſs of religious ſentiment, of 

earning, arts and ſciences, &c. and abounds with 
fenſible and ſpirited remarks. I purpoſe to crofs 

the Forth to-morrow morning, and ſhall write tb 

you from Saint Andrews. bn the mean time! 
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Vorn, in an hour and ten minutes, which is eſteemed 8 
good paſſage, and landed at the Pretty Cur har- 
our, a little below a high precipice, by a fall from 
hich Alexander III. king of Scotland broke bis 


eck, about the end of the thirteenth century. 
IT bis, with the death of his grand-daughter, the 
id of Norway ſome years after, were, perhaps, | 
Die moſt diſmal accidents. that ever happened to 
his kingdom, as they produced a deſolating war 
hich nearly put an end to our liberty and inde- 
endence. To the incomparable ſpirit, and bra- 
" cry of à very few men, we owe it, that we are 
Mot at this day a province dependent upon Eng- 
and. May their memory be for ever revered !— 
Half a mile eaſt of the Pretty Cur, lies Kinghorn, 
Sn irregular ill built town, which, has a manufac- 
eure of white thread ſtockings carried on in it, but 
chiefly depends upon agriculture, and the profits 
ariſing from the ferry. It has a few ſmall veilels, 
Nanda pretty good harbour, ſheltered by high rocks, 
en the north and north-weſt, The paſſage-boats 
ere under the check of the magiſtrates, to whom 
ctrangers muſt apply, in the caſe of impoſitionns. 
he public fares and regulations are printed. _ 
= Two miles eaſt lies Kirkaldy, in a fine bay, 3 
ſtretching a mile along the ſhore. The houſes 
are generally mean, with ſtone ſtairs To the 
| 2 88 eet 
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5 ſſiderable property. 


624705 . 


a to Ade ſecond ſtorey, very clumſily aijefted 


to them, The ſtreets are ill payed, and the terror 
of ſtrangers, who muſt ride deln, when the tide 


3 |; | is out. A, briſk trade is. carried. on in the . 


and many of the inhabitants are poſſeſs d 0 


Kirkaldy, we come up with Pathchead: a village, 


remarkable for its manufacture of nails, eſteemed 
equal! in quality, to any made in the kin gdom. 

A mile eaſt of this lies 'Dyſart, a pretty N 
town, with a good harbour, and conſiderable trades 
As we enter it, we paſs a good! houſe, the proper- 


ty of Colonel et Clare A mile further on we 


paſs Weſt Weemys, near to which, on the ſummit 


of a rock, hard by the Forth, nds the houſe of 


; Mr. Weemys of Weemys, a fine modern building, 


with an ertenſive policy on the north of it. A 


—_ little to the eaſt, ſtands the ruins of the Old Caſ- 
ere Weemys, the antient ſeat of the family. 


Weſt Weemys i is a burgh of regality, and has ſome 


trade carried on in it. A mile further on we 
dCome up with Eaſt Weemys, a ſmall fiſhing town, 
and lat the ſame diſtance from it paſs another-cal- 

led Buckhaven. A mille further lies Methuel, a 


mall ſea-port town, where conſiderable quantities 
of coal and lime are ſhipp'd. Half a mile further 


die Dubby-bde and Leven, ſeparated by the river : 
= Leven, on which there is a good ſalmon fiſhery. 
Leven is a pretty large market-town, and has a 


a large! bleachficld and linen manufactory hard by 


| 2 _ it, where a great deal of buſineſs is done. A little 

WE | ſouth of Leven the land ftretcheth a great way to 
_— the north, and forms a fide of the bay: of Largo, 

=P = 15 2 much the moſt beautiful on this coalt 5 it is a2 


circular baſon, the radius of which ſeems: to 


i 45 atour th Ty e The land the ſouth-eaſt 
1 . 5 * W 1 corner : 


When we have juſt paſs'd 


ſmal 
ther, 
on h 
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ed BM corner is called Kingcragie Point. Juſt oppoſite, - 
by "3 on the ſouth ſhore, is the bay of Aberlady, where 
le the Forth, including the. depth of both bays, is 
e, twenty-four miles broad, though at Earles- ferry, 
= _ three miles eaſt, it is only fourteen. In the centre 
d KK of the bay, two miles north-eaſt of Leven, lie the 
25 villages 75 Largo and Drumlachy, ſeparated by a. 
a large burn, which runs through a deep, and very 
l. rugged den, called Kingſdale. North of the hay 
e > WW Aftands the bigh conical mountain called Largo- 
* Law, which, with the Lowmonds of Fife, is ſeen 
— at a great diſtance. On the eaſt is a wide bottom, 


a ſeparated. from the Forth by high hills, oppoſite 
t to Which it has another range of mountains on the 
1 north. In this bottom there is an extenſive rab- 
pp bit warren, which, from the looſeneſs of the ſand, 
} ſeveral inlets of water, when the tide is high, and 
; the whole being full of ſhells, and other marine 
fſubſtances, ſeems to have been formerly a part of | 
| = the bay ET Ee oY 1 9 5 = 0 
FF FEarLEs-Ferry is an antient burgh of regality, _ 
and has three magiſtrates - it is nearly oppoſite to 
| North-Berwick, on the ſouth ſhore. About a 
quarter of a mile further eaſt lies Ely, a pretty 
large ſea-port town, with a good harbour, ſome 
trade, and a very pleaſant country on the north 
of it. A mile eaſt of Ely lies Saint Manock, a 
ſmall fiſhipg town, and, at the ſame diſtance fur- 
ther, the town of. Pittenweem A mile further 
on lie the towns of Weſter and Eafter Enſter, ſe- 
parated by a bridge thrown over a ſmall river. 
Eaſtetr-Enſter has a good harbour, with about 
twelve feet water, at ſpring tides, and eight feet 
at low tides. A large manufacture of pound 
threads is carried bn here, a conſiderable trade 
in flax, and a great deal of grain and kelp are 5 
Roy I % | B | ſhipp'd 5 5 
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north ſhore of the Forth. One of our kings gave 


to be provoſt of Crail: A title which his pre- 


in Saint Andrews, called Crail-wynd, and the 


„ 


ſhipp'd off for other ports upon the Forth. The epiſc 
town had formerly fourteen or fifteen veſſels be- fiona 
longing to it, from one hundred to two hundred | mum! 
tons burthen, and a ſhip-builder's yard; though at here, 
preſent it has only a few ſmall ſloops. When the be h⸗ 
man at whoſe houſe I put up ſettled there, about | riſhic 
thirty-nine years ago, there were twenty-ſeven | day. 
brewers in town; now there are only three. his a 
Hard by Eaſter-Enſter is Cellardykes, which, with | days 
Kilreny, about half a mile up in the country, makes | His 
one royal borough ; neither of them are of much juſtr 
V „ 1 ced a 
Two miles eaſt'of Kilreny lies Crail, an antient | a fall 
royal borough, which has three bailies, a good Lord 
harbour, and ſeveral trading veſſels belonging to have 
it. The town ſtands high, and is nearly oppoſite | himbf 
to the iſland of May, ſix miles diſtant from the and. 


the town of Crail three niills, a few miles to the 
northward, ſtill, called. the King's Mills. Ixnow 
not whether, upon that occaſion, they did his ma- 
jeſty the honour of chuſing him their firſt ma- 
giſtrate, but ever ſince the king has been held 


fent majeſty, perhaps, never heard of. The 
magiſtrates are ſuperiors of a wynd, or lane, 


houſes built on it pay the town an annual 
quit=rent. I heard of no manufactures carried on 
here, but, in plentiful years, a good deal of grain 


is ſhipp'd off from the port. They have ſeven = 
incorporated trades, who are governed by a con- The « 
veener; and the town has a revenue of about two An h 
hundred pounds Sterling a-year. It is ſuppoſed _ Thre 
to have about one thouſand inhabitants, who are He 6 
all of the eſtabliſhed church, if it be not a few But u 


epiſcopalians, 


* 


ing inſcription. 


- 


epiſcopalians, who have the divine offices occa- 
ſionally performed by . clergyman of that com- 
munion. Mr. Peter Glaſs was ſettled miniſter 


here, ſorty-ight years ago, during which period 


he hath never been indiſpoſed, nor have his pa- 
riſhioners been once without ſermon on the Sun- 
day. Though now in the ſeventy-ninth year of 
his age, he conſtantly preaches twice on the Sun- 
day, beſides lecturing, when the days are long. 
His ſtipend is ten chalders of victual, and, as the 
juſt reward of his zeal and diligence, he is reveren- 

ced and eſteemed by all his pariſhioners It was on 
a faſt-day, preparatory to the facrament of the 


Lord's Supper, that I was in Crail, when I ſhould. 


have certainly gone to church, had the gentleman 


himſelf been to preach. I never ſaw Mr. Glaſs,, | 


and therefore have no undue prejudice. in his ſa- 
vour. OE Go es ig TE en „ 
_ ArTER = pure deſeription has ſo long held the 
place of ſenſe,” I dare ſay you with for ſomething. 


8 * 
— 
» 


E | jocular; and you mult be in a very grave, or very 
ſullen mood, if I cannot fat you. While the good 


people in church were much better employed, I: 
took a few turns in the burying ground; on the 
wall of which many memorials of the dead have 


been erected, ſome of them in a good taſte z but 
theſe are antient. I obſerved a very ſhowy mo- 


dern one, made up to it, and took off the follow-- 


„% HERE lyes inter'd before this a 
The corpſe of Bailie Thomas Voung, 5 
An honeſt man of good renoun, 5 


Three times a bailie of this toun, 


He ſixteen years conveener was, 


But now into the duſt he lyes, - _ 
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The och of ORober born was he, N 


In anno 1683, 
And dyed December 6th, inter d the eight, 5 
In anno 1758. 

Then he with great competare left this ſtage, . 
And in the, 76 year of his age. | 
Iſabel Mairten his ſpouſe does ly here, 


As alſo doth fix of nas children dear.” 


Ox antient tomb, much defaced, is very lofty, 
and has a double row of ſmall Gothic columns in 


front; in the centre, over their capitals, ſtands a 


lion ſtaring you in the face, as if juſt ready to 


ſpring upon any who ſhould dare to violate the | 
retirement of the dead. Time has made free with 


the animal's mouth and upper-jaw, but has fur- 


niſhed him with a cloſe covering of gray fog; not 


much ſhorter than his natural hair; I never faw 
any thing that had a more venerably antique ap- 


earance. The 5 is much obliterated, but 
elonged to ſome of the 
Grame family. On another tomb a little below, 


think the tomb has 


is the following infcription : : 12 


« Or dochty Douglas kynd he cam 
And fo he did wel prove, 


He lived always in good fame, 


And died with all mens love. 


John Douglas“ (the reſt illegible.) 


THE country from Enſter to Crail, and for ſome 


miles further north, is beautiful beyond deſcrip- 


tion ; all the way a fine bank of land ſtretching to 


the ſea, and Forth, and not an inch of waſte 
ground to be ſeen. It is generally unincloſed, but 
in excellent culture, I ſhould not have. deen ſo 


minutely 


VJ 


V 


minutely particular in the deſcription of the conſt” 


from Kinghorn, but for this reaſon, that I know 


no place in the iſland- Where, in ſo little bounds, 


there are ſo many towns and harbours... 


WHEN I left Crail, the day was uncommonly 


ine; the ſun ſhone forth, and not a ſpeck in the. - 

horizon intercepted his influence; the proſpect 
is, on all hands, grand and ſtriking. The German 
ocean on the eaſt; the Forth, the iſland of May, 
the. Baſs, North-Berwick-Law, and the long-ex-- 
tended coaſt of Eaſt-Lothian, on the ſouth; on 
the weſt, a range of lofty. mountains whole blue 


tops ſeemed to be hid in the ſkies; and on the 
north, a bold rocky coaſt, ſkirted by high cliffs, 


which look down upon the liquid element, as if 
they would ſay, „Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and 


no further.” When we contemplate detached 
parts of nature with a philoſophic eye, and conſi- 
der them but as parts of an amazing whole, we 
are conſcious that they owe much of their appa-- 
rent grandeur, to the narrowneſs of our faculties, 
which cannot take in great objects but by detail. 


* Though, to the bodily eye, the German Ocean | 
appears boundleſs, we know it is but a rivulet to 


the Atlantic and great South* Sea; that all the 


land our eye can take in, is but as the ſcratch of a 


pin to ſome kingdoms in Europe ; and that all the 


lands and ſeas upon this globe, are but as the dot 
of a pen to many of the heavenly: bodies. What 


are the ſun, the moon, and all the orbs on high, 
but ſpangles that glow in infinite ſpace, where Ju- 
piter and his ſatellites dwindle into a point. When 


in this juſt light the human mind contemplates 
the works of the Creator, it riſes above them all; 


they are ſtill great; but how much greater HE 


who made them! Thus, by the ſcale of things 
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viſible, we aſcend to the great Firſt Cauſe, wy ſee 
him who is inviſible ; though clouds and darkneſs 


ſurround his throne, though beyond theſe he dwells 
in light inacceſſible, the ſoul feels itſelf a ſpark of 
bis effence, and with devout reverence adopts the 


. ſublime language of inſpiration; © Great and mar- 


vellous are thy works, O Lord! in wiſdom haft 


thou made them all, the earth is full of thy good- 
neſs. Great art thou, O Lord! and greatly to be 
had in reverence, for thou ereatedſt all things, and 


for thy pleaſure they are and: were created.” ws 


n Ke. 


LETTER III. 


Gees , and preſent fat 7 Saint Andrewvs. 335 


Saint Andbews. 


PP. WO 1 north-eaſt of Crail Rand Fife. 


2 a high promontory, the moſt eaſterly point 


upon this coaſt, and nearly oppoſice Saint Abb's- 
Head on the ſouth ſide of the Forth. Near to 
this point ſtands Balcomie, the elegant ſeat of the 
late General Scott. On the weſt of Balcomie, I 


paſs'd a very extenſive farm, ſaid to be four thrown 


into one, (the property of Mr. Chattyres) let to a 


_ Lothian farmer. A very neat farm-houſe and 
offices are already built, and a great deal of the 


land is incloſed with a ſtone and lime-fence. In 
a few years, it bids fair, to be a great ornament to 


the country. Four miles further on I reached 
Saint Andrews. The approach to this antient᷑ city 
8 1s 


is ver! 
by the 
and f 
where 
Coope 
flat, * 
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a hill, 
every 
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is very agreeable; it ſtands on an eminence, hard 
by the ſea, in a fine bay, which opens at Fife-neſs, 
and ſtretcheth a good way welt into the land, 
where the river Eden falls into it four miles below 
Cooper. The ſhore, on both ſides of the bay, is 
flat, and, if there be a ſufficient depth of- water, 


would be fine ſituations for large towns. The 


city is firſt ſeen on the ſouth, from the ſummit of 
a hill, and as we deſcend to it the proſpect varies 
every minute. On the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt are 
ſeen the grand ruins of the caſtle and cathedral, 
which, with part of the town, are ſtill incloſed by 
a wall about twenty feet high, with lofty towers 
in it at equal diſtances. When we enter the town, 


we ſee on each hand, the tottering remains of fine 
buildings, with mean huts and ſhades adjected to 
them, and very naturally think on the inſtability of 


all earthly things. It is truly humiliating, to ſee 
a noble ſtreet almoſt without inhabitants, ter- 
minated on the eaſt end by the auguſt ruins of a 
church ſo long the boaſt of this city. It is ſuppoſ- 
ed, that not above an eighth part of it is now inha- 


bited. It appears, from the antient records, that 


there were at ſome times an hundred and fifty- 
three brewers in it, there are but thirty at preſent. _ 
There were fifty-three bakers, now there are only 
four *. 8 Vr a 
TRE entry to the cathedral from the weſt, by 


what was called the Golden-gate, has been very 


grand; the arch over it is exceedingly enriched 
with carving, admirably executed; much of it has 
Tus great decreaſe of the trade and inhabitants 
of Saint Andrews, may be inferred from the tax · roll 
of the royal boroughs; in 1556, it paid L, 410; in 
1695, only L. 72. | e 5 


| ( 20 ) | 
been gilt, from which perbaps it had its name. 
Orer the gate is a large Gothic window, and the 
gable is almoſt entire. On each fide of it riſes a ing a 


tall ſpire, of an antique conſtruction, ſomething Tx 

reſembling, at top, the Pictiſh ſteeple at Brechen. on a. 

The north wall of the church is levelled with the 7 
on t 


188 ground, and overgrown with graſs, but the ſouth ie. 
Wall of the quire, for about thirty feet high, is almoſt the v 


. entire to the cape-ſtones, and connected with the great 
It " welt gable; it is about a hundred and eighty feet at hit 
long. The whole length of the church ſeems to and! 
1 have been about three hundred and fifty feet, and its MW fragn 
1 inſide breadth about ſixty- two. Much of the eaſt tune 
= end is ſtill ſtanding, which has had two ſpires cor - and f 
9 reſponding with thoſe on the weſt. One of theſe, | whic 
Wis. yet remaining, ſeems to be about ſixty feet high. caltle 
4 ER South of the cathedral are the ruins of a great 1 
many buildings, but fo totally demoliſhed, that fora 
4 one can form no idea of what they once were, if | arte 
11/1 it be not from the north entry, which is a noble Fork 
ih! a 8 with two others a little within it, al! . 
if; Which have been arched above, and connected W <ftat 
1 with one another. On a little hill adjacent, are, 8 3 
I: the tui | RES ö Sis pI" ood 

4 the ruins of a ſmall chapel, in which, it is ſaid, 8 
141 the pious Mr. George Wiſhart preached the ſer- o_ 
uns mon which brought him to the itake, by the en- | at lo 
1 raged fury of that mercileſs bigot Cardinal Beaton. - _ 
1 In the burying ground, near the cathedral, ſtands 5 
N | the ſteeple of Saint Rule, a huge ſquare tower a - : 
41 hundred and ſix feet high, ſaid to have been built 1 
3 in the fourth century, and probably had a church 5 by 9 
= formerly connected with it, though it has now pet 
only a low chapel, or burying place, at the eaſt MM 5 8 
end, about twenty-four feet by eighteen, within rote 
walls. The tower is quite perpendicular, and by graſ 


erder of the barons of exchequer, the magiſtrates | 25 
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of Saint Andrews are now repairing it, and carry- 


ing up a ſtone ſtair to the topp. 7 
| Tas caſtle ſtands on the north of the cathedral, 
on a ridge of black rocks, within the flood mark, 
and can only be entered to, by a narrow paſſage 
on the weſt. On the eaſt and north, the ruins of 


the walls, and the perpendicular rock below are a 


great height above the ſea, which beats upon them 
at high water. 'The ſouth wall is tumbled down, 
and lies a frightful ruin to the water- edge. Large 


fragments of the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt walls have 
tumbled down inward, and now form a very high 
and ſteep bank, covered with a thick green turf, 


which one has ſome difficulty in climbing. This 
caſtle was built in the year 1155, at which time it 
appears that the ſea did not approach to its walls 
for a little to the ſouth-eaſt are till to be ſeen, at 


low water, the remains of a ſmall chapel, which, 


for ſome ages palt, have been cut off from the land. 


= Beſides this, it appears, from the writings of an 
meetſtate in the neighbourhood, that, of old, the pro- 


prietor had the privilege of driving his cattle and 
goods on the eaſt of the caſtle, which for ſome © 
centuries paſt no man could have done, for, even 
at low water, there is a long ridge of ſhelving rocks 


which come cloſe to the foot of the wall and ex- 
tend under it. Theſe rocks ſurround the baſe on 


all fides but the weſt, where the great deepneſs of 
the earth above conceals them. I can eaſily figure. 
to myſelf, a reaſon, why a low rocky coaſt, ſhelving” 


to the ſea, ſhould, in the courſe of ages, be ſtript 
of its ſoil, while little alteration can be obſerved 


on a flat ſandy one. On a rocky coaſt, the earth, 
without the flood-mark, produces a ſhort ſweet 
grais, ſuch as we find upon the Ochil mountains, 
but none of thoſe ſtrong plants, which require a 
Sd 6 ſour 


IF . 
ſour deep ſoil. The finer the herbage is, the 
ſmaller are its roots, and conſequently the leſs do 
they bind the ſoil; as the foliage is ſmall, there is 
little to rot, and thicken it. When the roots of 
theſe fine graſſes touch the rock below, they are 
repulſed, and puſh horizontally, till they become 
matted as a'web, or net. When thus entangled 
: in one another, if at the extreme point the action 
bol the ſea raiſeth them from the ſurface, they firſt 
* wither and decline, and then break off in large 
pieces, which are carried off by the waves, and 
ſeparated by the liquid: maſs. 'Thus, by gradual 
_ aincroachments, the ſea gains ground from year to 
year, till her ravages are ſtopt by high impending, 
cliffs, that brave the fury of her waves; while 
on ſandy coaſts, the ſand and mud carried off by. 
one ſtorm, are generally replaced by another. 
Sand is a proper matrix for coarſe benty graſs, 
which is ſtrong and ſtrikes a deep root, and as it 
grows to a great length, and is long before it rots, 
its withered tops are a receptacle for blowing ſand, 
1 which ſtill raiſeth the bank, and ſtrengthens it. 
I The tide, on the caſt coaſt, flows from north to 
1 1 ſouth, and I take it for granted, that, at ail times, 
11 nearly an equal quantity of water has flowed at 
ſpring and ebb; though certainly it has not al- 
ways flowed in equal quantities into the different 
bays and eſtuaries on this coaſt. There is every 
reaſon to believe that in former ages it flowed 
more plentifully into the eſtuary of the Tay, for 
a good way above Dundee, at 2 conſiderable di- 


* fat nt 
— 


ſtance from what has been the extremity of the « 

| Hood-mark for ages paſt, have been found ſhips | 1546 
anchors perpendicularly fixed in the foil. In other barb: 
low grounds, near tide-rivers, are found ſhells and the c 


other marine ſubſtances eight or ning feet deep in 


„ „ „ 
the moſt compact clay. No doubt that great in- 
undation of the ſea which drowned the Earl Good 


win's fine eſtate, now called the Goodwin Sands, 


in the eleventh century, muſt have made a great 


alteration in the flowing of the tide upon the eaſt 


coaſt ; and we know that ſome towns in England, 


formerly ſea- ports, are now ſome miles diſtant from 


the utmoſt flow of the tide. | vs 

Bor to return from this long digreſſion; on 
the green before the caſtle, they ſtill ſhew the ſpot 
where Mr. Wiſhart was burned, and the window 
from which the haughty cardinal is faid to have 


witneſſed the horrid ſcene. The great ſtate and 
ſplendour in which Beaton lived, had drawn much 


envy upon him, his pride, and the violence of his 


temper had made him many enemies, and this 
cruel execution of a worthy man quite reprobated 


the laſt remains of his character. Though he was, 
in his turn, illegally and barbarouſly uſed by his 
enemies, perhaps no man ever died leſs regretted “. 


The new opinions, as they were then called, were 
known to be gaining ground, but while a few ig- 


norant people, of the lower ranks, were only ſup- 
poſed to be infected with them, the clergy did not 
give themſelves much trouble to ſtop their pro- 
greſs. But now that clergymen of diſtinguiſhed 
merit countenanced, and even publicly preached 


them, at the ſeat of the archbiſhopric, it was 


thought full time to apply a remedy adequate to 


the 


* CarDinaAL David Beaton was murdered i May, 
1546, from which time, to the end of July 1547, his 


barbarous and enthuſiaſtic murderers kept poſſeſſion of 


the caſtle. They ſurrendered to a French fleet, ſent 
to reduee it, and were tranſported to France; -after- 


which the caltle was demoliſhed by a& of council, 
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complaints againſt grievances, and the oppreſſion 
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the ſuppoſed evil. It required no high degree of 
political acumen to diſcover that remedy, for it 
was written, in legible characters, in the laws of 
the land. By an act of King James the Firſt's 
ſecond parliament, it was enacted, * that heretics 
{ſhould be puniſhed according to the law of the haly 
kirk, and that the ſecular power afliſt.” Beaton 


having called to his aſſiſtance a few of the-clergy, 
put this act ſummarily in execution. It is a pity 


that a law, ſo repugnant to religion and humanity, 
ſhould reproach the reign of one of the wiſeſt and 
beſt of our princes: The act is very cautiouſly 
worded; it does not mention burning, the uſual 
puniſhment inflicted upon heretics, as the Engliſh 
ſtatute. did, but imply refers to the law of the 
Holy kirk; perhaps from a preſumption, that the 


merciful mother would inflict a milder puniſh- 


ment on. her children. The ſame miſtaken opi- 
nion ſeems to have prevailed long after the refor- 
mation, and it is a doubt with me whether this 
law be not ſtill in force. Sir James Stewart quotes 


it, in his abridgement of the Scots acts of parlia- 


ment, but does not inſinuate that it was ever vir- 


tually or formally repealed. Though the celebrat- 
ed Elizabeth extinguiſhed the flames which popiſh 
- ſuperſtition had kindled, the ſuffered the infamous 


law for burning heretics to diſgrace the ſtatute- 
book; and her brother, Edward VI. by putting it 
in execution againſt two Anabaptiſts, vindicated 


the inhuman ſeverity of his father's reign. James 


the Firſt, ſeems to have thought it a guid and 
godly law, as he not only ſuffered it to remain in 
force, but, to the many other meanneſſes of his 


adminiſtration, added the cruelty of putting two 


Arians to death upon this ſtatute. Among all the 


of 


25.) 
of ſevere laws, in the reforming reign of Charles 
the Firſt, this act is never once mentioned; nor 
did the ſaints, under Cromwell's purer admi- 
niſtration; chuſe to part with the legal right of 
| putting to death thoſe who held different opinions 
in religion: Humanity is of no party; and there- 
fore has but few friends in any. The honour of 
repealing this inhuman law was reſerved for the 
diſſipated reign of Charles the Second, when the 
dread of a popiſh ſucceſſor, awakened the nation 
to a ſenſe of its danger. ny. Nb 
TukERE are two churches in this city, Saint 
Andrews, built in 1112, and the College Church, 
or chapel ; in the laſt, the tomb of Biſhop Kenedy 
merits the notice of the curious traveller, being a 
piece of admirable workmanſhip in the antique 
ſtile. I know not whether it was ſuſpeCted that 

ſome valuables had been hid in it about the time 
of the Reformation, but upon opening part of it, 
long after, four large ſilver maces were found, 
ſome of them over-gilt with gold. The carving 
and imagery on the tops are exquilitely fine, and 
much in the ſtile of the carved work of the tomb. 
In the firſt is the monument of Archbiſhop Sharp, 
very ſuperb and lofty. It is of white marble, ha- 
- ving on each fide a Corinthian column, crowned 
with its capital, and a pediment above, with the 
family arms in its apex, and the arms of the ſee 
below. On the plinth of the pedeſtal are finely 
repreſented in alto relievo, the archbiſhop in his 
coach, the poſtillion ſtraining to apply the laſh, 
the horſes at full gallop ;z ſome of the aſſaſſins on 
| horſeback, are ſeen in the very act of committing 
the murder; while others, with their horſes es, 
reined, are looking towards the coach. - Miſs - 
Sharp, the biſhop's e who had come out 
| | x of 
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of the coach, appears to be fainting, and is ſup- 


ported by two angels. Between the columns is 
the efhgy of his grace, as large as the life, in his 
gown, kneeling before a deſk, with a book open 


before him. A perſon employed to clean this 
fine monument, very ſtupidly painted the columns. 
The biſhop's heirs ſettled a certain ſum annually 
upon the town for the preſervation of it, which 
indeed was neceflary, as the common people ſtill 
retain their prejudices againſt him. In teſtimony 
of which, ſome wrong-heads broke off one of the 
hands of his ſtatue, which was again fixed on by 
JJ dl a ney 
To one acquainted with the archbiſhop's hi- 
ſtory, the fight of this ſplendid pile affords much 
matter for reflexion. He is allowed, on all hands, 
to have been a man of parts and learning, but had 
the misfortune to live in'an age, when ſuperior 


talents expoſed one to many dangers, from which 


the dull and ignorant were perfectly fecure. \ Had 
Doctor Sharp's genius promifed nothing higher 
than a qualification for leading a remote preſbytry, 
perhaps with Mr. Andrew Cant, of prying me- 
mory, he would have been ſtationed at the diſtance 
of a hundred miles from the capital, as-a ſpy up- 


on malignant families. In the early part of his 
life, the doctor had been profeſſor of philoſophy - 


in Saint Leonard's college in Saint Andrews, and 
Was after appointed profeſſor of divinity in that 
univerſity. Either from his then conviction, of 
its divine right and utility, or to fall in with the 
humour of the period, he was a great flickler for 
preſbytery, and roſe every day higher in the eſteem 
of the party. When the cler differed as to the 
propriety of declaring for King Charles the Se- 
"cond, till he had fully ſatisfied the kirk, and ſplit 

8 . into 
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/ into two parties, the Reſolutioners and Remon- 
is ſtrants, Doctor Sharp ſtuck to the ſormer; and 
ais was truſted with their ſeeret and moſt important 
en concerns, as well after the king was reſtored, as 
1s for ſome time before. While in London, at the 
Is. * expence of his party, watching over, and ſoliciting 
ly their concerns, which he muſt have ſeen to be 
ch _ deſperate; in his correſpondence, be expreſs' d the 
ill moſt zealous attachment to preſbytery, and ſo 
17 managed matters that in the year 1662, he was 
he made archbiſhop of Saint Andrews. Nothing 
Jy could be more violent than the public clamour a- 
NP gainſt him; he was every where repreſented as a 
1 betrayer of the church's intereſt, and as one who: 
h had raiſed himſelf upon her ruins. Appearances 
8 were greatly againſt him, and he was not of a 
d temper to conciliate the affections of thoſe he had _ 
r broke with. Whether his motive may have been 
h purely ambition; if he was partly influenced bß 
d the apparent impoſitbility of getting preſbytery _ 
r | eſtabliſhed; or if he began to think worſe of that 
y.- mode of church government from the diſorders it. 


had produced, we can but conjueCture, and I 
think it is moſt rational to ſuppoſe, that all theſe 
Vonſiderations had their weight in determining 
him. If ever moderation was neceſſary, on to have 
been expected, in a man, it was ſo in a high de- 
gree in Archbiſhop: Sharp. Could he be either 
hurt or ſurpriſed with the religious prejudices of 
others, who, in the courſe of a few years, had ſeen, 
or pretended to ſæe, the ſame matters in ſuch dif- 
ferent lights? Had he ſworn to extirpate epiſco- 
pacy, as a weed the Lord had not planted, and, 
in concert with his brethren, inflamed the zeal of 
the common people againſt epiſcopal government, 
and could he be hurt by the overflowings of that 
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zeal, however much he might be now convinced 
that it was ill directed and improper? Could he ſit 


upon the bench, and without the moſt intenſe feel- 


ing, ſee thoſe men tremble at the bar, with whom 
he was ſo lately intimate, whoſe pay he bad re- 
ceived, whoſe cauſe he had pleaded, and whoſe 
counſels he had directed, whoſe crime was their 
adherence to thoſe principles which he had aban- 
doned ? So great however 1s the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature, and ſuch confidence kad this unfor- 


tunate man in the ſupport of civil authority, that 


he went into moſt of the violent meaſures which 
diſgraced that period. His unhappy exit conveys 


this important leflon, to all thoſe who ſhall in fa- 


ture change fides in religious quarrels, that their 
own perſonal ſafety depends upon the moderation 
of their conduct, and that the intereſts of the par- 


ty they have come over to, are beſt promoted by 


— e 3 - > 2 
MUST not conclude ,this account of Archbi- 

ſhop, Sharp, without obſerving, that Principal 

Baliez who knew him well, gives him an excellent 


character. He ſpeaks of him as in high efteem 


with Lord Broghill, and General Monk, and tells 
us that by Sharp's influence the Earl of Glen- 
Cairn's life was ſaved. ' He was the only perſon 
m Scotland able to oppoſe the enthuſiaſtic fury of 
Wariſton, Guthrie, and other leMers of the Re- 
monſtrants; the injuſtice and cruelty of whoſe 
conduct he ſo effectually expoſed to the protector, 
that he hever would velit them with thoſe danger- 


ous powers they ſo much defired. The principal 


tells us, that Mr. Douglas and Mr. Sharp, had 
been free with the general before he marched for 
England, and that on his letter, the laſt followed 
and overtook him before he reached London. He 
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adds, ** So ſoon as he reached London, he was to 
him (the general) the moſt wiſe, faithful, and 


happy counſellor he had ; and that, if it had not 
been for God's aſſiſtance to Mr. Sharp, Monk was 


divers times on the point of being circumveened, 


or, of himſelf, to have yielded to fre coun- 
cils.” He further ſays, that aftet, throwing down 
the gates of the city of London, Haſelrig, Scott, 
and others, fent many meſſengers to the general, 


and near had gained him to come out of the city, 


and lie at Whitehall, but, that “ Sharp's night 
labours were very happy. That he betrayed his 
party, and at laſt dropt them altogether, the prin- 
cipal imputes.to the influence which the doctors, 
Sheldon and Se had over r him. 1 bar &c. 
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73 gh Saint Delores: 


E * HE alle of Saint Andres! is a a large ſquare 
| building, but has nothing in its exterior that me- 
rits a particular deſcription. The univerſity, till 
of late, conſiſted of three colleges, Saint Salvator's, 
Saint Leonard's, and the New College. The two 
firſt are now united. Saint Salvator's was found- 
ed by Biſhop Henry Wardlaw, in the year 1412, 
and is endowed with ample privileges. Saint 
Leonard's was founded by John Hepburn, prior 
of Saint Andrews; about the year 1520, and the 


New Tg by James Beaton, the archbiſhop, 
3 6 about 
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about ten or twelve years after. Many of its 
Pupils have done great honour to this antient ſe- 
minary of learning, and their country; ſuffice it 


to name, the celebrated Profeſſor James Gregory, 
the mathematician; Napier Lord Merchiſton, and 


Sir Robert Murray, one of the great promoters, 
and firſt preſident of the royal ſociety. ES 
IAM forry to conclude the liſt with the learned 
and ingenious Dr. Robert Watſon, principal of the 
United College, and author of the juſtly eſteemed 
. Hiſtory of Philip the Second. A man of an ami- 


able character, who died in April 1781, in the fiſ- 


tieth year of his age. While the friends of ſcience 
regret the devaſtations which Death makes, they 
have this to conſole. them, that it is but a point 
which divides Adam and his remoteſt deſcendent. 
As here, every thing draws to its like, ſo in the 


future ſtate, it is fairly to be preſumed, that con- 


genial ſpirits will aſſociate with one another, and 
with united hearts, and enlarged faculties, enjoy 
the clearer diſplay of infinite wiſdom. 
Tu Public Library is a very elegant modern 
building, ninety-ſeven and one half feet over walls. 
There are ſome book preſſes off the lobby on the 
round floor, but we enter to the principal room 
by a large ſcale-ſtair on the north end. This no- 


ble room, excluſive of the lobby, is ſeventy-four 


feet long, twenty-ſix feet wide, and twenty-four 
feet high in the cieling. The galleries, the bot- 
tom of which are twelve feet above the floor of 
the room, are ſupported by two fluted pilaſters, 

and eleven Doric columns. There are five arched 

' windows on the ſouth ſide of the room, each of 
them five feet wide in the clear; over which the 
Doric entablature ſupports the cieling. In this 
Aide of the room there is a very genteel pulpit for 
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the chancellor, who at preſent is the Earl of Kin- 


noul. His Lordſhip lately made a valuable pre - 


ſent of books to the univerſity, which now has a 
very numerous collection, arranged in excellent 


order. Here they ſhew a concretion, taken from 


the bladder of a mare, five or fix inches diameter, 
perfectly ſmooth, and much reſembling what is 


called plumb- pudding ſtone. The picture of a 


child, ſpotted all over like a leopard; and a very 
fine ſkeleton of one who was long the college car- 
rier. It ſeems the poor-man having been repri- 
manded for fome neglect of duty, took it ſo much 


amiſs as to deſtroy himſelf. It was a pity, for if 
his interior parts were as ſound, as his bones are 


ſtrong made, he might have lived to the age of 
Methuſalem. It was formerly the cuſtom here 
for young gentlemen to ſhoot at a mark, for a filver 
arrow; which was returned to the college, and as 


_ 


a memorial of their victory, had a broad piece of 


plate appended to it, on which is engraved the 


name and deſignation of the victor *. 


* 


Tux dioceſe of Saint Andrews comprehends all 


the county of Fife, and part of the counties of 
Perth, Angus, and Mearns, now called the county 


of Kincardine. Its archbiſhop had a good right 


to be metropolitan, as the ſee is ſome hundreds of 


5 years ; 


* From a juſt reſpe& for this antient ſeminary of 


learning, I wiſhed to have given a more particular ac». 
count of it; and with that view, when at Saint An- 


drews, in July 1780, I called upon Mr. I. H. the 


only one of the profeſſors I had ſeen. As the gentle 


man happened to be in the country, I took the liberty _ 
of ee to him ſoon after, which appears not to have 


been well tak 
to my letter. 


%y 


taken, as I was not favoured with an anſwer. 


1 
years older than any other biſhopric in the king- 
dom. The eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians give a liſt of its 
| biſhops from the year 840, and in 1466, it was 


made an archbiſhopric. The old chapter was diſ- 


ſolved at the Reformation, and a new one appoint- 
ed, by act of parliament in 1606, conſiſting of 
twenty-four members. After the murder of Car- 
dinal David Beaton, John Hamilton, abbot of 
Paiſley, and biſhop elect of Dunkeld, baſe brother 
to the Earl of Aran, then governor of Scotland, 


was made archbiſhop, though for ſome years after 
he held his abbey in commendam. Perhaps truſt- 


ing to the power and authority of his brother, over 


whom he had great influence, he gave up all re- 


ard for decorum of character, and openly and 
avowedly kept another man's wife. During the 
regency of Mary of Lortain, the queen mother, 
he was at the head of a ſtrong faction of the clergy 


who oppoſed the new opinions in religion, while 


James, prior of Saint Andrews, after Earl of Mur- 
ray, was the leader of another party no leſs deter- 
mined to ſupport them. This biſhop, though not 


naturally cruel, at the inſtigation of the violent 


party, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to popery, by con- 


demning to the flames Mr. Walter Mill, who had 


been miniſter at Lunan, near Montroſe, in the 

_ eighty-ſecond year of his age. This fact appeared 
ſo horrid to all men, but the unfeeling clergy, that 
neither the bailie of regality, nor any body elſe. in 
Saint Andrews, would act the part of a civil judge, 
to pronounce ſentence, till next day that one of 
the biſhop's domeſtics agreed to take that office 
upon him. As no body in town would give, or 
Tell, a rope to tie Mr. Mill to the ſtake; they were 
| obliged to take one from the biſhop's pavilion. 
During the regency of Murray, Biſhop Hamilton 
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was attainted of treaſon, and for ſome time lived 
concealed among his relations in the weſt; fearing 
the danger of falling into the regent's hands, he 


took ſhelter in the caſtle of Dumbarton. The 
garriſon was ſurpriſed by a party ſent by the Re- 


gent Lenox, aud the archbiſhop ſeized and ſent, 


under a ſtrong guard, to Stirling, where he was 
hanged as a common felon, in the year 1570. 
IN 1571, the rents of the archbiſhopric were, 


for ſome years, conferred upon the Earl of Mor- 


ton, as a ſmall compenſation for the expence of 
his journey to England to-criminate the queen bis 


| miſtreſs. That he might poſſeſs them under a 


ſhadow of law, he appointed John Douglas, for- 
merly a Carmelite friar, and chaplain to the Earl 
of Argyle, to be nominal archbiſhop. He was 


then provoſt of the New College. Douglas met 


with much oppoſition. from the preſbytery, and 
conſidering the way he came in, no more than he 
deſerved, but was admitted and inſtalled in 1572. 
He died in 1575. Morton, who was then regent, 
appointed Mr. Patrick Adamſon, his: chaplain, to 


ſucceed Biſhop Douglas. As the neo biſhop came 
from the ſame quarter with the former, his right '_ 


to the office was thought no better. The clergy 
oppoſed him violently, and at laſt excommunicat- 


ed him, for not ſubmitting to their judicatory. 
The matter was after compromiſed, the ſentence: 


relaxed, and Adamſon continued biſhop till 1591. 
What part of the profits Morton allowed to his 


deputies, we know not; no doubt it would be a 


very moderate ſhare. The large fortune he amaſ- 
ſed, came chiefly by this and ſuch other infamous 


ways. Perhaps no character more reproached the 


age in which he lived, ambition, avarice, luſt, and 
cruelty, ſat ſo eaſy upon him, that it was hard to 
7 | | lay 
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ſay which of them was his ruling paſſion. When, 


in his old age, he came to the block, he is ſaid to 


have ſeen the folly and impiety of his conduct in 


a ſtrong light; and indeed nothing leſs than the 
iron hand of power can bring ſuch ſtout offenders 


to a ſight of their crimes: After the death of 
Biſhop Adamſon, the ſee continued vacant for 
fifteen years, and the king beſtowed the profits of 
it on the Duke of Lenox, who enjoyed them till 
1606, when the temporalities of the biſhops that 
had been annexed to the crown were reſtored. 
In that year George Gladſtanes, biſhop of Caith- 
neſs, was tranſlated to Saint Andrews, a man of 
an eaſy diſpoſition, who let out much of his be- 


nefice for ages to come, to the great detriment of 


his ſucceſſors. This ſcandalous abuſe, which had 
been long common among the clergy, both m_ 
and proteſtant, was at laſt checked by an a 

King James VI. after he took the government in- 


to his own hands, by-which biſhops' were jnter- 
dicted from letting leaſes for more than nineteen 
years, and rectors, and other beneficed perſons 


from letting them longer than for their lifetime, 
and five years; and that to be with conſent. of 
their patrons. By poſterior acts of the ſame reign, 
both the biſhops and inferior clergy were ſtrictly 
_ diſcharged from doing any thing to the prejudice 
of their ſucceſſors, and interdicted from letting 
leaſes: but for their own lifetime. Biſhop Glad- 
ſtanes died in 1615, when Jobn Spotiſwood, arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow, was tranſlated to Saint An- 
drews. When Spotiſwood ſucceeded, he found 


the rents of the ſee almoſt wholly alienated, and 


ſet himſelf, with all diligence, to have the evil 
remedied. By his application and intereſt, he pro- 
cured to the biſhopric the revenues of the priory 
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of Saint Andrews, then in lay hands; and the re- 
ſtoration of three hundred pounds Sterling per an- 


num, which had been long ſwallowed up in the 
crown rents. In 1635, the archbiſhop was made 


nued till the troubles which broke out in 1637, put 


it out of his power to be any longer uſeful to 


church or ſtate. He was excommunicated by the 
General Aſſembly of Glaſgow, and retired into 
England, where, in a good old age, he died, much 
reſpected, in the year 1639, and was buried in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. The fee. was vacant for 
twenty-three years, and Doctor James Sa was 


- ARE archbiſhop in 1662. 


BeroRE the Reformation, theres was in Saint 
A a priory of Auguſtinians, or Regular 
Canons, which was founded by King Alexander 
the Firſt, in 1122. They had a cell in the iſland 
of May; one in Pitten veem; one in Portmollock 
in Lochleven; and one in Monymuſk, in Aber 
deenſhire. There was alſo a convent of Domini- 
cans, or Black Friars, who had twenty- three con- 
vents in the kingdom. And a convent of Fran- 
ciſcans, Gray Friars, or Minorites, inſtituted by 
Saint Francis, an Italian, in 1 198, and confirmed 
by Pope Innocent the Third“. I fet out for Dun- 


dee this aſternoon, and in 1 the nn. Nen &c. 


LETTER 


* TarnG it fas granted that all 10 could | 
write, and not doubting but every well-bred man would 
anſwer a civil letter, that came to his hand free, the 
author of theſe ſheets wrote once to the town-clerk of 
Banff, and twice to he town clerk of Saint Andrews, 
in Summer 1 He * thinks it F that the 
| | ſeribes 


i 
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LETTER v. 


Ceoaft to Dundee Situation and preſent ſtate of that 


totun. 


; BOUT two miles north of Saint Andrews, 
I croſs'd the Eden, by a bridge of fix arches; and 


a little further on, in the bay, is a leſſer one, not 
leſs neceſſary for the ſafety of travellers. About 
a mile further on I rid through the eſtate of Leu- 


chars, formerly the property of the Earl of South- 
eſk, but forfeited in the year 1715 ; it has ever 


fince been in the poſſeſſion of the York Building= 


Company. It was run-ridged with the eſtate of 


Earlſhall, the property of Sir Robert Henderſon 


of Fordel; but a divifion has been lately made, to 


the great benefit of the tenants on both eſtates. | 
The foil falls much off on the north of this bay; 
the country is flat, and terminated by a range of 


high mountains, which from the ſea run farther 
weſt than the eye can trace them. From the ſum- 
mit of theſe mountains, the proſpect 1s extremely 
agreeable; in front we have the Tay, and the 
town of Dundee ſtretching along the flat bank of 
| Co, the 


ſeribes of both theſe boroughs can write, though nei- 


ther of them choſe to put it beyond a doubt with him. 


He-mentions theſe circumſtances, ot herwiſe of no im- 


portance to the public, or to him, leſt the inhabitants 


of Banff and Saint Andrews ſhould think that he had 


wilfully neglected to ſay any thing of their government, 


antiquity, &c. 
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the north ſhore, with a high hill ſeeming to hang 
over it. On the weſt, we have the rich and fer- 


tile country called the Carſe of Gowrie, Caſtle- 


Huntly, and many other gentlemens ſeats; and on 
the eaſt, two miles of a hne improved country; 
Broughly Caſtle, the mouth of the Forth, and the 
German Ocean. Being favoured with a gentle 


breeze, we croſs d the river in little morethan half 


an hour. ee 
 DouNDEs, the Allectum or Taidonum of the an- 


tients, is a large town, the third in the roll of the _. 


royal boroughs, having the precedence next after 
Edinburgh and Perth. With regard to its trade, 
it does not ſeem to hold the ſame rank as in for- 
mer ages; in the tax laid upon the royal boroughs 


in 1556, the town of Perth paid L.98; :15:0, 
the town of Aberdeen, L. 1261: 10:0, Dundee 


L 1729: 11: 10. But by the act of parliament 
for a monthly ceſs, 20th January 1695, Aberdeen 

was to pay L. 726, Dundee only L. 560, and in a 
tax-roll in July 1771, Aberdeen is rated at 


: IL. 5 18, Dundee L 4: 18. It is certainly a verx 


antient borough, but whether ſo old as our monk- 
1th hiſtorians would have us believe, may be doubt- 
ed. We are told that Carinthius king of the Pitts 
held a meeting with his nobles in a ſtrong caſtle. 
here, to deliberate on the meaſures to be taken to 
oppoſe Agricola, the Roman general, about the 


year of Chriſt 74, when Corbredus II. was king 


of the Scots. So it may have been, but we have 
no authentic accounts of the tranſactions of that 


#ra, nor any to be depended. on many hundred 


years after. There was indeed an old caſtle here, 


_ which ſtood on the ſouth fide of that ſpot where 
the trades-hall now ſtands ;, very conveniently 6= 
tuated in one reſpect, as there were two ſmall; _ 


brooks © 


( 38 ) 


brooks hand by k. When Edward the Firſt ge- 


riſoned the town, he found this: caſtle very uſeful 


as a curb upon the inhabitants; and when the 
Scots regained it, Wallace ordered it to be demo- 


liſhed, leſt it ſhould again fall into the enemies 
hands. The antient records of the town were ei- 
ther burned or carried off during the uſurpation 


of Oliver Cromwell; but the community obtained 


a very ample charter 'of confirmation from Charles 
the Second, 'with new privileges and immunities. 


By this charter the provoſt is declared to be ſheriff 


within the royalty, and the four bailies, conjunct- 


ly and ſeverally, iheriff-deputes. The inhabitants 


are exeemed from appearance before any courts to 
be held by the ſneriff of Forfar, or his deputes. 


In other boroughs the ſheriff of the county has a 
_ cumulative juriſdiction with the magiſtrates, and 
I imagine the reaſon why the town of Dundee 
wiſhed to be exeemed from this was, that Forfar, 


an old, but mean borough, where the ſherift-courts 


are held, ſtands at the diſtance of eight computed 
miles, through a wild mountainous country. This 


exemption gave riſe to a law ſuit before the Court 


of Seſſion, which has lain dormant for many] 5 | 
The town's admiral juriſdiction is not ſo 
eſtabliſhed, though they occaſionally exerce 32 q | 
__ and indeed it ſeems neceſſary that a ſea-port where 
ſuch a conſiderable trade is carried on, ſhould have 
the power of ſettling diſputes, and Protecting pre- 


perty, both on the land and water in their bounds. 


Dundee is under the government of a provoſt, 

four bailies, a dean of guild, a treaſurer, a ſhore 
maſter, a counſellor to the guildry, ſive merchant, 
and three trades counſellors; the four bailies of 
the former year, are, by the ſet of the town, 
counfellors without election, one of whom is al- 
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ways elected dean of guild; ſo that the council .. 
conſiſts of twenty members, fifteen of whom are 
changed e e only the provoſt may be re- 
elected for a ſecond year. The nine incorporated 
trades are governed by a conveener, a treaſurer; 
and their reſpective deacons, in all matters relat» 
ing to their crafts and funds. The town had m- 
ny ſuperiorities in the neighbourhood, but diſpa. 
ed of the greateſt part of them ſome time ago, 

when political diſputes run high between the fa- 
milies of Strathmore and Panmure. They are ſtill 
ſuperiors of the Hilton, a large ſuburb on the 
north, and ſome other places of leſs account. 
The Hoſpital is a large commodious welkaired 
building, in the weſt end of the town, and its re- 
venue is ſaid to be from three to four hundred 
pounds Sterling per annum. It is under the ſole 
direction of the town- council. Decayed burgeſſes 
were formerly admitted to it, as well as the com- 
mon poor, but it was found from experience, to 
be more beneficial to allow the burgeſſes a ſettled 
penſion, according to their rank and circumſtan- 
ces; and to permit the common poor to remain in 
. their own .houſes. Their penſions and various 
allotments are regularly paid to them, by the Hoſ- 


pital-maſter, the firſt day of every montn. 

Tux market place is an oblong ſquare, from 
eaſt to weſt, three hundred and ſixty feet in length, 
and one hundred feet broad. Two other ſtreets, 
on each end, branch out from the ſides of it; and 


till the year 1777, a neat croſs, erected in 1589, 


ſtood in the centre. In 1734, an elegant town+ 
houſe was built on the ſouth fide, which has a 


very handſome front, piazas below, and a ſpire - 


ver it an hundred and thirty-nine feet high. This 
large building contains the guild-hall, a court» 
hy 


. 
room, a finely finiſhed maſon- lodge, the poſt-office, 
the bank, ſome vaulted repoſitories for the town's 


reeords, and the common priſon, which is in the 


two upper ſtoreys, and does much honour to the 
taſte and humanity of the magiſtrates under whoſe 


_ auſpices it was conſtructed. It conſiſts of four 


rooms, each of them twenty feet long, twelve feet 


Wide, and feven and an half feet high in the roof. | 


They are arched above and below, und have each 
of them a window four and an half feet by four, 
and a fire-place, three feet ſquare. Two of them 
front the ſtreet; there is another ſmaller room 


- called the iron-houſe, and a dungeon below for 
notorious criminals. From its height, and the 


ſtrong iron bars, and doors, this is eſteemed one 
of the ſecureſt priſons in the iſland. The jailor 


attends the priſon from ſix in the morning till 


eight .at night, and the priſoners may purchaſe 


their proviſions where they chuſe. On the eaſt 


end of the ſquare the incorporated trades have c- 
reQed a grand building, the ground flat of which 


is let for ſhops and dwelling-houſes ; the upper 
ſtorey is appropriated for public rooms. The 


trades-hall, which is occaſionally uſed - ag-a/play- 


| houſe, is fifty feet long, thirty feet broad, and 


twenty-five feet high in the roof. It fronts the 
ſquare, and the outſide is decorated with Ionic co- 
lumns, which are rather too tall for their diame- 


ters. There are nine lefler halls, or apartments 


backward, where the different crafts meet to do 
buſineſs. The acceſs to the whole is eaſy, by a 
good ſtone- ſtair, and large paſſages. The opulence 
of the incorporations may be inferred from this, 


that they had but lately finiſhed a very elegant 


church when they ſet about this building. Their 


©  conveener wears a gold chain as the inſignia of 
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his office. The church juſt mentioned is dedicat- 


ed to Saint Andrew, «he tutelar ſaint of Scotland, 
and the foundation-ſtone of it was laid on the 


fourth of June 1772, by Doctor James Blenſhall, 


one of the town's miniſters, in preſence of a vaſt 
crowd of ſpectators. Under the ſtone was depo- 


ſited a plate with the following inſcription, Which 


s alſo cut on the front of the building. 


E A. 
Paſtores, Pryſbyteri, 
e 
Populuſque Taodunenſes, 
A. 96 £2 1772. 5 : 


Sar Andrew's church ſtands a little off the 
ſtreet called the Cowgate, and we aſcend to it by 
a broad gravel-walk, with a graſs plot on each fide, 

. incloſed with a ſtone fence, and a handſome gate. 


The pulpit, pews, galleries, veſtry, and every inch 


within the walls, are finiſhed in a genteel ſtile, and 
not a cobweb, not a pile of duſt to be ſeen, on the 
walls, ſeats or paſſages. The pulpit, the carved 
work of which is gilt, ſtands in the centre of the 
ſouth fide-wall, and fronting it there is an area lead- 
ing to a genteel door in the back-wall, which when 
you paſs, you enter to a very neat apartment, off 
which there'are two ſmaller ones, to which you 
may alſo enter without the church. Theſe, I ima- 


gine, are intended for an unmarried clergyman. 


The church has a handſome belfry, furniſhed with 
a ring of fine muſical bells, of different tones and 
ſizes. They have four large ſilver diſhes for the 
communion bread, and eight large cups, of the 
ſame metal, for the wine; all the gifts of private 


gentlemen. I have been the more minute in the 
x 5 AS Os deſcription 
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gde eſeription of this church, as I think the incorpor- 


ations of Dundee have. great merit in ſetting an 


example which every ſenfible man would wiſh to 


be imitated. How reproachſul is it to ſociety, 


that in many places ſet apart for the worſhip of 
God, no regard is ſhewn to decency and cleanli- + 
neſs. The air is contaminated with the ſtench of 


mouldy walls, the eye is hurt by them; the fetid 
duſt brought in by peoples” feet from new open- 
ed graves is ſaffered to remain in the paſſages 
till it dries, and 1s blown about by the wind whiſ- 
tling through the broken glaſs, while thoſe in church 


mult inhale it with every breath they draw. Clean- 


lineſs was a part of the Jewiſh religion, and is cer- 
tainly not leſs becoming the purity of the Chriſ- 
an; N 3 
BESI OUESs Saint Andrew's, they have other three 
places of worſhip, of the eftabliſhed religion, and 
they talk of building another. The old church, 
when entire, has been a very magnificent building, 
perbaps the largeſt pariſh church in the world. It 
was built by David Earl of Huntington, brother 


to William the Lion, on his return from the third 
. Cruſade, in which, with about five hundred of 
his countrymen, he accompanied Richard the Firſt 


of England, in the year 1189. David, in bis re- 


turn to Scotland, was in great danger of being 


ſhipwrecked, but at laſt got ſafe into the Tay. In 


memory of his deliverance, and in gratitude to the 
Virgin Mary, he built this church. It was origi- + 
Monty connected with a great ſquare tower, ſtill 

1 


itanding, but a good way diſtant from the part of 


the church now remaining. The tower is an 


hundred and eighty-ſix feet high, and on the top 


. _ of it a ſmall houſe is built within the balluſtrades, 
which, from the ſtreet, has a moſt diminutive ap- 
46) hes 5 5 pearance. 
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pearance. The remaining part of the building, 
makes three large places of worſhip. When Ed- 
ward the Firſt beſieged Dundee, a great number of 
the inhabitants moved their moſt valuable effects 
into the church, and were burned along with them. 
Further to perpetuate the memory of his ſafe re- 
turn, David is ſaid to have changed the name of the 


town from AlleFum to Dei-dinum, from which 


ſome derive its modern name, though others take 
the etymology of it to be Dun-Tay, or the Hill of 


the Tay. Dundee ſuffered exceedingly during the 


| troubles in Charles the Firſt's time, and the uſur- 
pation of Oliver Cromwell; being ſometimes un- 
der the command of one party, and at others at 
the mercy of another. In 1645, the Marquis of <<. ÞJ 
Montroſe took it by ſtorm; and in 1651, under | 
the command of its provoſt, Major-general Lumf- 
den, it vigorouſly oppoſed General Monk, who 


carried it by ſtorm on the firſt of September, and 
put all in arms to the ſword. This is reckoned 
one of the greateſt misfortunes that ever happened 
to any town in Scotland: there were at that time 


above ſixty veſſels in the harbour, and ſo great was 


the ſpoil, that, it is ſaid, every private ſoldier had 


ſixty pounds Sterling for his ſhare. As a compen- 
ſation for this damage, and to enable them to re- 
pair their harbour and public buildings, the com- 
munity obtained of Charles II. a ſmall impoſt upon 


ale brewed, or brought into town for ſale, for the term 


of twenty-five years. The grant has been frequent - 

ly renewed by ſubſequent parliaments. Till the 
year 1745, the town had only draw-wells, but 
ſince that period it has been plentifully ſupplied _ 
by fine ſprings, brought in from the ſuburb of the _ 
 Hiltown, and diſcharge&by:ſeven pipes, at proper 
diſtances in the. ſtreets.” Till about eight or ten 
8 ef Ts „„ - 
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5 „ 
years ago, the butcher-market was held in the 
Principal ſtreet, where the trades-hall now ſtands, more r 
and the meat expoſed to ſale upon moveabte wood- land. 
en frames; but that nuifance is now removed, and 1 my we 
a commodious fleſh-market made out, in a by- every! 
place, near the river ſide. The buildings are ge- a ſmall 
nerally from from three to four ſtoreys high,” the nefit te 
ſtreets well paved, and clean kept. In one of f every 
them, called the Murray-gate, in compliment to A larg 
the guid regent, ſeveral bombs, unbutſt, were late- which 
ly found, deep ſunk'in the earth. Tam, &c. | bde of 
8 JJV 0 and op 
„ 7 ſtand 1 
wo . ſome | 
1 „ 3 tuation 
en ei 
„„ | e never 
Diddup caftle—the harbour —trade and manmnfactures a ſuffic 
of Dundee—lift of the inhabitants —burying ground. zcaltle « 
„ e not to 
| | | „ „ | e mation 
A LITTLE north of Dundee, on the brow of Black 
a hill, ſtands Diddup caftle, long the property of | Friars 
the Scrimgeors, conſtables of Dundee, thereafter alſo a | 
of Grame vifcount Dundee, killed at the battle of TRI 
_ Gillicrankie, and now of Mr, Douglas of Douglas. ish mi 
James, Marquis of Douglas, got a gift of the for- on bot 
feitry, from King William. The bouſe has been eſt but 
long ruinous, but its remains, the noble walks a= time. 
round it, and ſome old timber, yet ſtanding, ſhew dhe pu 
what it once has been. The lands in the neighl- It has 
bourhood of the town are generally a good foil, deal of 
much improved, and let at a high rent; and as large 
© they live in the vicinity of a rich and fertile coun- Cn 
try, the inhabitants have all kinds of proviſions at be lod 
: ; | OE, £ 9 | more tants C 
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„ 
more reaſonable rates than in moſt towns in Scot- 
land. Being ſo near the ſea, except it be in ſtor- 
my weather, they have fiſh brought to their doors 


every lawful day. Two miles north of the town, 


a ſmall rivulet called Dighty water, is of great be- 
nefit to the inhabitants for driving their mills, and 
every deſcent has been employed to that purpoſe. 
A large bleachfield has been lately made out on it, 
which does a good deal of bufineſs. On the north 


| fide of the river, at a little diſtance from the ſea, 


and oppoſite to Parton-Craigs on the ſouth ſhore, 
ſtand the ruins of Broughty Caſtle, a place of 
ſome ſtrength in former ages, which, from its ſi- 

tuation, were it properly fortified, might exceed- 

ingly annoy veſſels entering the Tay, but could 
never be a benefit equal to the expence of keeping 
a ſufficient garriſon in it. Of what benefit is the 


 acaftle of Dumbarton to the river Clyde, if it be 


not to announce to the neighbourhood the 29th 


of May, the 4th of June, &c. Before the Refor- 


mation, Dundee had a convent of Dominicans, or 
Black Friars, and one of Franciſcans, or Gray 
Friars z the Gray Siſters, an order of nuns, had 
alfo.z heul berirrr... EO. 

ITE Tay, oppoſite Dundee, is about three Eng- 
liſh miles broad, and being ſheltered by high lands 
on both ſides, is a ſafe road for ſhips of the great- 


eſt burthen; two hundred fail may lie in it at one 


time. The pier is extenſive, and well adapted to 
the purpoſes of loading and diſcharging veſſels. 
It has a dock and ſhip-builder's yard, where a great 
deal of buſineſs is done. In the year 1756, three 
large ware-houſes were built upon it for the- ac- 


commadation of the merchants, where goods may 


be lodged at a moderate expence. The inbabi- 
tants carry on an extenſive trade, both foreign and 
e e domeſtic; 


domeſtic; they import large quantities of flax 


from Holland avd the Baltic, and conſtantly em- 
ploy fix or ſeven veſſels in the London trade. 


There is more coarſe linen manufactured in the 
county of Forfar, than in any other county in Scot= 


land, and of this as much is made in and about 
Dundee, as in the whole county beſides. It is 
chiefly of that kind called Oſnaburghs, which is 


twenty-ſix inches broad, and the pieces generally 
meaſure about an hundred and forty yards; on an 


They alſo manufacture a great deal of coarſe linen 


for ſheeting, ſoldiers ſhirts, &c. which is fold, ſome 


of it bleached, and ſome brown. It is chiefly ſent 
to the London market, and there ſold to the ex- 
Porters, by Scots factors, for account of the ma- 

nufacturers and dealers. On thoſe coarſe linens 
the government, with great propriety, allows a 
_ debenture of a penny halfpenny a-yard, from its 


om weight, and the lowneſs of the price, the 


anch could not elſe be carried on without loſs. 
In ſome years, when there was a briſk demand, a- 
bove four millions of yards have been ſtamped at 


the two public offices. A few years ago thd Dun- 


dee merchants re ſolved to make a trial of fending 


their linens to the Weſt Indies, and a ſmall-cargo 


was accordingly ſent out; but, very unluckily, the 


veſſel was wrecked, when ſhe had nearly reached 


her port. This misfortune, and the unſcttled ſtate 
of public affairs; which ſoon after took place, bas 
prevented any further attempts of that kind. Had 


the goods reached their port, there is no room to 


doubt of their having anſwered: Thus the ex- 
8 of ſhipping, re-ſhipping, London commiſ- 


on, &c. would have been ſaved. The outly of 5 


money would have been little felt; for as the goods 
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3 lag at London ſix, nine, 8 twelve 


ſold at twelve and Solrtoun!: months credit, the 
dealers in Dundee are generally two years out of 
their money. The manufacture of ſail-cloth has 
been long eſtabliſhed in Dnndee, and is carried on 


5 to a great extent; it has of late been conſiderably 
enlarged, but is at preſent rather duller than it has 
been. They have two rope-works, (one of them 


of long ſtanding,) which do a great deal of buſineſs, 


and plentifully ſupply the ſhipping: and country 


with all kinds of 1 SO bares wat nt of 
liſhed, whi as tuc- 


to the buyers. Mr.. Mungo Dick, of this place, 
was the firſt in Scotland whe made goòd ſewing 


coloured threads; he ſo effectually eſtabliſhed the 


character of his manufacture, that in all places of 
Great- Britain, Dundee threads, and good threads, 


are phraſes of the ſame import. Hence the retail- 


ers generally put over their doors, Dundee 
thread ſold here.” Of this article, a "om * 
quantity is annually manufactured. 

A LARGE ſugar-houſe was eſtabliſhed here a= 


bout twelve years ago, which does a great deal of 


buſineſs, and makes goods of an excellent quality. 


A great deal of their ſugars are ſhipp'd off for 


Leith, and other ports on the eaſt coaſt. They 


1 tan-works in Dundee, three or four of 
them conſiderable, one eſpecially, is equal, if not 


ſuperior, to any in Scotland. The proprietors * 
moſt of them carry on the ſhoe-making buſineſs, 
to a great extent, and ſend their ſhoes to London, 


where they are fold to the exporters, who are al- 


lowed, by government, one penny per pound 
wg EET on the ſhoes, when. the tanner 
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pays one penny halfpenny duty on the rough ma- 
terials. Three-pence on the ſhoes, would be no 
more than equal to this. In one word, trade and 


manufactures have ſo flouriſhed in Dundee for 


ſome time paſt, that it is thought the buildings 


have increaſed a third fince the year 1760. A 


liſt of the inhabitants, including the country part 
of Doctor Small's charge, was taken about three 


months ago, which makes the whole 15, 752. 
They are thus diſtinguiſhed ;\ in Doctor's Small's 


diviſion, Of no religion, 29—Church of Scotland, 


7799—Epiſcopals, 529g—Difſenters, 1 119—total, 


9476. In Mr. Snodgraſs's diviſion, of uo religien, 
23—Churchof Scotland, 2485 —Epiſcopals, 203— 


Diſſenters, 278—total, 2989. In Doctor Blen- 
ſhall's diviſion, of uo religion, 52—Church of Scot- 


land, 2619—Epiſcopals, 261—Diffenters, 355— 
total, 3287.” Total, of us religion, 104—total of 


the Church of Scotland, 12,903—total of Epiſco- 


pals, 993—— total of Diſſenters, 1752. J Rwy 
fain hope, for the honour of Forfarſhire, that 


particular ſect or party of nominal -Chiiſtians. 


By Difſenters, I apprehend, are meant, Burgherr 
Seceders, Antiburghers, Glaſſites, Methodiſts, Be- 


reans, &c. &c. &c. Wage? 5 hh when it was a 
reproach to ſay, I am of. Paul, I of Apollos,” 
when there was one Lord, one faith, one bap- 


tiſm.“ It ſeems ſomewhat odd, that in the firſt 
diviſion, thoſe of no religion, are but as one to three 
hundred and ſixty-one; in the ſecond, as one to 


an hundred and thirty; and in the third, as one 
to ſixty-three, or nearly ſo. If we ſuppoſe the 


Diſſenters to be all preſbyterians, on the main, it 
appears, that during the laſt fifty years, above one. 


In 


— 


by 
thoſe of no religion we are not to underſtand Athe- 
iſts, but rather ſuch as attach themſelves to no 
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in ſeven of the eſtabliſhed church hath left her : 
communion. I ſay, the laſt fifty years, for before ET, 


that period, ſo far as I know, there were, of them, 


no Diſſenters, but a few old Cameronians. There 


are, in Dundee, three Epiſcopal meetings, three 


Seceder meetings, one Methodiſt, one Glaſſite, 
and one Anabaptiſt meeting, ſo that, one with a- 


nother, they have only 350 hearers. 
Tux Bank of Dundee is on a very 


can be no doubt of ſucceſs; provided only, that 


they attend to the old adage, Slow and ſure.” | 
In former ages, the burying ground lay near the - 


river fide, where the buildings are now moſt 


crowded ; but being found too confined, and in 


an improper place, the community incloſed a large 
detached ſpot with a high ſtone wall, in which 
they have buried their dead for about two hundred 
years paſt. No veſtige of the old cemetry remains, 
but part of the ſide-walls of a chapel, and on them 
ſome mean houſes have been built; a ſmall Gothic 
arch is now the entry to a cow-houſe. Among a 


great variety of monuments, very few merit a par- 
ticular deſcription. A very elegant one has been 


lately erected to the memory of Lady Wedder- 
burn, a daughter of the Earl of Airlie's. From a 


ſquare baſe and pedeſtal, about ſeven feet high, 


ſprings an Ionic column, crowned with a flaming 


urn. On the plinth, or faces of the pedeſtal], 


within a moulding, are four poliſhed ſlabs, three 


of gray, and the fourth, on the weſt; of the pureſt 
e E White 
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reſpeQable 

_ footing, many of the principal gentlemen in the 
town and county being partners in it; they are 
bound in /olidem, and as no man doubts their honour, 
their notes have a ready and general currency. - 
When, as in this caſe, the landed and commercial 
intereſts unite to promote a public meaſure, there 
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White marble. On the laſt, are the following fi- 
gures in alto rehevo, cut by Sheemaker. A lady, 
as if juſt dying, wrapt in a light flowing robe, 
from the breaſt dowuward, aud partly extended 
on a Ong projecting prominence, near the bot- 
tom of the marble. In her countenance, inno- 

cence and reſignation axe happily expreſs'd. An 
angel ſitting at ber head, ſupports her ſhoulders; 
her neck and head reſt upon his right arm; be- 
low which is ſeen the lady's rigbt arm banging 
over the outſide of the angel's knee. His face is 
d verted from the body, and, his bead ſupported, by 
his left hand, in which he holds a handkerchief to 

his eyes. In the back-ground, another angel, 
_ fronting the lady's face, holds up her left hand, 
tenderly preſſing it to bis lips, who ſeems as if he 
would ſay, -** Siſter, come away!” The tender 
feelings are ſtrongly marked in the profile of the 
angel at the. head; all that his amiable charge had 

ſuffered ſeems preſent to bis mind. The turning 

his eyes from her, has an effect upon the ſpeCta- 
tor's mind which, no words can, expreſs. We 
think not of the ſculptor's art, but feel the full 
force of his ideas. In the countenance of the o- 
ther angel there is a mixture of grief and tender- 
neſs; the ſtorm now over, he welcomes the late 
toſſed paſſenger to the calm regions of bliſs, the 
ever-blooming groves of immortality. In a corner 
of the ſlab there is a ſky, from which diverging rays 
of light point to the lady's face; emblematically to 
teach us this intereſting truth, that living, or dying, 
we are always under the eye of HIM who made us. 
If I had remained in Dundee a month, I, think 1 
ſhould have.gone everyday to ſee this beautiful mo- 
nument of conjugal affection, Below the ſculpture 
is the following inſcrip tion. . 
2 b MEeMorIz 


EN 

M MORI ſacrum Daminæ Margaratæ Ogilvy, 
ſponſe Domini Joannis Wedderburn de Ballen- 
dean, Militis Baroneti, Obiit die XXIII. Martii, 


Anno MDCCLXXV, M#tatis fue XXVII. 


ON a grave- ſtone, near to this monument, is the 


following rude inſcription, Heir lyis ane honeſt 
man Walter Govrlay maltman and burgeſs of 


Dundee quvha deceſſit in 28 day of Apryil 1628 of 


the aige of 46 zeires with his twenne bairnis.” 


Below there is a coat of arms, (which almoſtevery 


ſtone in the burying ground has) and under that, 


two large death heads, for the man and wife, and 


four rows of ſmaller ones, five in each row, for 


the twenty children. If this Kone ſpeaks truth, 


the moſt remarkable circumſtance is, that a fami- 


ly, of two and twenty perſons, died fo near one 


another as to be all buried in one grave. Iam, & . 
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Tur country from Dundee to this place; is 


very pleaſant, and generally in good culture, eſpe- 
cially till we have got a few miles north, whe 
on our left, we paſs Kelly, the ſeat of the Earl 


Panmure. . It is a large houfe, ſurrounded by a 


very extenſive park, incloſed with a ſtone and lime 
wall. On our right we ſee a great many ſmall 


hills, ſo completely covered with blowing fand, 


that not a pile of graſs grows on them. The ſes 


ſhore is all the way flat and ſandy. . Arbroath, or 
Aberbrothwick, lies in a fine bottom, at the mouth 
of the ſmall river Brothwick. On the north fide; 
the harbour is a fine 3 tiling of the land 
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for its protection. It has ſeveral piers and baſons ſurfa' 
for veſſels to lie at, for the loading or delivery of blow! 
goods. The town is not large, but carries on a Over 

retty briſk trade in threads, and Oſnaburghs. | Goth 
Its chief glory was its antient Abbey, the ruins of but a 


which, in grandeur. and magnificence, are equal to ha 
| to any thing of the kind in the iſland. A 
_ _ "THE Abbey of Arbroath was a convent of Be- unde 
nedictines, or Black Monks, ſo called from Saint ſeven 
Benedict, or Bennet, an Italian, their founder, tire. 
who lived about the year 500. It was founded | porel 
by King William the Lion, in the year 1178, and inſid 
held to be the richeſt of the Scotch Abbies. At ile p 
the Reformation it was given to James Duke of each 
Chbattelherault, and Earl of Aran, who made it | tber 
_ over to his ſecond fon, Lord John Hamilton. The level 
poor remains of it were purchaſed ſrom the Ha- graſs 
milton family by Charles the Firſt, and reſtored to The 
the church, and ſince the abolition of Epiſcopacy, and 
have been under the management of the barons of 1 
Exchequer. The Abbey, the houſes of the cler- hie 
gx, the gardens, walks, and burial ground, were mete 
incloſed by a ſtone-wall, about twenty feet high, loofe 
part of which is ſtill ſtanding. The church, and its f: 
remaining ruins, are on an eminence on the weſt of eaſt, 
the town, and in ſpight of the depredations of arch! 
Time and enthuſiaſts, have ſtill ſo majeſtically grand fide ; 
an- appearance, that one cannot approach them weſt 
without. reverence. Entering from the weſt we tache 
have the grandeſt view: The weſt gable is about „ 
ſeventy- two feet in breadth, outſide meaſure, and 1 The 
haas four piers, or projections, in it, three on the proj 
north of the entry, the laſt of which is its north ſupp 
boundary, and the fourth, in a line with tbe ſouth | roun 
wall of the church. The moſt northerly pier is the | 


the higheſt, being about an hundred feet above the \ ſure: 
5 | TY ſurface. 
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ſurface of the ground. About ten feet of it wis 
blown down by the great wind, 2oth Jan. 1939: 


Over the entry, or great weſt door, are three ſmall 
Gothic windows, above which nothing remains 


but about two-thirds of a circular one, which ſeems 
to have been about fifteen feet diameter. Over 


the entry has been a large tower, or belfry, the 
under part of which formed a porch of twetity- 
ſeven- feet in length, the arch of which is ſtill en- 


tire. The length of the church, excluſive of 'the 


porch, is about an hundred and five feet, arid its 


inſide breadth about fixty-three. The great croſs 
ille projects thirty-three feet, inſide meaſure, on 
each fide the body of the church. The whole of 


the north ſide-wall, and north end of the iſle, are 
levelled with the ground, and overgrown with 


graſs, but great part of the ſouth is ſtill ſtanding. 
The ſouth end of the croſs iſle is almoſt entire, 
and ſeems to be about eighty feet high. It has 
two arched windows about thirty feet high, over 


which there is a circular one, about nine feet dia- 
meter, of which the inſide moulding, at top, hangs 


looſe from the work above, as if juſt tottering to 
its fall. Nearly in a line with this gable, on the 


eaſt, is another almoſt entire, which has a large 
arched window, and a ſmall ſquare one on each 
fide; it has had two round towers on the eaſt and 


weſt corners. A little fouth of theſe ſtands de- 
tached, a large fragment, the weſt fide of which is 


the one half of a gate-way, of an octagonal figure. 
The whole piece is about thirty feet high, and 


projects a good way on both fides. The pier which 
ſupports it has been ſtript of the cut ſtones all a- 
round, for about ten feet high, yet not an inch of 


the inſide has parted from the cement. It mea- 


ſures about eight * round, and ſupports an 
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of the gate-way, ſtands a fragment of a fide-wall, 
about thirty feet long, and twenty-two feet high, 


which has ſhared the ſame fate. About the height 
of eight feet from the ground, the ſquared ſtones 
have been pick'd out, on both fides, the whole 


length, and as the wall was not thick originally, 
where the ſtones have been taken out, the remain- 
der of it does not ſeem to be above five or fix 

- Inches; in many places you ſee through it; but 
ſio excellent is the cement, and ſo carefully has the 


wall been built, that the incumbent weight has : 


had no bad effect upon it; though I own I choſe 
to paſs it very ſpeedily. Weſt of this wall, which 
is now the eaſt boundary of a private gentleman's 
garden, ſtood two large courts, which are totally 
_ demoliſhed, excepting one houſe, which the gen- 


tleman purchaſed, with ſome adjacent ground. 


The houſe has been lately repaired, and has ſqme 
good apartments in it. The timbering is of ſtrong 
oak, which, if taken care of, may laſt for ages to 


tory, which includes the principal entry from that 
quarter. Nothing can be imagined richer than 
the ornaments of the door, which have ſuffered 


leſs from time and barbarians than one would have 


expected. As the ground is now private proper- 
ty, the proprietor has a right to uſe it in what 
manner he thinks moſt for his intereſt ; but while 
the church was uſed as a place of religious wor- 


it. 


ſhip, I med oh thoſe who frequented it would 


| have claimed a poſſeſſory right in all the entries to 


' 


„ ;ͤ%ũ ũ« 
| immenſe load, which, though it chiefly hangs over 
the one fide, the weight has not in the leaſt degree 
drawn it from the perpendicular. A little weſt 


To the. ſouth ſide-wall of the church a long | 
ſhed, or too-fall, is adjected, for a lint manufac- 
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obſerving, that the entry to the great weſt door of 
the Abbey- church of Paiſley, is ſhut up, though 


the divine offices are ſtill performed within its 
walls. About nine years ago, the area, from the 


ſtreet backward, was ſold for the trifling ſum of 


ſix pounds Sterling, and a ſhilling yearly of per- 


petual  quit-rent. The perſon who bought it, 


built a barn in front, and ſoon after fold it to ano- 


ther. It is now uſed as a flaughter-houſe, and the 


ground backward as a dunghill. I have heard it 


pleaded, that as the door had not, for a long time, 
been uſed as an entry to the church, the area be- 
came a nuſance, and therefore was with propriety - 
_ # ſhut up. Ih admit that it was expoſed to the ſame 
inconvenience with other open places in towns, 
but this might have been prevented, at the expence 


of a few ſhillings, by erecting a wooden rail be- 


fore it. No doubt the ground has been thought- 
leſsly ſold, and certainly without foreſeeing the 
mean purpoſe to which it is now applied; but 
when we conſider that the noble patron has been 


long and juſtly diſtinguiſhed for his taſte in build- 


ing, we have every reaſon in the world to believe 
that this vile hut will not long continue to diſgrace. 
a noble building, venerable for its age, exceeding- _ 


ly valued for the excellence of its architecture, 


and revered from the ſacred purpoſe to which it 


is appropriated. As I have mentioned this door, 


I ſhall give a ſlight deſcription of it, which I the 
rather do, as no man can now ſee it, unleſs he 
chuſeth to ſink to the knees in blood and garbage. 
It is a ſharp Gothic arch, about eighteen inches 


within the outſide line of the wall, and its mould- 


ings and enrichments have a broad projecting ſlope 
on each ſide, and above the arch; ſo that the 
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whole has ſomething the appearance Of a fan bend- 
ing inward, at both ſides, and at top. In the flope, - 
on each fide, twelve columns ſpring from a liſt, a- 


bout a foot high, and riſe to the perpendicular al- 
titude of the door-cheeks, where they are tied to- 
gether by a neat cornice about nine inches high ; 


below which, each of them has a kind of aſtragal, 
or ring. The columns are of different diameters, 
the largeſt not fix inches in circumference. Some 
of them are thoroughly rounded, and ſtand in 
grooves; others are only half rounded. From the 


outſide of the columns on one fide of the door, to 
the outſide of them on the other, there are about 
thirty members or mouldings, which go round the 


arch and form the projection. Theſe members, 


both grooves and prominences, are of different 
ſizes, and in the centre there is a broad line of 


ſmall-ribb'd ſquares ſomething reſembling. net-" 


work. On each fide the door, and without the en- 
richments, is a long and narrow Gothic nich, very 
ſharp at top, Above the entry are two ſharp Go- 
thic windows, ſeparated by a ſtone pfer, about 


thirty feet high, and each of them about nine feet 


broad, but again divided by two ſmall piets into 


three lights. Over theſe is a large ſemicircular 
window, much lower than the two below. The 


arched part of each of the two lower windows is 
divided into ſix circles, by ſtone mouldings. 


Ox the welt of this garden, is the principal en- 


try, or gate-way, from the fouth. We enter 
an arch which was originally eighteen and an half 


feet wide, and ſixteen feet high, but Cardinal Da- 
vid Beaton, who was abbot from 1524, till about 
1540, contracted it, without hurting the fine 


mouldings, to nine and an half feet wide, and ele- 


ven in height. When we have advanced thirty feet, 
OT TE. 
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we come at another arched gate, with a poſtern; 
and thirty feet further, we come at a third; all 


arched at top, the whole way, with a high tower 


above them, which is ſtill landing. On the in- 
ſide of the north gate, there is a deep groove cut 


in the ſtone on both ſides, for letting up and down 
an iron gate. This gate is juſt without the great 


weſt door of the church, and its front is in a line 


with the ſouth wall. From this gate, in a right 
line, a prodigious high wall extends to the weſt, 


for about an hundred feet, when it terminates in 
a tower about thirty feet ſquare, and ſixty feet 


high. The outer walls of this tower are entire to 
the caping; and from the ſouth-weſt corner of it 

the wall (there but about twenty feet high) ex- 

tends round a garden, the ſoil of which is within 
a few feet of its top. Till ſome time after the be- 
ginning of this century, there was, a little ſouth of 
the church, a grand reſervoir for water, conſtruc- 


ted of ſtones accurately cut, and ſupported by nine 
columns, ſo ſtrongly put together, that it might 


have ſtood for many ages, as a ſpecimen of the 


fine taſte, and excellent workmanſhip of our-an- 


ceſtors. But, as the Dzmon of Barbariſm would 
have it, a houſe adjoining, and the ſpot of ground 
on which the reſervoir ſtood, became the property 


of a Goth; who yet, as is not uncommon, wiſhed 
poſterity to know, where his carcaſe ſhould” rot. 
The perſon I have in my eye, was John Ferguſon, 
a clergymen from the-weſt country, who was ſet- 


tled miniſter of Arbroath in the year 1700, and 
as an indemnification for his lofſes in the Darien 
project, got a gift of a houſe and a piece of ground 


from the Exchequer. He pulled down this fine 
piece of work, and with the ſtones of it, cauſed 
build a tomb for himſelf on the inſide of the ai 
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I faw the place where it ſtood, but not a veſtige 6f 
it remains. How!“ you will fay, * how can 


this be, did the ſtones reſent the indignity, and 


fink into the earth?“ No: the antiquaries owe 
their revenge to the juſtice and good ſenſe of the 
magiſtrates of Arbroath; who having built a new 
town-houſe in the year 1779, wifned to have a ſe- 


cure vaulted cell in it, for mad people, or . wh 
they 


- ous criminals, To fave the public money, 
made free with the ſtones of the parſon's tomb, 
to which they thought they had juſt as good a 
night as he had “. Though I knew that the in- 
genious Mr. Pennant had more ſcientifically de- 
{-ribed theſe auguſt ruins, I could not refift the 
impulſe of attempting to ſay ar, 3 objects 
which I contemplated with a grave and fedate plea- 
ſure. * 1 Mn 


TRE have but one church at Arbroath, which = 
is a collegiate charge. The ſouth-eaſt corner of 


it was part of a tower on the Abt | 
This chufch bas been lately repaired and beautifi- 
ed in a moſt elegant manner. The windows have 
been enlarged in the Abbey tile, the carved work 


Zarden wall. 


IJ corixp the following inſcription from a grave; 
ſtone in the burying place; as it only celebrates the 
gentleman's public virtues, it has probably been writ- 
ten by the Scribe of the Community. 


„ Hits lyis Alexander Peter, preſent town · treaſur- 
er of Arbroath, who died day of January 1630. 
Sven a treaſurer was not ſince nor yet before, 
| For commone works, calſais, brigs, and ſchoir. 

Of all others he did excel ; | 5 
He deviced our ſkvel, and he hung our bell.“ 
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of the pulpit, and the ſquare mouldings on the 


breaſts of the galleries are gilt. All the galleries 


have been painted of a mabogany colour, the ma- 
giſtrates, and the trades galleries have carpets, or 
breaſt-cloths over them; the whole church is, kept 


perfectly ſweet and clean. It is faid to have been 


remarked. by a plain 1 hgh vs am going inte & 
« J 


church m 3 hat he never before had 
ſeen God Almighty ſerved as a ſhentleman.” He 
needed not now go ſo far to ſee a due regard paid 


to the place where God is ſtatedly worſhipped. 


They have two Epiſcopal meetings here, and a 
Methodiſt meeting, but no Seceders. The people 
of Arbroath enjoy one great privilege, of which 
their fellow-ſubjzeRts, to the northward, are de- 
prived by act of parliament; it is, that they, 
and all to the ſouthward of the Red- head, (a pro- 


montory about five. miles further north) may burn 


Scotch coals water-borne, without paying duty. 
Whatever reaſons the legiſlature may have had 
for making this invidious diſtinction, at the time 
the act paſs'd, the thing has ſo ſtrange an appear- 


ance, that I cannot doubt of redreſs being obtain- 


ed were the matter properly brought before the 
Britiſh parliament. I think it would be perfectly 


inconſiſtent with their wiſdom. and equity, to per- 
mit the poor to be oppreſs'd, and the progreſs of 


agriculture retarded, by a local tax, which can by 


no means return a ſum to government equal to the 


damage .and diſtreſs it brings upon the country 


. where it is levied. If it be ſaid, that coals, when 
ſhipp'd, are conſidered” as an article of trade, and 


therefore may be taxed; the anſwer is not ſatis» 
factory; all taxes muſt be ultimately paid by the 
conſumers. of the goods, and are generally more 
than doubly paid, by the advance in the price 
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which the impoſition of every new tax produceth. 
It would have been equal to the people in the north 
of Scotland, had their parhament enacted, that 
all coals ſold to thoſe beyond ſuch a point on the 
ſea-ſhore 'ſhould be ſo much dearer at the pit 
mouth. In the ſecond place, if being water-borne 
was to ſubject them to a tax, why exempt from it 
all the ports on the coaſt of Fife, and Dundee, 
and Arbroath in Angus? The people of the north 
pay the ſame land tax with them, and are liable to 
the ſame exciſe and cuſtoms. I grant that the 
Newcaſtle -coals pay a duty at London, but I do 
not conſider this as a ſimilar caſe ; there is ſo great 
a demand for coal in the metropolis, ſuch vaſt 
quantities are carried to it, and they are ſhipp'd ſo 
reaſonably in the north of England, that they may 
be really conſidered as an article of trade, which 
will bear a ſmall tax to government. But neither 
do I conſider the coal-tax paid at London as a 


ublic one; were the Londoners to complain of 


it, it might be ſaid that * It was granted for, the 
building and ſupport of their own cathedral, and 
to the laſt purpoſe much of it is ſtill applied.” 
Tk foil in the neighbourhood of Arbroath is, 
generally, a ſtiff red clay, which, when properly 
cultivated, produceth a fine well bodied corn. I 
was told of a gentleman who, from about two and 


a half Scotch acres, had forty-ſix bolls of wheat. 


The Scotch acre is a fifth more than-the Engliſh, 
a Scotch boll is four buſhels; and a buſhel, of 
wheat, is a trifle more than a Wincheſter buſhel. 


It is a common obſervation, that, in antient times, 


the clergy had the good ſenſe to ſettle in fertile 


| foils. I imagine they conſidered the proſpects and | 


fſjituation, more than the ſoil; the fertility which we 
no find in it, may be, in a high degree, owing to 
N | | Jong 


CE]; 
long and careful culture. They were eaſy maſters, ] 
and therefore their lands were better cultivated 
than the lands of thoſe, who took their tenants 
bound, at the ſhorteſt warning, to arm in their 
quarrels. I non Ws | | 


LETTER VII. 


The coaſt to M utroſe—preſent fat f that burgh. 
| 1 0 r 9. * 


Fo Arbrogth to Montroſe he coaſt is s high 
and rocky, and has many curious openings and 
ſubterraneous caves in it. The country falls off, 
in fertility, about a mile north of Arbroath, and 
continues but very middling till we reach the Red- 
head, a high cliff, on which are the ruins of a very 
old caſtle, ſaid to have belonged to William the 


Lion. It- overlooks the ſea, and ſtands on the 


ſouth ſide of Lunan bay; a pretty ſemicircular ba- 
ſon, into which many a diftreſs'd veſſel has been 
happy to get. In the bottom of the bay is a 
church and village. Aſcending a ſteep hill, we 
pals through a highly improved country, to which 
only one objection can be made, that it is chiefly 
incloled by whin hedges. 'The fields are how- 
_ ever well cared for, and the roads between them 
broad and well made. The farm-houſes are built 
of {tone and lime, all covered with ſlate, and would 


be thought good in any part of the iſland. A 0 


ſtranger very naturally wiſhes to know, to whoſe 


induſtry and attention he owes the agreeable pro- 
| ſ pect. 


1 


ſpect. We enquiry he will be told, that he owes 
it to two brothers, Meſſrs. Scott of Duninala and 


| Roflie, who, ſomething more than forty years ago, 


began to improve their eſtates in this diſtri. 
They were the firſt who introduced lime as a ma- 
nure, and, from their ſucceſs, it is become general 


all over the north. They have lime-ſtone in their 


own lands, but ſeverely feel that they are a mile 
or two on the wrong fide of the Red-head. 'They 
cannot have even the culm, or refuſe, of a coal-pit, 
without paying a tax for it. 'The conſequence of 


which is, that they can purchaſe lime from Lord 


Elgin's kilns in Fite, where coals pay no duty, as 
cheap as they can burn it of their own ſtones. 
Firſt improvers have, in all countries, many diffi- 
eulties to ſtruggle with; the large ſums expended, 
the ſlow returns made, the obſtinacy and ignorance 
of ſervants, the woful chapter of accidents, and 
the illiberal ſneers of their timid and indolent 
neighbours. The man certainly has great merit, 
wg in ſpight of all theſe, goes on ** 
the proſecution of his plan; whatever his cot m- 
poraries may think, or ſay, impartial poſterity will 
do him juſtice. It will ſee what he has done; if 
he committed any blunders in the execution, they 
will be abſorbed in the gulph of Time; perſonal 
weakneſſes, the food of Envy and Malevolence, will 


BY 


plunge to the bottom, while Public Virtue, with 
. head erect, ſwims upon the ſurface. 


- MonTrosz ſtands within half a mile of the 
ſea, on a flat ſandy bottom, at the influx of the 
river South-Eſk; and, though not a large, is a very 
pleaſant place. The principal ſtreet is broad, and 
has a paved foot-way on each ſide. The houſes 
have a neat elegant appearance, were it not that 


the ** of many of them are to the ſtreet. Peo- 
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ple differ as to the etymology of the name of this, 
town, it is written Minroſs, Montroſs, and Mon- 
troſe, the laſt term is now generally adopted, for. 
no other reaſon, but that Buchanan calls it Men-. 
ro/ſarum ; this a is pretty poetical name, but has no 
foundation in nature, for roſes grow elſewhere as 
well as here. The burgh's oldeſt charter is from 
King David the Firſt, in which it is called Sal- 
lork, which, from the ſound, I take to be Norſe, 
or Daniſh ; the laſt ſyllable is, certainly fo, for in 
Denmark they have a mixed copper coin, called 
an Ork, ſilverment. In a charter of confirmation 
by David the Second, dated 6 March, in the 23. 


year of his reign, (1352) the town is called Mon- 


rois, It got another charter from David the Be- 
cond, dated the firſt of May, in the fortieth year 
of his reign, by which he makes over to the com- 
munity ſeveral fiſhings on the waters of Southeſk 


and Northeſk, and other property therein men- 


tioned ; the redendo of this charter is an annual 
payment of. ſixteen pounds Sterling. They have 
ſeveral other charters from Robert the Second, 
and his ſucceſſors, kings of Scotland, all which are 


ſtill extant. The town is under the government of a 


provoſt, three bailies,' a dean of guild, a treaſurer, 
an hoſpital-maſter, ten merchant, and two trades 
counſellors. None of the crafts are incorporated, 
either by the crown, or by ſeals of cauſe from the 


town=-council. The weekly market is on Friday, 


and there is an annual fair in May, called theRood- 


Tar. ; 


AT che ſouth nt of the principal ſtreet, ſtands 
the town-houſe, a large modern building, with a 


handſome front of cut ſtone a pediment above, 


and fan exchange, with piazas, under it. The 
town-hall, a very genteel room, is in the firſt ſto- 
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rey. Backward from the town-houſe ſtands the 


church, a collegiate charge; which, both on the 


outhde, and the in, is, I think, the heavieſt and 


moſt irregular building I ever ſaw. No doubt the 


people of Montroſe are ſufficiently attentive to 


their own ſafety, but for my ſhare, from its out- 


ſide appearance, I was afraid of going into it, nor 


could 1 think myſelf ſafe from the view of its in- 


| fide; which is gloomy and diſagreeable beyond 


deſcription. In the burial ground are a prodigious 


number of tombs and grave-ſtones, with long in- 


ſcriptions; ſome of them ſenſible and modeſt, o- 
thers poor and trifling. One, on the erave-ſtone 
of a ſhip-maſter, is in the Log-book ſtile ; the 
years and months, and days when his children 
were born, are not only marked down for the in- 
formation of poſterity, but fo alſo are the years 
and months they lived, and when they died; it is 
to be hoped that ſome future genius will improve 


upon this plan, and add the hours, minutes, and 


ſeconds. I do not recolle& where I met with the 


following inſcription, which 1s a a 29735 25 


te infantine ſtile. 


ORNADERI paſs not by this ſtone, 5 1 
e thine eye, . + 271 
Till thou haſt learn'd that underneath 


1 Does e Thomſon Fer 


A Livery little boy was s he, 
And early ſprung to light, 

Nine months he ſhould have kept bis cell, 
But left it in the eight. 


How long he lived here below, 
And what to him beſel, 


) 


— 


4 
No wiſer wouldſt thou be to know; 
80 Reader, fare thee well. 


* 


Burr while I wiſh to expoſe the abſurdity of 
' theſe monumental nothings, I mean not to inſinu- 
ate that a tender parent may not ere& a monument 
to the memory of a favourite child ; ws in 
that, and in every other caſe, the inſcription ſhould 
convey ſome uſeful reflexion to the reader's mind. 
A friend of, mine loſt a favourite boy, while on 
the breaſt, about thirty years ago, in whoſe coun- 
tenance there was ſomething 0 inexpreſſibly en- 
gaging, that no body could paſs the nurſe in the 
ttreet, without ſtopping her to look at him. The 
following ſtanzas were written by his father. 


HERE, from the cares of life remov'd, 
Before its cares he knew, 
A lovely infant peaceful reſts, 
Whom Death untimely flew. 


A FAIRER face than cer was feign'd 
A mild expreſhve eye, AY ERS 
In every feature virtue ſmil'd, 
Freſh blooming from the ſky. 


Non to a father's partial eye 
Alone, did this appear, | 

For to the ſtranger's glowing heart 
'This little one was dear. 


WHILE, thoughtful, on the torpid clay _ 
Was fix'd the parent's eye, 
Thus mildly fpake, or ſeem'd to ſpeak, 
An Herald of the ſky. 25 5 
yt .. IO 
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„ ENO OR. Repreſs the riſing 61 
« Should mortal man repine ? 
c Still muſt the will of Heav'n be done 3 z 
And let that will be thine.” 


On an upright ſtone, at the head of a grave, 


oppoſite to the church, is the following inſcrip- 


tion ; © Here lies the bodies of George Young 
and Iſobel Guthrie and their pferity, for more than 


fifty years backward. Dec. 28. 1757.” While I 


ſpeak of ſepulchral monuments, I recollect a ſtory 


1 have heard of the late worthy Lord Preſident 
Forbes; a ſuperb monument had been erected to 


the memory of one of his anceſtors, which had 
been ſuffered to decay ſo much, that it was the 
common opinion it would ſoon fall to pieces. Se- 
veral gentlemen of the neighbourhood ſpake to his 


 Lordthip to have it repaired, but he always waved 


the ſubject. One, upon an eaſy footing with him, 


preſſed it much, and concluded with obſerving, 
that in a very ſhort time it would become e | 
ould 


« Let it:“ ſaid the preſident, © it never 
have been there : none of my family have done 
any thing that merited ſuch a mark of diſtinc- 
tion.” 


ſolemnity of the place gives weight and emphaſis 
to it; and for the ſame reaſon, the mind is hurt 


by any thing mean or ludicrous exhibited on this 


theatre of mortality.” 

Ox an extenſive plain, a little eaſt of the town, 
ſtands one of the moſt elegant Epiſeopal chapels 
in the iſland, to which the inhabitants, of the bet- 
ter rank, chiefly refort. 'The chapel and burying 
ground are incloſed by a ſtone and lime wall, a- 
bout 1 feet high, ſixty-eight yards long, and 

* 


When we meet with a moral or religious 
ſentiment, well expreſs'd, in a burying ground, the 


* 


667 


ſixty- five in breadth. On the weſt end there is a 


very light iron gate, hung upon ruſtic piers, about 


eight feet high, and on the top of each is a ſtone 


pyramid, ſupported by nine ſmall balls, and finiſh- 


ed off with a ſcroll and globe at top. The main 


entry to the chapel fronts the gate-way. There 
is a ſcale-ſtair on each fide the paſſage, leading to 
the galleries, between which, on the weſt end, 

ſtands the organ, from the breaſt of which ſprings 
a ſmall gallery, in the form of a horſe-ſhoe, with 
the points outward ; which has a fine effect upon 
the proſpeCt from the eaſt end. The ſeats in the 
galleries, to which we enter at both ends of the 


chapel, are raiſed theatre ways, and fo well con- 
ſtructed that every perſon in them may ſez and 


hear the miniſter. The pulpit and reader's deſk 


are on the middle of the ſouth ſide-wall. The al- 


tar is twelve feet ſix inches, by ſix feet four inches; 
the painting, backward, is in a good taſte, and 
well executed. The chapel is ſixty-five feet long, 
and forty-two feet ſix inches broad, inſide meaſure. 
The bottom of the galleries is nine feet high, and 
on the weſt end of the chapel there is a belfry and 
ſmall bell; the only one I have ſeen on an Epiſ- 
copal eee in Scotland, except the Tri- 
nity chapel at Aberdeen. The roof is covered 


with ſheet-lead, . 


MoNnTROSE is a tide-haven, dry at low water; 
but the tide flows ſo plentifully that it fills a bay, 
or baſon, on the weſt of the town, about two miles 


diameter, This baſon is ſemicircular, on the north 


ſhore, and, at high water, has a very noble appear- 
ance. The tide flows to the backs of the houſes, 


ſo that the town is twice a-day, on all hands, ſur- 


rounded by the ſea, except on the north, where 


there is a neck of land about a mile broad. By 


the 


4.0") 


| the traditionary accounts, the ſea has gained im- 


menſely upon this baſon, which is ſaid to have 


been a wood almoſt to the river ſide. In diſtant 


ages, the river Southeſk, run into the ſea on the 


north of the town, and has probably changed its 
courſe when by ſome great ſtorm its mouth has 


been filled up with ſhifting ſand. The old bed of 
the river is ſtill diſtinguiſhable in the ſands. It 


now makes a conſiderable curve, and being con- 


fined by the mountains, on the ſouth, muſt run 


- much deeper than it did formerly. 'The harbour 


has a good ſtone pier for the loadning and deli- 


very of merchandize, aud ſeveral veſſels of con- 
ſiderable burthen belong to the town. Near the 


key there are three pretty little mounts, one of 
them called the Horologe hill, partly natural, part- 


ly artificial, When the pier was built, the clay 
dug up was thrown upon theſe mounts, which are 
the only riſing grounds within ſome miles of the 


ſouth fide of the river, called High-holm. 

Tut inhabitants carry on a conſiderable trade, 
and many of them are in opulent circumſtances. 
They have a fail-cloth, or duck, manufactory; a 


town, if it be not the ridge of mountains pn the 


rope-work, a tan-work, and a diſtillery ; they ma- 
nufacture large quantities of threads, both white 
and dyed ; and export a great deal of grain, flour, 


oatmeal, malt, and large quantities of ſalmon, 
pickled and ſalted. The ſalmon are taken, in 
quantities, fo far up the Northeſk as the bridge of 


Ganachy, which, conſidering the curves of the 
river, cannot be much leſs than twenty miles from 


the ſea. As Montroſe lies in the neighbourhood 


of a plentiful country, proviſions are generally ve- 


reaſonable. They have a fine aflſembly-room, 
and during the winter ſeaſon, when many of the 


— 


country 


„ 
country gentlemen come to town with their fami- 


lies, they have frequent aſſemblies. This town had 
the honour of giving birth to the gallant Marquis of 


Montroſe, the terror and reproach of the cove- 
nanters. The houſe in which he was born is ſtill 
a good one. | 8 1 

A SUBSCRIPTION was lately ſet on foot for 
erecting a ſmall mad houſe, which was the more 


reliſhed, that a fair lady was the firſt mover of it. 


The building is already begun, and though we 


hope it will have few lodgers, yet ſhould it be uſe- 


ful to but one, in an age, the well diſpoſed ſub- 
ſcribers have not the leſs merit. As the town lies 
ſo near the ſea, it is expoſed to great danger from 


privateers; as a guard againſt which a battery of 


cannon is juſt now to be erected on the beach, ſo 


* 


ſtrong, and the guns ſo well pointed, that no boat 


can land but with great peril. I am, &c. 


LI Finn 
T he coaft to Stonhaven— Fowls-heugh—Dunnoter cgſtle. 


Stonhaven. 


Tim coaſt from Montroſe to the river North- 


eſk, is a flat ſand, ſome of which bas been lately 2 
incloſed, and, in dropping ſummers, produceth to- 
lerable crops. About twenty years ago the river 


changed its courſe in the ſands, by which accident, 85 | 


the rent of a ſalmon-fiſhing, the property of Mr. 
Straton of Kirkſide, has riſen from fifty pounds, to 
about fix hundred pounds Sterling a-yeat. —_ 

„„ this 


Ch - 
this muſt have been occaſioned by a ſtorm, it ye- 
rifies the old adage, © It is an ill wind that blos 
good to no body.” A fine bridge, built by fub- 

cription, has been lately thrown over this ri 
ver; and in no place, of the kingdom was o 
more needed. The water is deep and rapid, on 
the ſouth ſide, and, in heavy rains, comes down 
ſo ſuddenly from the adjacent mountains, that 
even thoſe who had taken the ford were in great 
danger. After we have croſſed the river, the coaſt 
riſes gradually, and a few miles to the north, be- 
comes very high and rocky. The church of Saint 
Ceres, three miles north of Montroſe, ſtands on a 
high hill, from which there is an extenſive pro- 
ſpect of the ſea and adjacent country. Near to it 
is the caſtle of Lauricſton, the antient ſeat of 
Stratons, now the property of the heirs of the 
late Mr. Falconer of Mountain. Below this lies 
Denfinel, ſo called from its being the place where 
Finella, Lady of Fettercairn, was taken, as ſhe fled 
after ſhe had murdered King Keneth. Brother- 
ton, the ſeat of Mr. Scott, is hard by the ſea, in a 
favourable expoſure for fruit trees. The garden 
is incloſed with a high ſtone-wall, and, in good 
ſeaſons, nectarines and peaches come to perfec- 
tion in it. From Northeſk river to the water of 
Bervie, the lands are, generally, a ſtrong clay, ca- 
puable of producing wheat, barley, and beans. The 


pariſhes of Saint Ceres and Benholm have been 


conſiderably improved within the laſt twenty years, 
by the application of lime from the adjacent quar- 
ries of Mathers, and the increaſe of ere on 
the coaſt ; eſpecially in the town of Johns-haven, 
the property of Alexander Silver, eſq; which con- 
tains about 1200 inhabitants, chiefly employed in 
' fiſhing, Mr. Scott of Nether Benholm, and ſeve- 
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France, and narrowly efcaped an Engliſ 


„„ iz 
ral other gentlemen in the neighbourhood, have, 


by their example, conſiderably improved the agri- 


culture of the country; but it is ſtill capable of 
much higher improvement. In fo charming a 
bank of land, and ſo fine an expoſure, one would 
wiſh to ſee every farm laid off in regular fields, in- 
cloſed with ditches and thorn hedges; and drains 
cut, in proper places, for carrying off the water, 
during the wet ſeaſon. The ſurrounding ditches, 
and interior drains, if well kept, would correct the 
moiſture of the cold clay; and, were the drains 
covered, they would be a reſervoir for the large 
quantities of ſtones taken from the ſurface. The 


T old whin hedges ſhould be extirpated ; they are a 
bad fence, and deftroy the fields by blowing their 


ſeeds; they offend the eye, and are in every view 
a nuſance. In ſome places, thorn hedges have 
been planted 3 but they have neither been kept 
clean, nor under the ſheers ; without which pre- 


caution, they never come to be a good fence. The 
heart of the land is in ſome places eat out by weeds; 


to correct this evil, the tenants ſhould give them 
more frequent fallows, in which management they 


would certainly find their account. 


A MILF. fouth of Bervy ſtands the village of 
Gourdun, which has a harbour, and ſtone pier, 
where ſmall veſſels unload coals and lime. At the 
influx of Bervy water is a ſmall creek, on the ſouth 
banks of which, juſt below Bervy, ſtands the caſ- 
tle of Hallgreen, the antient ſeat of the Raits. 
Bervy, or Inverbervy, was made a royal borough 
by King David the Second, who, with his queen, 
landed here, in May 1341, in their 178 e from 

| ect that. 

lay in wait for them. The rock near to which 
they landed is ſtill called Craig-David. The 1 5 
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has no trade, if it be not a fail-cloth manufacture 


carried on for account of ſome people in Montroſe. 
Mr. Barclay of Ury is their preſent provoſt. On 
the north of the town, a ſtone bridge is thrown 


over a deep den; in the bottom runs Bervy water, 


at the mouth of which there is a ſalmon fiſhing ; 
the river is very ſhallow, if it be not during heavy 
and long continued rains. The den runs a good 
way up into the country, in a curwlineal direc- 
tion. When we croſs the bridge, we ride along 
the edge of a high mountain, called Bervy-Brow, 
between us and the ſea. The north ſide is incor- 


rigibly barren, though on the ſouth there are ſome 
ſpots arable. One is ſurprized at the ſudden. 


change of ſoil, in ſome places; not above three 
hundred yards north of this mountain, the land 
mends exceedingly, and continues good for many 
miles up the country. At the diſtance of an Eng- 
liſh mile, we ſee Allardyce, late the property 
of James Allardyce of that ilk eſq; but now of 


Robert Barclay, eſq; of Ury, to whom it came 


by marrying Miſs Allardyce, his couſin, the late 
proprietor's only child. A little further north 


we (ee Arbuthnot, the ſeat of the Viſcount of that 
name; and have a fine diſtant view of the Gram- 


pian mountains, where Bervy water has its ſource, 
Two miles north of Bervy, oma rock, hard by 
the ſea, ſtands the old caſtle of Kineff, the property 


of Lord Arbuthnot; and mid-way between Bervy 
and Stonhaven, is the vaſt perpendicular cliff cal- 


led Fowls-heugh, famous for a kind of gull called 
Kittywakes. The rock ſtretches a mile along the 
ſhore; the foot of it all the way waſhed by the 


ſea. It is rented by a perſon. very expert in catch= 


ing theſe birds, and vaſt numbers of them are an- 


# 
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bold adventurer deſcends from the ſummit of the 


cliff, by a rope fixed round his waſte, and well ſe- 
cured above. He keeps his face to the rock, and 
in his right hand holds a long rod, with a nooſe on 
the point of it, which he artfully puts over the 
heads of the young birds, and then by a ſudden _ 
jerk draws them to him, ſuſpended by the necks. 

When he has caught the quantity he would have, 


he is drawn up. What dangers will not men dare 


from the luſt of gain *! 'Theſe birds are ſaid to be 
good eating for a day or two after they are killed, 
but if longer kept, acquire a moſt diſagreeable 
rancid taſte. They were formerly much uſed on 
ſide-boards, as a whet before dinner. A gentle- 
man at the Earl of Errol's houſe, after he had fat 
down to dinner, expreſs'd a doubt whether kitty- 
wakes were really appetizers; “ for my own ſhare,”? 
ſaid he, “ I doubt the fact, for I have eat half a 
dozen, and am not a bit more appetized than F 
was.” The bird is about the ſize of a pidgeon. 
This rock was the property of the Earl Mareſchal, 
but now belongs to the York building-company« 
Half way between Fowls-heugh and Stonhbaven, - 
upon an immenſe rock, on. the very brink of the 
ſea, lie the ruins of Dunnoter caſtle, the principal 
ſeat of the Mareſchal family. It has been a very 
large building, and is totally inacceſſible, but by a 
narrow aſcending paſſage, towards the land, on the 
welt ſide. There is a very large draw- well in the 
„„ e middle 
* Ix the ſummer ſeaſon, people come in boats, to 
the foot of the cliff, to ſhoot theſe gulls ; when the ex- 
ploſion of the ſhot, the wild ſcreaming of the birds, aud 
the rebounding thunders of the rock, united, produce - 
a molt horribly diſagreeable noiſe ; whichZhowever is 
harmony to the ſportſman's ear. LE 
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of ſaving the regalia, though 
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middle of the court, which is filled up with ſtones 
and rubbiſh almoſt to the top. To ſee carved- 
work, cornices, and coats of arms, ſcattered about, 
and mouldering in the graſs, and not an inch of 
wood left in ſo large a building, is an affecting em- 
blem of all human things. 

Troucn Lord Mareſchal had been a „ 


ebvenanter, after Charles the Second had been pro- 
claimed in Scotland, his caſtle of Dunnoter was 
garriſoned for the king, and the care of it commit- 


ted to Sir William Keith, the earls brother. But 
the more immediate defence of it was the charge 
of Mr. George Ogilvie, a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood; to w 


eaſtle, were ſpecially recommended. The place 
was ſo cloſely beſet by a party of Cromwell's troops, 
that Mr. Opitvie found he muſt ſoon ſurrender. 


What chiefly diſtreſs'd him was, the dread of loſ- 


ingtbecregalia, which he knew would be a very 
defirable prize to the enemy. A happy thought 


at laſt occurred to him; the miniſter of Kineff's 


wife, a prudent woman, in whom he had great 


confidence, happened to be then in the caſtle, he | 


communicated his fears to her, and it was agreed 


betwixt'them, that the gentlewoman ſhould leave 


the garriſon with a bundle on her back, as if fear- 
ing no danger, and that in this bundle thefe valu- 
ables ſhould be put up. 
the articles were hid unde pulpit, till the re- 
ſtoration. Sir William Keith claimed the merit 
was not in the 


eaſtle during the ſiege. Mr. 


for his bravery and conduct, and is now repreſent- 
ed by Sir William Ogilvie of Barras. For ſome 


miles ſouth of Stonhaven, the upper lands are poor, 
| | and 


oſe care the regalia of Scot- 
land, the crown, word, and ſceptre, then in the 


he plan ſucceeded, and 


ilvie was knighted 


; i Preſent flate of Stonhe 
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and much of them barren; though there are ſome 


fine farms towards the ſea, and in a bottom on the 
left hand, two miles from the ſhore. I am, &c. 


"UND TEA 3 


„ Aberdeen. 


TONHAVEN, or, as it is commonly pronoun- 
ed, Stonhive, ſtands. on the ſouth fide of. Cowie- 
bay, on the brink of the ſea, about a mile and a 
half north of Dunnoter caſtle. It has a ſmall har- 
bour and pier, into which veſſels of an hundred 
tons burthen, may. ſafely enter, at high water. 
The town ſtretches along the ſhore, under the - 
ſhelter of high rocks, covered with a fine green 
turf, and contains about a thouſand inhabitants. 
The ſheriff courts, and county meetings are kept 
here, having, by the intereſt of the Earl Mareſchal, 
been removed from Kincardine, in the reign of 


James VI. Of the laſt mentioned town, only a 


ſingle farm-houſe now remains. Stonhaven lies 
in the pariſh of Dunnoter, and is a part of the for- 
feited Mareſchal eſtate. A large ſail- cloth manu- 
facture is carried on here, and great quantities of 
woollen ſtockings are ſpun and knitted for the 
Aberdeen manufacturers. They have an epiſ- 
copal meeting, and the clergyman, acts in the 


double capacity of phyſician to ſoul and body. 


Where the proper qualifications are found, which, 
if fame does him juſtice, they are, in a reaſonable. 
8 8 | degree, 
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degree, in Doctor Memis, to act in both capaci- - 


ties, may be very beneficial, in country places. 


A mile north of Stonhaven lies Ury, the ſeat of 


Robert Barclay, eſq; great-grandſon of the famous 
Apologiſt, and the firſt, and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
improver in the country. David Barclay, of Ma- 


thers, the —_ iſt's 85 ſerved, as a colonel, | 


under the great Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Swe- 


den, and when the troubles broke out in Charles 


the Firſt's time, did not remain neuter. 
fluQtuating period, he became a quaker, and, when 


He retired to live upon his eſtate, wiſhed to im- 


prove his perſonal farm. But as he knew nothing 
of agriculture, he was obliged to truſt all to his 


ſervants. 


low was obſtinate, and would go on in his own 
way. Thou knoweſt, friend, ſaid Mr. Barclay, 
that 1 feed and pay thee to do my work in a pro- 

er manner, but thou art wiſe in thine own eyes, 
and regardeſt not the admonitions of thy employ- 
er. I have hitherto ſpoken to thee in à ſtile thou 
underſtandeſt not, for verily thou art of a perverſe 


ſpirit; I wiſh to correct thy errors, for my own 
fake and for thine, and therefore thus tell thee, 


(coming over his head with a blow which brought 


him to the ground) that I am thy maſter, and will 
be obeyed! — Though the weapon was carnal, this 


was the demonſtration of power, and had the defired 


effect; the ploughman became e and quiet 


as a "HEY , 
Or however little value we may think the pro- 
perty of a few hundred yards of a barren moun- 


Gy: in former ages great diſputes have ariſen, and 
much 


In that 


Having diſcovered that he had an un- 
ikilful ploughman, he was at much pains to recom- 
mend better methods of ploughing, from what he 
had obſerved among his neighbours; but the fel- 
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much blood has been ſhed, in regard to the march- 


line of: the different heritors, which is commonly 


marked out-by cairns, or-large ſtones, the bearings 
of which are marked down in writing, and, in 
caſe of incroachments, the ground is perambulated 
by the oldeſt people in the neighbourbood. A 
difference of this kind aroſe between Colonel Bar- 
clay, and a neighbour. of his, who had built a 
ſheeling beyond his march. A ſheeling, is a tem- 
porary hut, for thoſe who attend cattle in the ſum- 
mer time. Mr. Barclay ſent the gentleman notice 
to remove the hut, ſignifying, that if he did not, 
be would come and throw it down; no regard 
was paid to the meſſage; on which the colonel 
called together a few*ot- his tenants, and went to 
the ſpot. The other gentleman had heard of his 
intention, and came alſo, ready prepared to oppoſe 
force to force. When the-belligerent powers, on 
the head of their reſpective corps, armed with 
ſpades, pitch-forks, ſwords, and ruſty muſkets, had 
got within the precincts of death, a halt was com— 
manded on both ſides; when the-chiefs advancing 
between the front lines, with a ſullen filence, fa- 
luted each other. Friend, ſaid Mr. Barclay, 1 
have long ago renounced the wrathful principle, 
and wiſh not to quarrel with any body; but if thou 
haſt a right to build within the mareh- line between 
us here, it is but extending that right, to build 
within my arable fields, which are alſo unincloſed. 
Let our people ſtand by, while thou and I throw 
down this hut, injurious to my property, and of 
no confequence to thee.” The other affirmed that 
he had a right to build the hut where it ſtood, 
that his neighbour's claim, to the ground, was un- 
juſt and ill- founded, and that he would be the 
death of e ſhould: dare to touch 
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it. Friend, ſaid the colonel, the time was when 


thou wouldſt not have dared to ſpeak to me in 


this ſtile; but though I am only the withered re- 


mains of what I once was, thou hadſt better not 


ſtir up the old man within me: if thou doſt he 
will ſoon be too much for thee. Be thy threats 
unto thyſelf, I ſhall throw down the firſt ſtone, 
and do you, my people, level this unjuſt encroach- 
ment of my neighbour.” The hut was thrown 
down, without the leaſt oppoſition ; and both par- 


ties returned in peace to their reſpective places of 


n;! LETT, - #4 | 
Wir whatever wild freaks the ſect may have 


been charged, when it firſt ſprung up, and what- 


ever grounds their conduct may have given for the 
charge, it appears, that when Colonel Barclay em- 
braced quakeriſm, he did it in the eri of his 
heart, and from a real regard to religion. The 


great figure which his his ſon made, as a polemical 


writer, and the irreproachable character which he 


uniformly ſupported through a long life, reflect 
honour upon the memory of his father, and de- 


monſtrably prove that he muſt have had an excel- 
lent education. That the quakers have ſo long 


ſtuck together, and given to the world an edifying 


example of brotherly afſcction, mull, in a high de- 


gree, be the reſult of his excellent apology ſor their 
principles. If he had never writ a line, but the 

dedication of that work to King Charles the Se- 

cond, the memory of the author would have been 


dear to every good man. He does not weakly and 


ridiculouſly endeavour to proſelyte the king to 
quakeriſm, but reaſoning upon the great and uni- 
verſally acknowledged principles of morality, in 


the moſt dutiful and affectionate manner, lays his 


duty before him as a man, and a king. There is 


* 


a ſimplicity, 


* 


1 „ 
a ſimplicity, yet a force and emphaſis in the ſtile of 
this dedication, which has rarely been equalled, and 
never will be exceeded, in the Engliſh language. 
A quarto edition of this work, on a fine paper, did 
honour to the preſs of the late Mr. Baſkerville of 


Mancheſter. © 8 


For ſome miles north-eaſt of Stonhaven, the | 


lands on the ſea coaſt lie high, and are of an ex- 


cellent quality. The farm of Cowie, the proper- - 
ty of Alexander Innes, eſq; commiflary of Aber- 
deen, is well laid out, and in fine culture; it is 
incloſed and ſubdivided with good ſtone and lime 


| fences, and the farm-houſe and offices are excel- 


lent. Juſt above it lies the farm of Meagrie, the 
property of Ury, in the ſame'good order. About 
a mile further on we paſs a wretchedly barren 
moor, almoſt one contiflued ſtone, which with 
little interruption, is the eaſe of all the country, 
till we reach the bridge of Dee, within two com- 


puted miles of Aberdeen. The lands of Muchals, 


four miles from Stonhaven, and the lands of Elſick, 
two miles further north, were purchaſed by the 
town of Aberdeen about twenty-five years ago, and 


feued out in lots; upon all of which fome im- 


provements have been' made, chiefly,” by rearing 


up fences of ſmall ſtones, which are perpetually 


tumbling down. The incloſures are generally 
ſmall, and a great part of their contents covered 
with heath, and bogs; yet I would bluſh to men- 
tion the rent paid for them. To explain this, 1 


muſt obſerve, that the country, for ſome diſtance * _ 


from the ſea, is populous. You ſee, every where, 
numbers of poor huts, and ſtarved cattle. Beſides ' 


> the amor patrie which, in all places, attaches men 
to their native ſpot, and ſoftens the horrors of the 


deſart, poor people have ſpecial Ae: to 
| ſettle 
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ſettle in this diſtrict ; they have peat and ng in 
eat abundance, they are on the ſea-coaſt and can, 
at moſt ſeaſons, have fiſh reaſonable, they have a 


ſuperabundance of ſtone for building their houſes, 
and there are ſome pine woods in the neighbour- 


ba˖od, where they can purchaſe timber for them; 


and what is of ſtill greater conſequence, being 


within a few miles of Aberdeen, the females have 
conſtant employment in xnitting ſtockings to the 


manufacturers. By their unremitting labour in, 
this branch, they earn money to pay their rents, 
and by keeping one or two cows, and raiſing a 


little grain, they are enabled. to live in a humble 
but contented way. As they have no idea of the 


property poſſeſſed by the lower ranks in other 
places of the country, they are ſtrangers: to the 
vices: and bad tempers which it produceth. Here 
I recollected a ſtory told of Aaron Hill, who tra- 
velling in a deſart part of the country, happened 


| to ſee a crow perebing on the ſtump of an Th tree, 


and conſoling itſelf with its natural notes, “ Caw, 
caw, ſaid the chaprin'd traveller, $6 nam; ind: be 
A lay in fuch 4 count when 

you have wings to fly away? 
IT is extremely refreſhing, olive paſſint n 
this dreary waſte, to come in ſight of the towns of 
New and Old. Aberdeen, and the highly improved 
fields in their-neighbourhood. To the weſt, and 


* 


north-weſt, the ſcene is wild beyond deſcription; 


hills and mountains riſing above one another, a- 
mong which, Morten, about thirty miles to th z 
weſtward, looks dowry upon all the reſt. But here 
the eye of the traveller is refreſhed: by the run of 
the Dee, its curves, and finely wooded banks, with 


many gentlemens ſeats on each, ſide. On the eaſt 
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of the German Ocean, for thirty computed miles, 
terminated by the high land called Buchanneſs, 
which runs out a great way into the ſea. 'The fine 


bridge on the Dee, three Engliſh miles ſouth of 


Aberdeen, was built by Gavin Dunbar, biſhop of 


that city, and delivered to the town, in truſt, in 


the year 1529, with a ſmall land eſtate for ſupport- 
ing it, and has ever ſince been kept in good re- 
pair. It conſiſts of ſeven large arches, but having 
been built ſo long before wheel-carriages were in 
uſe, it is unfortunately too narrow, being only 
fourteen feet and ſix inches wide, nor is this its 
only fault, for the parapet wall is too low. Both 
theſe inconveniencies are the greater, that the ri- 
ver is broad, and conſequently the bridge of a con- 
ſiderable length. In the year 1970, Mr. Smeaton, 
who had the direction of the new pier built at 
Aberdeen, gave in a delign to the magiſtrates, in 
which it was propoſed, at a moderate expence, to 


| heighten the parapet, and by ſome how extending 
the upper works, on the top of the piers, which 


are very ſtrong built, to make the bridge eighteen 


feet wide, ſo that two carriages might ſafely paſs; 


As the bridge funds are rich, and the community 
of Aberdeen rarely wanting in taſte and public 


_ ſpirit, we have reaſon to hope that this capital im- 


provement is at no great diſtance. All of the pre- 
ſent bridge, above the water, was ſubſtantially re- 
built in the year 1719. When it comes to be al- 


. tered, were it gravelled above, travellers would 
paſs it more at their eaſe, and the walls and arches _ 


would be leſs ſhaken, by heavy carriages, than if 


* 


they rolled on a cauſeway. I am, &c. 
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the year 1674, where it amounts to two hundred 


e « Ls 


Situation and antiquity of Aberdeen—its preſent fate. 


* 


8 HE town of Aberdeen lies in fifty- ſeven de- 


grees twelve minutes north latitude, and one de- 


ree forty-five minutes weſt of the meridian of 
London. Sixty-eight computed miles north-eaſt 
of Edinburgh, and about the fame diftance ſouth- 
eaſt of Inverneſs. The county is large, in fome 
diſtricts populous, but in others thinly inhabited. 
It extends from the German Ocean, on the eaſt, 
to Badenough, on the borders of Perthſhire, on the 
weſt ; being a diſtance of about fixty .computed 
miles. On the ſouth, it is bounded by the river 
Dee, which, in moſt places, divides it from the 


county of - Kincardine, and on the north by the 


— Its greateſt breadtn may be about 
rty mftes. Beſides Aberdeen, the capital; it has 


two other royal boroughs, Kintore and Inverury; 
neither of them of any account, if it be not once 
in ſeven years, when a member for the diſtrict of 
boroughs to which they belong is choſen. JH 

TE county is divided into diſtricts; the gene- 
ral divifions are, Buchan, Formarten, Garioch, Al- 


ford, and Mar. Theſe are ſubdivided into eight | 


preſbyteries, or ninety-eight pariſhes, all of which 
make one provincial ſynod, which meets at Aber- 
deen twice in the year, in April and October. A 
kind of groſs eſtimate of- the land rent may be 
made from its valuation in the tax-roll, ſettled in 


_ 


and 


| „ wo 
and 'thirtysſix thouſand 'two hundred and forty . 
pounds, thirteen ſhillings and nine-pennies Scots 
money; or 3 8 fix pat and 
irhty-fix pounds, fourteen ſhillings and-two-pence 
eee — Sterling. The county ſends one 
member to patliament, and the town, with the 
boroughs of Bervie, Montroſe, Brechen, and Ar- 
broath, another. Alexander Garden, eſq; of Troup, 
now is, and for the two laſt parliaments has been, 
member for the county. gg. 
Wr enter Aberdeen on the ſouth, by a hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge of one arch, thrown over a-ri- 
vulet called the Den- burn. The town ſtands up- 
on four ſmall hills, about a mile weſt of the ſea ; 
and, from the influx of the river Dee, the tide 
flows about a mile above the harbour mouth. By 
the traditional accounts, Aberdeen was made 4 
royal borough by Gregory the Great, king of Seot- 
land, about the year of Chriſt 89g, but no records 
of ſo old a date remain. The oldeſt charter now 
extant is from King Alexander the Second, in the 
year 1217, by this charter he grants to the com- 
munity the fame privileges he had granted to his 
town of Perth. During the diſturbed ſtate of 
ublic affairs from the death of Alexander the 
Third, to the acceſſion of King Robert Bruce, the 
town ſuffered exceedingly; all its records were 
burned or carried off. As a compenſation for its 
loſſes, King Robert gave the community a new 
charter, and made over to them, and their ſucceſ- 
ſors for ever, the lands called his foreſt of the 
Stocket; with ſome mills, waters, fiſhings, cu- 
ſtoms, tolls, 8&c. this charter is dated at Bervik 
upon Tweed, 10. December, (r320,) being the 
fourteenth year of his reign. David Bruce, his 
ſon, gave a charter of confirmation, dated at A- 
5 PE rr ᷑ berdeen, 


2: i 


f 1 
berdeen, 21. February, (1343, ) in the fifteenth B 
year of his reign. 1 8 „ 1 m 
ALL former charters were confirmed, and new KF fo 
ones granted, with additional privileges, by James gi 
the Second and James the Fourth, kings of Scot- — 
1 land; and Queen Mary, by her charter, dated at fo 
= Edinburgh, 8th February 1551, gave to the com- pn 
| munity the ſalmon fiſhings on the rivers Dee and 
1 Don. James VI. before his acceſſion to the throne gr 
4 | of England, gave a charter of confirmation, dated fo 
f at Falkland ; and Charles the Firſt, a very ample in 
one, dated at Oatlands, gth September, 1638 (a). un 
| 8 | Behdes fir 
Fo qu 
(qa) & Anp ſicklike we with advice and conſent fore- ha 
faid, for the onerous cauſes abovewritten, and for di- "od 
verſe other great reſpects, good cauſes and conſidera- = 
tions moving us from our certain knowledge and pro- foe 
per motive will, have given and granted, and by the 
tenor of our preſent charter, we give and grant full ha 
power, warrand and liberty to the ſaid provoſt, bailies, pr 
and counſcllors of our ſaid burgh of Aberdeen, and to on 
their ſucceſſors by themſelves, or by their dean of guild, pr 
or any other perſon whom they ſhall yearly nominate Al 
and appoint of viſiting, enquiring, ſearching and try- lift 
ing the weights, metes and meaſures after-ſpecified, go 
within the bounds of our ſaid burgh, and of our whole 3 
ſheriffdom of Aberdeen, and within all the common | by 
fairs and mercats as well to burgh as landwart, within 3 
the bounds of the ſaid burgh, and our ſheriffdom of - 
Aberdeen. And we have made and conſtituted, and : ©@ 
by the tenor of our preſent charter, with advice and = 
conſent foreſaid, make and conſtitute the ſaid provoſt, " 
bailes, and council of our ſaid burgh, and their ſucceſ- 1 
ſors, viſitors, inſpectors, ſearchers, and tryers of all tile 4 
meeaſures and others aforeſaid within the bounds of the : * 
U ſaid burgh, and our ſheriffdom of Aberdeen: Giving, fin 
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Beſides the admiral juriſdiction within the flood- 
mark, which the laſt charter gives to the town, 
for about an hundred and fifty years paſt, the ma- 
giſtrates have enjoyed deputations- of admiralty 
from the ſeveral lord - vice-admirals of Scotland, 
for the time; for different tracts of the coaſt, 


granting, and committing to them and their ſucceſſors 
foreſaid, full power and privilege of marking and ſeal- 
ing, all veſſels, meaſures and. weights, great and ſmall 
underwritten/: That is to ſay, To mark and ſtamp all 
firlots, pecks, pound weights, ſtone weights, elvands, 
quart, pint, chopin, and mutchkin ftoups, and all o- 


thers of that ſort, with an iron or braſs ſtamp, or ſeal, 


having the impreſſion of the lion and crown, according 


to the ſundry meaſures and ſtandards. preſcribed and 
appointed by act of our parliament, and of uplifting all 


fees and duties of and for the ſame.” | 


„ Morxoves,: we with advice and conſent foreſaid, 


have given and granted, and by the tenor of this-our 
preſent charter, Be us and our ſucceſſors, give and grant 
our full power, commiſſion, and authority to the ſaid 
provoſt, bailies, and counſellors of our ſaid burgh of 
Aberdeen, and their ſucceſſors, of making and pub- 
liſhing acts, ſtatutes, and ordinances, for the common 


good and profit of the ſaid burgh, and the defence of 5 
the privileges and liberties of the ſame; to be obſerved 


by all the burgeſſes and inhabitants of our ſaid burgh, 
and by all other perſons repairing and frequenting to. 
the ſame, under ſuch penalties as they ſhall think fit, 
As alſo, of cauſing the ſaids acts, and ſtatutes, and or- 
dinances to be * obſerved, with all the acts of pars 


liament, acts of general convention, and privy. council, 


with the conſtitutions of the burghs, and all their own 


proper acts made, or to be made, in favours of the li- 
berties thereof, and to proſecute and put the ſame to 


final execution, within the liberty and territory of our 


I 


ſaid 
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(86 ) 
ſouth and north of their harbour. Their preſent 


deputation, from the Earl of Braidalbane, extends 


from the water of Ythan, on the north, to Whiſle- 
berry, or Kineff, on the fouth., N 
WHEN veſſels have the misfortune to be wreck- 
ed upon the coaſt, the conduct of the magiſtrates 
is humane and exemplary; upon the earlieſt no- 


tice, ſome of their number, with a proper guard, 


are 


ſaid burgh of Aberdeen and ſheriffdom thereof above - 
ſet· down. And likewiſe, with ſpecial power to the 
faid provoſt, bailies, and counſellors, of calling, pro- 
ſecuting, arreſting, and incarcerating the perſons de- 
linquents and contravening the ſaick privileges, acts, 
ſtatutes, decreets and ſentences, and of intromitting 
with their goods, and eſcheating the ſame. Which 
goods and iſſues, ſo to be efcheated, we, for us and our 
ucceſſors, with advice and conſent foreſaid, give and 
grant to the common uſe of our ſaid burgh of Aber- 
deen, and for the ſupport of the common affairs and 
works thereof, with all iſſues and fines of the courts, 
wherein the ſaids tranſgreſſors ſhall happen to fall and 
incur the ſame.” 5 73 


„ As alſo, with free power of holding courts with- 


in our ſaid burgh and territory, and liberty thereof, 
for adminiſtration of juſtice, and api rin delinquents 
and tranſgreſſore according to the quality of their 


erimes, conform to the laws and practice of our king- 


dom of Scotland; and the iſſues, fines, and eſcheats of 
the faid courts, with blood-wits, -as oft as they ſhall 


fall out, as well within our ſaid burgh, liberty and ter- 
ritory thereof, as within the port and harbour and food. 
ark of the ſaid burgh, and within the ſaids waters of 


Dee and Don, and parts of the ſame, where the fore- 


-faid fiſhings are diſpoſed. by virtue of our preſent char 


ter, and of applying the ſaid fines, &c. to the uſe of 
the ſaid burgh,” „„ | 
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are ſent to the ſpot, for the preſervation of lives, 
and ſecuring the property of the ſufferers. La- 


bourers and carts are employed to carry off and 
houſe the goods, and every precaution is taken to 


prevent embezzlements. There are baſe people 


in all countries, who wiſh to avail themſelves of 


the misfortunes of others; but I do the north of 
Scotland no more than juſtice when I fay, that 
there is as little of this vile diſpoſition to be found; 
in the common people there, as in any place of 
the-iſland *. The ſalvage claimed by the town, 
as admirals, is generally modified by ſome of the 


neighbouring juſtices, according to circumſtances, 


and never exceeds a few per cents. of the nett pro- 
ceeds ſaved. In ſeveral inſtances, the claim of 
ſalvage has been entirely paſt from, where the loſs 


of the ſufferers was conſiderable, and their proper- 


ty not covered by inſurance. 


Tag town of Aberdeen is very cloſe built, 
and, from the molt accurate computations that 
have been made, contains, including its envi. 
rons, about twenty-five thouſand inhabitants. 
The ſtreets. are well paved, and generally of a 
reaſonable breadth; the one called the Broad- 
gate, would have been a fine ſtreet had it been 

1 H 2 quite 


* TaovcH the aſſiges are held at Aberdeen, for 
that, and the two neighbouring counties, the magi- 
{trates are ſometimes put to the agreeable expence of 


white gloves for the judges, This happened to be twice 

the _— in the year 1761, in which the priſon doors were 
ſhut, from the 29th of April, to the 13th of May; as: 

there was not a ſingle priſoner within their walls, upon 


any account whatever. It is, however, proper to ob- 


ſerve, that this was at the concluſion of a war which 


had cleared the country of many diſorderly perſons. 
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quite ſtraight, and in all parts equally broad. The 
Caſtle-gate, or market-place, is a large oblong 
ſquare, but hurt by the incroachment of the town- 

houſe, the priſon, and maſon-lodpe, on the weſt 
end &. Thee buildings are connected. The town- 
houſe is on the weſt, the maſon-lodge on the eaſt; 
and an old ſquare tower in the centre. The fronts 
of the wings are uniform, and built of a fine whit- 
; Iſh granite, ſquared and well fmoothed. The bat- 
tlement of the tower is fifty feet above the ſtreet, 


over which riſes a very elegant ſpire, covered with 


lead, and prettily ornamented. In a ſmall ſquare 
tower, within the battlement which ſupports the 


ſpire, is an excellent public clock, and a large bell, 
of a fine tone. The weather-cock, on the top of 
the ſpire, is an hundred and twenty feet above the 


Ix the centre of the tower is a double flighted 
ſtone ſtair, with an iron rail, leading from the 
ſtreet to a large courthouſe, and the priſon, back- 


ward. The entry to the town-houſe is in the weſt 


gable. The ground flat of it, in front, is let er 
mops. In the firſt ſtorey is a large eee 
1 


the magiſtrates and council meet to do buſineſs +; 


off which is the clerk's chamber, where one of the 
Et eat i Lab bdailies 


* Tx is x 58 fect broad, (where theſe buildings do 


not ineroach upon it,) which is 26 feet wider than the 
Graſs-market at Edinburgh ; and 73 feet wider than 
the Lawn-market, where broadeſt, _ | 


+ In this room hangs a copper-plate engraving, to 


commemorate the following remarkable accident. On 
the 19th of Auguſt 1710, David Bruce, and ſix other 
"young men, all of them about fifteen years of age, put 
out to fea, for their amuſement, from the e 
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bailies attends every lawful day, from twelve to 
two, to ſettle petty differences, and hear com - 


plaints. Matters of greater moment are heard and 
determined in che bailie-courts, or are carried into 


the ſheriff's- court, as the parties chuſe. 


Ix the ſecond ſtorey is the town-hall, a very ele- 
gant room, forty-ſx feet eight inches long, twen- 
ty-nine feet broad, and eighteen feet high in the 


roof, including the cove. It has five large win- . 


dows in front, and over the fire-place, backward, 
is a fine perſpective view of the town, taken on 


Saint Andrews, in a ſmall boat, Ia their return they 
loſt one of their oars, and were driven off the coaſt. 


Early next morning ſeveral boats were ſent out in queſt 


of them, but returned without any intelligence. They 
were toſſed upon the waves for ſix days, without a mor- 
ſe] of any thing to eat, and though they were every 
day in fight of land, they could never make the ſhore, 
till the wind ſetting in eaſterly, they were blown in at 


the foot of a ſteep rock, called Hern-heugh, four miles 


ſouth of/Aberdeen, and fifty north of Saint Andrews. 
Two of the lads climbed up the rock, by the direction 
of an old fiſherman who happened to be near it, and on 
repreſenting their diſtreſs'd ſituation to John Shepherd, 
a humane countryman, he took them all into his houſe, 


and ſent immediate notice to the magiſtrates of Aber- 


deen, who diſpatched their dean of guild, with a phy- 
fician and a ſurgeon, to take care of the young' men, 


” 


Two of them died ſoon after they had come on ſhore, 


but the other five recovered. Robert Bruce, goldſmith 
in Edinburgh, the father of David, was at the expence 


of the engraving, and alſo preſented a piece of plate to 
John Shepherd. The engraving repreſents David Bruce 
ſitting on the top, and the other young men climbing 


the rock, with the eye of Providence looking down up- 


on them, It is piouſly inſcribed, Sei Des gloria. 
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the ſouth fide of the river, by the late ingenious 


Mr. William Moſman, painter. We enter the 


hall on the weſt end, and on the eaſt, juſt oppoſite, 
is a ſimilar, mock-door, acrchitravt and pediment. 
The carved work of both doors is gilded. Around 
the room are a great nùmber of very elegant ſcon- 
ces, double-branched, and from the roof are ſuſ- 
pended three large diamond - cut chryſtal luſtres; 
the largeſt double-branched. On the back - wall is 


an original full-length picture of Queen Anne, 


by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and a half- length of George 


the Firſt. At the upper end are full-length pic- 


tures of the preſent Earl of Findlater's grandfa- 
ther, and his laſt counteſs, a daughter of the Earl 


of Hopeton's, in their parliament robes, by Alex- 


ander. This noble pair were always friendly to 
the town, and great patrons of the infirmary. 
O the welt end of the hall is a large room 


where the taxers meet to do buſineſs ; over which 


is the town's armoury, where four hundred muſ- 
kets are kept in excellent order, with belts, bayo- 


nets, cartouch-boxes, &c, Here they ſhew the 


ſtaff on which the town's colours were diſplayed 
at the battle of Harlaw, in 1411, where their pro- 


voſt, Sir Robert Davidſon, was killed. We ſee 


alſo the bridle and cruper which his horſe wore, 
in the engagement: the cruper is ſmall; the bri- 
dle large and double-reined ; the reins are covered 
with black velvet. They ſhew alſo a complete 

coat of mail for a horſeman, a very curious Tur- 


kiſh ſcimitar, ſome old braſs kettle-drums; and a 


ruſty 4ron plate fixed in a heavy block of, lead, by 
which we are told the unfortunate Sir John Gor- 
don, ſon of the Earl of Huntley, was beheaded 
in 1562. 2 tc 


TRE entry to the Maſon- lodge, or New-inn, is 
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under the gate-wa "Way vir to the ſtables. The 


public rooms, a bed-chambers, are neatly fur- 
niſhed, and well kept. Mr. Smith, the landlord, 
an aCtive and obliging man, keeps the beſt things, 
and they are moderately charged. The maſon-hall 
is in the upper ſtorey, forty-three feet long by 
thirty, which is the diagonal of its ſquare, and 
twenty-two and an half feet high in the roof. It 


has four windows in front, and a large Venetian 


one in the eaſt end. On the weſt end, where we 


enter, there is a projecting gallery, for make. ſup=- 
ported by four cartouches. And a drawing-room 


twenty-one and one half feet by fifteen, The fra- 
ternity of free maſons contracted a large debt in fi- 
niſhing this inn, and the neceſſary offices; but 
their matters have been ſo prudently conducted, 
that the Society are now in eaſy circumſtances, | 


with a well paid rent. 


IN imitation of the | worthy and humane Mr. 
Howard's example, I ſhall give you a ſhort deſcrip 


tion of the Aberdeen priſon, When the maſon- 


lodge was built, as the ground belonged to the 


town, the magiſtrates articled to have two addi- 


tional rooms to their priſon, in the ſecond floor, 
on the weſt end, which is connected with the 
tower. Theſe rooms are appropriated for bur- 
geſſes, or any of the better rank, who may have 
the misfortune to be committed for debt. One 
of them, fronting the ſtreet, is thirteen feet ſix 
inches, by eleven; and in height, to the top of 
the arch, eleven feet. It has a large ſaſh window, 
two fixed beds, a corner cupboard, and i fire-place. 
The other room backward, is eleven feet three 
inches, by eleven feet eight inches, and the ſame 
height in the roof. It has a fire-place, a window, 


" wo lodge walk, and two fixed beds. In the 


tower, 


„ 
tower, or old work, are the following apartments: N 
1. The low room, (formerly the burgeſs-room) jee 
fifteen feet by eight ; the arch eleven feet high. de 
It has two windows and a fire-place. 2. A room arc 
fifteen feet, by fourteen feet eight inches. Two ha 
windows, and a fire-place. 3. The ſtock- room, 4 
fifteen feet by fifteen; no fire-place. 4. The long to 
room, twenty-tbree feet eight inches, by eleven col 
feet, a window to the ſtreet, eleven feet high, as wh 
all the arches are. In this room all the priſoners fe 
are permitted to walk in the day-time, but where tio! 
their miſbehaviour, or ſome particular circum-. K gre 
ſtance, would make that indulgence imprudent. the 
No fire-place. 5. High fore-room, thirteen feet pro 
fix inches, by eleven feet ; no fire-place. 6. Dark ter 
room, eleven feet by eight; no fire-place. The = col 
priſoners are at liberty to purchaſe their proviſions ing 
where they beſt can, and they are brought to them on 
by the jailor's ſervant. The priſon is open three fine 
times a-day in ſummer, and twice a- day in winter, pi 
for an hour at each time; and the magiſtrates are Sco 
fo careful to whom they commit the charge of it, are 
that complaints are very rarely made. I am, &c. bs 
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Orxosrrn to the town-houſe, are the eroſs of t 
and exchange. The firſt is a ſexagon ſtone build- twel 


ing, twenty-one yards in circumference at tops tal x 
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and ſeventeen feet high in the walls ; which pro- 


_ ject a little for about four feet downward. Un- 
der this circular projection, the wall has mock- 


arches and pilaſters, from which riſe a row of 
handſome Ionic columns, on an Attic baſe. . 


 FRoM a door in one of theſe arches, we aſcend 


to the top of the croſs. Above the capital of the 
columns 1s a freeze, enriched with feſtoons, over 
which there is another moulding. An elegant 
feſtoon is alſo cut round the bottom of-the projec- 
tion, which one is very apt to overlook, from the 


the eye. The heads of dogs, and other animals, 
roject over the freeze, to carry off the rain wa- 


ter which falls at top. The projection above the 
columns is divided into twelve ſquares, each hav- 


ing a handſome moulding. In the central ſquare, 


finely cut, and in the five next, are quarter-length 
pictures of James I. II. III. IV. and V. kings of 


Scotland. In the ſeventh ſquare, the royal arme 


are cut, and in the remaining five, proceeding 
weſtward, are quarter-lengths of Queen Mary, 
James VI. Charles I. Charles II. and James VII. 
The pictures have a fine relief, and each has an 
oval wreath as a frame. They are admirably well 
cut, conſidering who did them, and in the dreſs of 
the times. The countenances of the latter princes 


* 


great _ of ornaments which every where meet 


on the weſt, the town of Aberdeen's arms, are 


have a ſtrong reſemblance of the beſt pictures we 


have of them, and one may trace a family-likeneſs 
through the whole. 1 Bet e 
Tx croſs is arched at top, three feet nine in- 
ches lower than the ſide-walls. From the centre 
of the arch ſprings a noble Corinthian column, 
twelve feet and ſix inches high, which has it capi- 


4 


Yee 


tal gilt, and an unicorn rampant at top, with the 


horn 


«& 


culiar to the arms o 
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horn gilt. On the breaſt of the unicorn is a ſhield, 
with a lion on it. The column is finely enge 
with a foliage of thiſtles, and, from the ſtreet, has 


a wonderfully light appearance *. The croſs of 


Aberdeen was cut and built by John Montgomery, 
a country maſon, in the year 1686, for eighteen 


hundred marks, or a hundred pounds Sterling; 
the town paying beſides, for leading the ſtones and 
other materials. It has been ſometimes propoſed. 


to remove it farther up the ſtreet, where it would 


be leſs an incumbrance, and at other times to take 
it away altogether. Every body agrees that it 
could not be removed without greatly injuring the 
carved work, and to take it away would betray 
great want of taſte. Were it a rude ill executed 
piece of work, little could be ſaid for it; but as it 
is univerſally allowed to be excellent workmanſhip, 
and a very uncommon proof of genius in a plain 


country maſon, the memory of thoſe. who ſhould 


vote it down would be execrated to the lateſt po- 
| ſerity. Such wonders however have happened, 
and leſt this ſhould ever be the caſe, I have been 


the more minute in the deſcription of it. 


Tk exchange is a pavement of granite, ſquared 
and well ſmoothed, raiſed two ſteps above the 
ſtreet, and terminated, on the eaſt, by the croſs. 


It is eighty-four feet in length, and fiſty-ſeven in 


breadth. From twelve to two, a great many gen- 


teel people are ſeen in it. Walking ſo much no 


doubt contributes to the health of the inhabitants. 
Though in the by ſtreets there are ſome brick 


buildings, 


-* Some call this kind, Carilitic columns ; which 
have always a — around them of ſomething pe · 
t the country, or their accompany- 
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buildings, the houſes in general are built of granite, 


cut in ſquares, and err ſome of them better 
than others. They are generally covered with 
flate, and from three to four ſtoreys high. No 

rſons in the town or ſuburbs are permitted to 
cover their houſes with thateh; by which wiſe re- 
galation, many ves,” and much propety has been 


On the ſouth fide of the marker dich, almoſt 
788805 ta the town-houſe, a fine new ſtreet has 


been lately made out, on the ſpot where Lord 


Mareſchal's houſe and garden formerly ſtood; in 


compliment to his lordſhip, called Mariſchal-ſtreet. 


The community paid my lord eight hundred 
pounds for the property; laid.off a very handſome. 
ſtreet, and feued out the fide grounds for houſes, 


As there was a long and rapid declivity from the 


market-place towards the quay, where Mariſchal- 
{treet terminates, the town was at a very conſider- 
able expence in raiſing it to a gentle flope. To- 
wards the lower end of this ſtreet, Woche, called 
Virginia-ſtreet, runs parallel with the market-place, 
over which an arch is thrown thirty feet wide, and 
twenty- three feet high, to connect Mariſchal-ſtreet 
with the quay. From the parapet wall of this 
arch there is a grand ſtone ſtair which leads to and 


from the ſtreet under it. 


In the upper, or eaſt end of the markes-plucs, 
a large, and not inelegant, building has been late- 
ly built, by ſubſcription, for a record-office, On 
the ground floor are ſeveral arched rooms, without 
a bit of wood in them; and®n the floor above, is 
a large room, or hall, for public meetings, a court - 


room, or any other purpoſe to which the proprie- 


tors may chuſe to apply it. Beſides the obvious 


"_ of ſuch a building, the people of the town - 


and 


696) 
and county of Aberdeen, had a ſtrong inducement 
to promote this deſign, from the memory of the 
damage they ſuſtained by the burning of the ſheriff 
clerk's office, in the year 1724, or 1725, where 
many valuable papers were loſt. The county ob- 


tained an act of parliament, ordaining, that the 


extracts, which had been taken from this regiſter, 
ſhould, in all time coming, be of equal faith with 
their originals, and lodged in the new office, as 
originals; from which, when neceſſary, extracts 
might be given out. „ 3 
Ar the back of the town-houſe is a large build- 


ing, appropriated for the reception of the aged 


poor, in which alſo many deſtitute children are 
maintained and educated. The poor-houſe is ſup- 
ported by funds allocated by the town- council and 
church-ſefſion, by voluntary donations, and quar- 


terly collections, at the church doors and meeting- | 


houſes in town ; all parties chearfully contribute 
to ſo good a work. The town had, till of late, 
what they called a Guild-brethren hoſpital, for 
decayed burgeſſes; but found that an annual pen- 
ſion would be more agreeable to the lodgers, and 


much. leſs expenſive to the town. It was there- 


fore fold, and the charity put upon that footing. 
They have alſo a maiden hoſpital, for a few old 
unmarried women, founded in 1633, by Lady Ma- 
ry Douglas, a daughter of the Earl of Buchan, and 
widow of Sir Alexander Irvine of Drum. The 
lady bequeathed three thouſand marks to it, and 
it is ſtill called Lady Drum's hoſpital. She alſo 


gave three hundred marks for building a houſe. 


. In the year 1640, Robert Johnſton, eſq; of Lon- 


, don, bequeathed to the town ſix hundred pounds 


Sterling, for this ſenſible purpoſe, © that the poor 
people of Aberdeen may thereby be ſet to work 
| | 55 at 


1 * 
at lawful trades and See AP And a few 


years ago, one Mr. Ogilvie, à gentleman of Ja- 


maica, paid in to the Te the ſum of fifty pounds 
Sterling, for the benefit of a foundling hoſpital; to 
accreſs till it amounts to a ſum ſufficient. to build 


one. There is a charitable fund eſtabliſhed, by 


Archibald Bean, a dyer, which, though originally 
but ſmall, has, by good management, increaſed to 
a conſiderable ſum, and is of great Te to many 
poor people. Beſides the. EY have mentioned, | 


the magiſtrates and town- council have a great ma- 


ny charitable funds under their management, all 
of which are under the ſpecial care of office-bear- 
ers annually choſen. | 

Tux ſeven int orated trades THe alſo ſe- 
parate, and united, funds for the ſupport of their 


_ widows and decayed members; partly under the 


care of the deacons, boxmaſters, and maſters of 
the reſpective crafts, and partly under the manage- - 
ment of the maſter-hoſpital, an officer that ranks 
above the deacons, and next to the conveener. 
Till the beginning of this century, their funds 
were low, and little attended to, but as luxury and 
the expence of living increaſed, men ſaw, that if 
they did not make ſome further proviſion for ac- 


cCidents, their families might be reduced to great 


ſtraits. In the year 1714, on a repreſentation 
from William Lindſay, goldſmith, then their dea- 
con, ſetting forth, that their funds had been ne- 
glected aud miſmanaged, the hammerman trade 


came to a reſolution of being more careful for the 
future; and as there was then, in the hands of 


their boxmaſter, the ſmall ſum of three hundred 
pounds Scots, it was appropriated for an increaſ- 
ing fund, and ſeveral wiſe and prudent regulations 


were then made. By good management this fund 


Was 
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was ſo much increaſed in 1764, that the trade then 


began to divide, among their poor, two-thirds of 
fifty pounds Sterling annually, and are now pof- 


 felydofa well paid land-rent of cighty-two pounds 


I 


* 
1 
* 


Sterling a-ear. 
IN the year 1771, the whole trades reſolved to 
ſettle a general fund, as a proviſion for their wi- 


dows; and with that view appointed eighty pounds 


Sterling to be paid annually to a treaſurer, for the 
fpace of feven years, and one hundred pounds 
yearly, in all time thereafter. They alſo appro- 


priated to the fund, ſeveral other ſmall ſums, and 


caſual payments. It was to increaſe for ſeven 


years, without any incroachments, but the ne- 


ceſſary expence of management. At the end of 
that period, ſeventy widows were put upon the 
fund, at five pounds Sterling each, annually ; and 
it has at preſent two hundred pounds a-year'to ac- 
cumulace. Theſe facts do great honour to the 


incorporations, and ſhew the great importance of 


under their hall, for a few old men. 
Ix the year 170), a charitable inſtitution took 


prudent œcnomy. The trades have an hoſpital, 


place, called the Narrow-wyndSociety,the members 


of which pay a ſmall matter at their entry, fixteen- 
pence annually after, and a ſhilling when they are 


married, and as often as they have a child born. 


They meet on the evening of the day on which 
the magiſtrates are elected, to chuſe a præſes, a 


treaſurer, and aſſiſtants; and drink a chearful 
glaſs, at their own private expence. As this ſo- 


ciety has always been eſteemed one of the genteel- 
eſt and moſt benevolent in town, many gentlemen 
both in the town and county are members of it. 


Its funds are become more conſiderable than any 


body could have imagined from ſuch low begin- 
LS 8 nings, 
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| nings, and are applied, in the firſt place, to the 


relief of indigent perſons, the relations of thoſe 
2 39 


who are, or have been members. 


A LITTLE eaſt of the poor-houſe, is the but- 


cher-market, ſufficiently large, but unworthy ſo 


fine a town. The magiſtrates talk of building a 
new one ſoon. - Beef and pork are fold. by the 
Dutch pound, about ſeventeen ounces, and fix 
drams; veal, mutton. and lamb, are commonly 
bought by the eye. The prices are very different, 
at various ſeaſons of the year; but upon the whole, 


meat ſells reaſonable. 'The beef killed here, is, 


in general, inferior to that killed in the ſouth and 
welt of Scotland; though, at all ſeaſons,” fome 
very good may be had in the market. Some of 
their veal is very good, but ſmaller than in the 
ſouth and weſt. Their mutton. and lamb are ex- 
cellent, eſpecially, the firſt; though in autumn, 


— 


| 2 quantities of poor ſheep are killed, which 


ring the farmer but àa low price; often. not above 


three ſhillings and fix-pence, or four ſhillings a- 


iece. \ They have excellent well fed poultry, of 
all kinds, which commonly ſell at a moderate price. 
Om the north of the market-place, in a back * 
ſtreet, there is a large ſquare building appropriat= 


ed for a meal-market, where the farmers are fut- 


niſhed with balks, ſcales, and weights, for which 
and for cuſtom, they pay three-pence, one-third 
per boli. | Burgeſſes may have meal for their own 
families, brought in cuſtom free, if they purchaſe 
it a week before it is delivered. Their boll of 


meal here, as im all other parts of Scotland: is eight 


ſtones Dutch, and though ſome is ſold at nine 
ſtones, the odds in the weight is always conſidered 


| in the price. hag > 5 ATE fd Or + 8 r 
.-FLax, wool, cheefe, butter, and tallow, the 
1% product 
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product of the country, are old by the ſtone of 
twenty-ſix pounds Dutch. Feathers and hay by 
the Bone of twenty-one Dutch On the Caſtle- 


hill, a little eaſt of the market- place, are the re - 


mains of a ſmall fort, built by Oliver Cromwell, 
where it is thought the antient caſtle ſtood. The 


walls on the ſouth” and eaſt, which are almoſt 


entire, ſeem to be about twelve feet high on the 
outſide, but on the inſide are covered, to the top, 
by a floping bank of earth. In the bottom is a 
large place of arms, now called the chapel, from 
the lantern of which the town's wo b is t eee 
on * . ks i ME. 94. 
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inhabitants of Aberdeen brewed their own malt 
liquor, and thoſe who did not, had their ſmall 


beer from private brewers, and their ſtrong from 


e A public brewery was ſet on Foot in 


ne's WE but did not ſucceed. .+ There 


are now fout public 'breweries, one of them, at 
the mill of 'Gilcomſtown, eſteemed among the 
largeſt in Scotland. Where this brewery is carried 
on, a large diſtillery had been undertaken but was 
given up in a few years; the common people of 
the north do not uſe 1 185 0 ws the ſpirits 
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tte in the ſouth and welt ; but drink, gee 
rally, more, and better ale. 
Tus town is plentifally foppBied with excellent 
water, brought in lead pipes, from ſprings about 
a mile to the weſtward, ſo long ago as the year 


1708. In that year, the magiſtrates, as deputes 


admirals, received a conſiderable fum asthe ſalvage 


on ſome Dutch Eaſt India men, wrecked a few 


miles north of their harbour, and applied it to this 


very important purpoſe. In all the principal ſtreets 


there are wells, or fountains, ſome of them with 
double pipes, which by a late calculation, were 
found to diſcharge an hundred and twenty tons of 
water daily. In the ſtreet called the Broadgate, 
there is a large reſervoir of water, in cafe of acci- 
dental burnings, under which the fire, or rather 
the water, engines are lodged. The perſon who 


has the charge of them, is obliged to keep them in 


the beſt repair, and is alſo charged with the care 
of the pipes and wells. 

Her I muſt not omit a fact which does honour 
to the community, on the day of election, the 
fountains and pipes are viſited by the whole coun- 


cil in a body; and to ſnew the good order of the 


engines, they are brought forth to the public ſtreet 


and played upon the adjacent buildings. Thus, 


when one ſet of we” ee and counſellors go out, 
they emblematically ſay to their ſucceſſors, The 
the inhabitants are your prin- 
cipab concern: if you neglect the means, you muſt 


fall ſhort of the end.” Vo ſupporting the pipes, 


and paving and lighting the ſtreets, a ſmall tax is 


annually impoſed upon the inhabitants in virtue 


of an act of head- court; and in proportioning this 
tax, regard is always had to the real, or ſuppoſed, 


circumſtances, of * 1255 in 8 of i 7 
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TRE town of Aberdeen has two large collegiate wit 
churches, beſides the Gray Friars, or College ſch 
church, and Saint Clement's chapel, at Foot-dee, of 
a catechetical charge. It has four epiſcopal meet- the 
ings, and two ſeceding ones, a methodiſt, a glaſ- by 
ſite, and a quaker meeting, and two churches of re- the 
lief. There are a few Roman catholics in town, 1 
who meet for religious worſhip; they diſturb no ſup 
body, and no body diſturbs them. the 

Aso the year 1731, a fine Gothic builting, SS Th 
called the Old, or Saint Nicolas church, was con- | arn 
demned, as in danger of falling, and ſtood: aban- Ov. 

doned till the year 1743, when it was pulled down. ing 
A fine new: one, called the Weſt- church, now ä lore 
ſtands on the ſame ſpot. The old one began to be and 
built in 1482; and was eſteemed a very grand cor. 
building. It had no carvings, nor decorations of wal 
any kind, but a grandeur and ſimplicity run thro tape 
the whole, which at once awed and charmed the fort 
ſpectator. The middle iſle was wide and lofty; the 
the arches very bigh, and the piers light and kin gan 
turned. 1 cal 

TRE Weſt-church i is an hundred feet ſix ” KO | 1 
long, and ſixty-ſix feet broad. The middle ifle is to t 

twenty-five feet broad, and each of the ſide iſles, arch 
ng he thickneſs of the piers, twenty feet 175 
and an half. The piers between the arches, are a 
four ſeet x inches, by three feet. Though this pulet 
church is fifteen feet fix inches ſhorter than the  F only 
old one, it contains near double the number of lead 
people, ſrom the better conſtruction of the gal-  _ rekig 
leries. The fide-walls are parallel with the walls 175 
of the Eaſt, formerly called the New-church, and tow! 

— of the ſame height. The windows are in the all-1 
modern ſtile. In the weſt gable is a large arched: untc 
es; from the * of * is projected, 1 


with 


K 15 
with a gentle ſlope, a gallery for the maſters And : 
ſcholars of the grammar-ſchool. From the front 
of this gallery ſpring two ſide ones, on a line with 
the inſide of — piers, till they eloſe the ſquare, ' 
by interſecting the corners of a ſuperb gallery ir 78 
the eaſt end, appropriated for the magiſtrates. 

Id the centre of this gallery there is a — 
ſupported by four fluted mahogany columns, of 
the Corinthian order, with their capitals gilt.” 
There is a pediment in front, on which the town's 
arms ate cut in alto relieve, and properly coloured. 
Over the- breaſt of the gallery hangs a deep cover- 
ing of crimſon-velvet, with à gold fringe. The 
lord provoſt ſits under the canopy, with the bailies, 
and other magiſtrates, on his right and left, ac- 
cording: to their rank and ſeniority. On a dead 
wall, at the back of the gallery, are two pieces of 
tapeſtry; the one repreſenting Ahaſuerus holding 
ſorth the golden ſceptre to Queen Eſther; the o- 
ther Jephtha meeting his daughter. A very ele- 
gant pulpit and reader's deſk, ſtand on the eentri- 

cal pier on the ſouth Gde-wall of the middle ile.” 

Tuis church was built from a plan, preſented 
to the town, by the celebrated Mr. James Gibb,” 
architect, a citizen of Aberdeen. In the year 
1751, the magiſtrates contracted with Mr. Wylie, 
a wright, from Edinburgh, who agreed to com- 
plete the deſign for four thouſand pounds Sterling, 
only the magiſtrates were to cover the roof with 
lead, at their own expence. It was opened ſor 
| religious worſhip, on Sunday the gth of November 
1755, When Mr. James Ogilvie, then one of the 
town's miniſters, preached from theſe words; In 
all places where I record my name; Lwilheome 
unto thee, and I will bleſs thee.” Exod. XX. 24. 


ebe * is a fine Gothic building, 
/ = : "tt | 
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eighty-ſix feet in length, to the breaſt of the altar. 
The arches which gry _ _— and fide ifles, 
are lofty, and ſu g pillars, The 
church has a dou SR in the weſt 


end, and a ſingle 4g on wt Gide; ; the breaſts of 


them in a line with the pillars. On the eaſt end, 
during the eſtabliſhment of popery and epiſcopacy, 
the altar ſtood in a large bow- window, divided in- 
to three lights,” by ſmall ſtone piers. This pro- 
jection is twenty- two feet broad in front, eigh en 


feet deep, and about thirty-ſix feet bigh.: It 
called the Sanctum ſanctorum, from the purpoſe 
which it was appropriated. It is now _— 
with pews forthe old People and « childrer 
poor-houſe. FILE 


IN the dody of the church — hd 1 
braſs a and before the upper gallery in 


the weſt end, hangs a ſmall ſhip in full trim, to 


indicate that the gallery is appropriated for ſea- 


faring people. The pulpit, a very handſome _ 
is on the north ſide; backward from whic 


enter to a large room where the — 


meets to do buſineſs. In the wall, near the ſeſſion- 


houſe door a ſmall flat ſtone marks the place where 
Mr. Adam Harriot, their firſt proteſtant miniſter 
was buried. As there is a declivity in the ground, 
under the eaſt end of the church, there are ſeveral 
large vaults, now chiefly uſed by a plumber, /for 
caſting ſheet-lead. Between the two churches 
there 18 a lofty croſs building, called Drum's iſle, 
in one end of which the preſbytery and ſynod of 
Aberdeen meet. It is about one hundred feet 
long, twenty feet broad; and ſeems about fifty feet 


high in the roof, which is a platform, covered 


with da as both ng w_ the dN 


are. 
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but for the great and honourable .. 
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Fon the centre of this iſle riſes a ſquare tower 
about twelve feet high, in which three large bells 
are hung, one above another; on each corner of 
the tower, on the outſide, is a ſmall ſquare wooden 
ſpire, covered with lead, and within them riſes a 


very lofty octagonal ſpire, formed of ſtrong croſs 
logs of oak, mortized and pined into one another. 
The ſpire ends in a point, and has a gilt ball and 


weather cock at top; it is curiouſly covered with 
ſheet- lead. We' aſcend: to' it from the floor of: the 
iſle, by almoſt perpendicular ſtairs and ladders of 


ſixty- four ſteps. In place of a very old and uſeleſs 


one, the town has lately furniſhed the ſteeple with 


an exceeding good public clock, which chimes the 
quarters; and on each of the ſquares there is a 
1 1 : „„ 


5 8 1 n 
* * * 13 7 


1 dial- plate. eien FE 
Tus largeſt bell, called Laurence, is four feet 


an half feet;high ; of old, there was an act of 
council made, that this bell ſhould not be tolled 


Tnovoen the Hhole of the croſs building is 


commonly called Drum's ifle, yets properly ſpeak- 


ing, that end of it where the. ſy 
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Ir has the following inſcription around it. “ Soli 
-Deo gloria. Michael Burgerhuys me fecit, anno do- 


mini 1634. En ego campana ſonitu, non lavdo pro- 


phana Tavdo Creatorem tonitrvs depello timorem de. 
functos plango ſonitu ſolenria pango. Laurence ecce 


vocor jubilanti cum moveo cor A. D. 1351, Wilhel- 
mas Leyth pref: Abredonenſis hanc campanam fanCti 
Nicholai ecclefiz Abred: Donavit ejus 3 cam · 
panæ rima fiſſa communitatis ſymtibvs. reparata fuit 


anno 1634 do. Paylo Menezio. A Kinmvndi milite 
Præpoſito.“ | | 35 


and ſtampt upo 
not the laird of Drum merited, by his benefac- 


dues to the town, unleſs they bad been _forrs fami- 


only be ſo called, for there the Drum family have 
always been buried. That they had originally a 
property in it, is evident from the family arms be- 


ing cut in the ſtone pier, between the windows, 
pon the lead of the roof. The town 
of Aberdeen never would have permitted this, had 


tions to the building, the excluſive privilege of 
burying in that part of it. Phe family alſo found- 
ed an altarage in the church of Saint Nicolas, to 


the honour of God and Saint Ninian, who had 
three altars in that church. Thoſe of the Drum 


family who are buried in this iſle, pay no burial 


Tux burying ground is extenſive, and very care- 
fully kept. It is incloſed with a high ſtone and 
lime wall, in which there are four large gates, and 
a ſide entry, by a door. There are a great many 
tombs on the weſt wall, but few of them in a good 


taſte, I muſt however do the people of Aberdeen 


the juſtice to obſerve, that in their burying ground 
we meet with leſs nonſenſe and bad grammar than 
in moſt of thoſe I have had occaſion to ſee , The 
relief churches, and ſeceding meeting-houſes, 
though large buildings, do not merit a particular 
deſcription. The eee is remarkable on- 
ly for the great difproportion between its breadth 
and length. The methodiſt meeting-houſe, is an 


_ oftagon, with 3 all round, and contains a 


great number of people, 4 am, &c. | 
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Oden 6d ef the tet Sali the 


allowgate, a little backward, ſtands Saint Paul's 
chapel, built in the year 1721, where divine ſer- 


vice is performed according to the rites of the 


church of England. It is pleaſantly fituated, ha- 


ving a fine area towards the ſtreet, and gravel and 


graſs walks, with rows of limes on the weſt end. 
he houſe is eighty feet long, and thirty feet 
broad, and has an iſle on the north fide thirty-ſix 


feet in front, and twenty-one feet backward. Tbe 


galleries are much too high, their bottoms being 
eleven feet eight inches above the floor of the 
chapel. The breaſt of the ſouth gallery is on a 
line from end to end, but when the north iſle was 
added, that part of the gallery oppoſite to it, was 


moved a little backward, and is now connected 


with the front gallery by a ſweep, to correſpond 


with the arch above, which ſupports the roof. 


Tux f are double till they reach the 
t 


them on the other. They are ſupported by wood- 
en Tuſcan columns, over which are placed Ionic 
columns that ſupport the roof; which is lined 
with boards, and arches thrown over the tops of 
the columns. In the centre of the roof is a hand- 
ſome cupola, glazed all round, about nine feet 
diameter. In the weſt end is a fine organ, with a 
gallery before it, for ſhipmaſters, which, as in the 
Eaſt-church, bas a pretty little ſhip hanging before 


it. 


— 


e iſle on this fide, and come oppoſite to 
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it. On the eaſt end is the altar, raiſed two ſteps, 
and handſomely railed in. It is a projection, and 


makes four ſides of an octagon, eleven feet five 
inches in front, and eight feet deep. The paint- 
ing is well executed by Mr. Norrie of Edinburgh. 


Tu pulpit and reading-deſks, are of wainſcot, 


and excellent workmanſhip ; the ſound board'is 

remarkably elegant, and is finiſhed off with a mitre 
at top. The pulpit is a great deal too high, that 
the people in the back parts of the galleries may 

ſee and hear the miniſter; thus one blunder makes 
_ another neceſſary. By the bad conſtruction of the 
houſe, the altar, and ies of the congregation are 
thrown behind the miniſter, as from the great 
length of it the pulpit is placed twenty feet from 
the breaſt of the altar. Divine ſervice is perform - 
ed by two clergymen, who have eighty pounds 
Sterling a- year, each. The chapel is ſupported 
by the ſeat rents, collectious at the doors, and 


ſome funds which the congregation owe ta gene- 


rous benefactors. The ordinary adminiſtration is 
in eleven managers who are choſen for life, by the 


_ congregation, but in extraordinary cafes. they are 


to call general meetings of the whole congrega- 
tion, where they only vote as private hearers. 
They are obliged to call ſuch meetings at * re- 
6 queſt of fifteen members. 


depends for his living upon the ſeat rents, and 

collections at the doors. It is a long narrow 
houſe, with nothing curious in it, Hard by is 
the Trinity-hall, er hall of the incorporations. It 
46 fixty-four feet Jong, and but ſeventeen broad; 


| the roof is analy of the ſame height, It has ſeven 
windows 


ITE Trinity chapel ſtands near t the quay, und | 
is rented from the incorporated trades by an epiſ- 
copal clergyman, who has no appointment, but 


F 


a © 
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| windows in front, and a fire-place. in each end, 
with three braſs chandeliers ſuſpended from the 
cieling. In the hall are ſome tolerable pictures, 
and many very bad ones; one of King William _ _ 
the Lion, their founder, is execrable. The con- 


veener's chair is a curious piece of carved, or ra- 
ther perforated work, two others are very clumſy, 


but old, the one marked 1564, the other 1574. 
Tux Trinity Friars were ſettled here by Wil 
liam the Lion in the 12th century, and here he is 
ſaid to have lived himſelf, Doctor William Guild, 


one of the miniſters of Aberdeen, and after prin- 


cipal of the King's College, got a gift of this ſpot 

with the premiſes, from Charles the Firſt, and 
made them over to the trades, for which his name 
ſands in golden letters above the gate. Under the 
hall is the trades-hoſpital, already mentioned, and 

off the entry to it, is a room in which the maſter- 
hoſpital courts meet tg do buſineſs. _ „ 

N the north ſide of the Broadga 


* 


College, founded by George Earl Marefchal, in 


the year 1593. His lordſhip made over to the 


College, his right to ſome orchards, yards and 
houſes, which had formerly belonged to the 
Black and White Friars, with ſome other lands. 
And the town of Aberdeen having acquired a right 
to ſome lands, yards, and houſes which belonged 
to the Gray Friars, made them over to it, and alſo 
contributed to the building of the fabric. The 
perſons originally founded were, a principal, and 
three profeſſors of philoſophy, but by the muni- 


OY 


 ficence of generous benefactors, there have been 
ſince. added, a fourth profeſſor. of philoſophy, a 


profeſſor of divinity, a profeſſor of mathematics, 
a profeſſor of medicine, and a profeſſor of Oriental 


* 
3 * 


1 te, à little 
backward from the ſtreet, ſtands the Mareſchal 
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| languages; 3 and many burſaries have been ſettled 


for the education of youth. 
Tuts college came rather too late for having 


the benefit of fl the pope's bull, but the general af- 


ſembly of the eſtab 1 church were Kind enough 
to — it with their approbation, which at the 
time of its foundation was in much higher eſteem 
in Scotland. The college charter was ſigned by 
the earl, at Aberdeen, the ſecond day of April 
1593, and ſeems to have been ſent to the general 
aſſembly foon after, for on the 21ſt of the ſame 
month, the following is dated at Dundee. The 
general aſſemblie having imployed ſundrie of the 
dlieſt and beſt learned men of their number to 

e fighting and confidering of this foundation, 
and errectione following, and their judgement and 
. approbatione. After reaſoning had in the matter, 
Haſs given, and gives their conſent and approbatione 
thereto, and approves and confirms the ſamen, in 
all the heads thereof, after the form and N of 


the ſame.“ Sic ſubſer. | 
ö 1. RITCHIE.” 

War right either the pope or the general 6 
ſembly had to be conſulted in erections of this 
kind, or what benefit the new formed ſociety could 
hope to derive from their conſent and approbation, is 
more than I can diſcover. But one thing I know, 
that both, in their turns, made a very bad uſe of 
their real, or pretended juriſdiction. 

Ox of the firſt behelaBtors of the college, after 
the 'founder, and the town of Aberdeen, was Mr. 
Duncan Lydel, who bequeathed four thouſand 
marks, as a beginning fund for a profeſſor of ma- 
3 which, by the care and good manage- 


ment of the magiſtrates had, in the year 1613, 
acereſſed 


—— 
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accreſſed to near ten thouſand. With this money 


lands were purchafed, and in the year 1626, a4 


profeſſor was ſettled, who was to have a yearly 


ſtipend of eight hundred marks. The magi rates 


of Aberdeen are patrons, In 1630, Sir Thomas 


Crombie of Kemnay, bequeathed ten thouſand. 


marks, for'a miniſter to the Gray Friars, or College- | 
kirk, ten thouſand for the maintenance of the prin- 
cipal and regents of the Mareſchal college, and ten 


_ thouſand for the maintenance of eight burſars; 
' beſides a thouſand marks to the guild-brethrens- 


hoſpital, and five hundred to the trades-hoſpital. 
ABouT the ſame time Sir Alexander Irvine of 
Drum propoſed to put ten thouſand marks into the 


hands of the magiſtrates of Aberdeen; for the 


maintenance of eight burſars, four in the Mareſchal 
college, and four at the grammar-ſchool; but as 
the patronage was to remain in the family of 
Drum, the council declined accepting of the truſt. 
The gentlemen however charged his eſtate with 
the ſum, and his heirs and ſucceſſors have ever 
ſince allocated a pendicle of it, for the payment of 
an annual ſtipend to four burſars at the college, 


and four at the grammar-ſchool. In the year. 
1639, Doctor Patrick Dun, its then principal, gave 


two thouſand marks for repairing the college, after 
a great part of it had been burned down by an ac 
cid oo io on RS 
Tat nobleſt endowment this college ever re- 
ceived, it awes to th: munificence of Doctor Gil- 
bert Ramſay, a gentleman of the iſland of Barba- 
does. This gentleman was born in Aberdeenſhire, 
and educated at the Mareſchal college. Having 
been bred to the church, he went to Barbadoes, . 
where he continued many years, and enjoyed the 


beſt livings in that iſland. In the year 1726, he 


K 4 came 
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„ | 
came over to England, for the recovery of his 
health, and died at Bath, in 1727. He left a 
large ſhare of his fortune to public and pious uſes : 
a ſalary of fifty pounds Sterling a-year for a pro- 
feffor of Oriental languages; four burſaries in di- 
vinity, at twenty-five pounds, for three Lins and 
four in philoſophy at fifteen pounds, for four years, 
in the Mareſchal college. Twenty-five pounds a- 
year for a free ſchool in the pariſh of Birſe, the 
place of his birth; and twenty-five pounds a-year 
for the poor of that pariſh. All under the patron- 
age of the Ramſays of the family of Balmain, of 
JJ THT TITER 
Tx town of Aberdeen ſettled a falary of twen- 
ty pounds Sterling a-year on a profeſſor of divinity 
in this college, who is always to be one of the 
town's miniſters; and that he may be the more 


at leifure to proſecute the ſtudy of divinity, he 1s | 75 


- obliged to no miniſterial duty, but preaching in 
his turn, on the Sundays. His quarter of the 
town is divided among the other three miniſters. 
The town, in its own right, or in truſt for other 
benefactors, preſents to many burſes ; which with 
others, in the pift of the college, are beſtowed up- 
on the molt deſerving, at rae. reps of each 
ſeſſion of the college, after a public comparative 
trial. Several burſaries are alſo in the gift of the 


: 
: 
9 
* 
2 
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incorporated trades, which are generally beſtowed 
upon the ſons of artificers, when found qualified. 
Tus ſeſſion of the college, is from the firſt 
of November, to about the middle of April, when 
the ſtudents of the fourth, or magiſtrand claſs, 
may have the degree of Maſter of Arts conferred 
on them, if they defire it, and, after a private and 


public examination, are found to merit that dif- 


n a ea 


tinction *. The profeſſors wear black gowns; with 
the Geneva ſleeve z the ſtudents ſcarlet gowns, with 


long open fleeves. They were formerly diſtin- 


guiſhed by the terms Libertines and Burſars, and 


none but the firſt were permitted to wear red 


gowns ; the burſars wore black ones. But this 
abſurd diſtinction has, for many years, been laid 
aſide, and all the gentlemen wear gowns of the 
ſame su 575 0 0TH, rr ER I 5 

'THE college is a large ſtone building, partly 
built in the laſt century, and partly within the 
laſt fifty years. The new rn makes the eaſt 
wing; and on the ground floor has the private 


ſchools for the ſeveral claſſes. In the two upper 
ſtoreys, two of the profeſſors live. The ground 


K 3 floor 


* Arrxx the graduation there is a ball, and enter - 
tainment given by the young gentlemen in the college- 


hall; the expence of which ia defrayed by a ſmall ſum 
paid by each of the graduates. Perhaps it may now 
colt each of them about a couple of guineas, but inthe _ 


laſt century it only colt twenty marks. A young man, 
cho had attended the college four ſeſſions, but had no 
ambition to be a Meſs. John, faid to himſelf, % Twenty 
marks will buy twenty hogs, (ſheep a year old) and 
twenty hogs will grow twenty weddars ; let the college 
keep their name, and I'll keep my money.” When, 
on the Stocket head, he was to loſe fight of the town, 
he turned about and thus took leave & it and his a/ma 
mater, Farewell, Aberdeen and the college; de'il 
hae them that has maiſt of ane anither.“ This muſt 
have been about the time of the reſtoration, for I re: 
member to have ſeen the gentleman a very old man, 


above fifty years ago. Though he had no turn for 
letters, he made. an excellent farmer, was an uſeful . 


member of ſocicty, and greatly improved his paternal 


fortune. | 
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floor of the old work-is all taken up with the pub · 
lic ſchool, where the whole ſtudents are occaſion- 


ally examined, and where they meet on the Sun- 


days to go to church; ; to prayers on the Sunday 


evening, and at other times; and where degrees 


are publicly conferred. On the firſt floor is the 
common-hall, ſeventy-nine feet long, twenty-two 


feet broad, and fourteen feet high in the roof. It 

has four windows i in a front, and four in the back 
IN this room are many N 1 as, 
by Jamieſon, and others; and ſome very good 
copies; eſpecially one of Biſhop Burnet, in his 


robes, as chancellor of the garter, from an original 
in the poſſeſſion. of Sir Thomas Burnet of Leys, 


bargnet. There is a picture of Gordon of Stra- 
loch, the firſt graduate, and another of the famous 
Andrew Cant, both by Jamieſon. Over this hall 
is the public library, which is of the ſame dimen- 
ſions, only two feet lower in the cieling. There 
is a large collection of books, in all language ar- 


ranged according to the ſubjects they treat of. 


There are alſo many natural and artificial curioſi- 
ties; among others, a very fine Turkiſh! ſcimitar, 


and a ſmall targe emboſſed with gold. An Egyp- 
tian mumy, in the original wrappings; but not 


well preferved. The head, and ſome of the bones 
are looſe, and quite bare; from the ſmallneſs of 
them it ſeems to bave been a young perſon. © 
A CANOE, taken at ſea, with an Indian man in 
it, about the beginning of this century. He was 
brought alive to Aberdeen, but died ſoon aſter his 
arrival, and could give no account of himſelf. He 
18 ſuppoſed to have come from the Labradore coaſt, 


and to have loſt his way at ſea. The canoe is 


covered with * curiouſly ſtretched upon 
light 


* 


6 


ſight timbers, very ſecurely joined together. [The | 


upper part of it is about twenty inches broad at 


the centre, and runs off gradually to a point at 
both ends. Where broadeſt, there is a circular 


hole, juſt large enough for, the man to fit in, round 


which there is a kind of girth, about a foot high, 


to which he ſixed himſelf, probably, when he did 


not uſe his oar, or padle; which when he choſe 


it, he ſtuck into ſome liſts of ſkin, tied round the 
canoe, but ſlack enough, to let in the padle and 
ſome other aukward utenſils which were found 


ſtuck there | 


THE canoe is about eighteen feet long, and 


ſlopes on both fides, but the bottom is flat for 
three or four inches, in the middle, and gradually 
ſharpens as it approaches the extremities, till it 


ends in a point. Here alſo there is a firſt-rate 
man of war, full trimmed, with her guns out, and 


juſt ready to engage. The pretty model was made 


by a French priſoner, during the late war. Pity 
ſuch an ingenious fellow ſhould have employed 


his time to ſo little purpoſe! 


IN the weſt end of the old work is the coinmon : 
ſtair-cafe, which is a projection, off which are the 


lobby to the hall, a room where the profeſſor of 
divinity meets with his claſs; and lodgings for 


one of the profeſſors. On the top of the ſtair- 
caſe, in a round turret, hangs a ſmall bell, which 
formerly belonged to the College-kirk, twenty ſix 
inches diameter at the mouth. Round the upper 


end of it is the following inſcription ; 4 Campa- 


nem hanc pro Franciſcanorum olim fano-denuo + 
fundendam Abredonei curavit ſenatvs Abredonen- 
ſis Anno Domini MCCl. Albertus Gely fudt.” _ 

TRISs Gely, a German, lived in Old Aberdeen, 


in the reign of Charles II. He refounded moſt of 


the 


— 


— 


- the bells in town. If tis FR 100 the old bell. was 
originally 1201, and I think Gelly would not have 
paw man to alter it, there muſt be an anachreniſm 
ſomewhere; for, the order of Fratres Minores, or 
Gray Friars, was eſtabliſhed by Saint Francis in 
1206, and their convent at Aberdeen is ſaid to 
have been erected: about the year 1450. Perhaps 
Gely omitted a fifth figure after the two cs, or by 
the croſs ſtroke in the I may have intended twice 
thee 7 2 
MANY gentlemen educated in this college bare 
done honour to their alma mater ; Gordas of Stra- 
loch, its firſt graduate, was'a man of great probity 
and learning, and eſteemed one of the beſt geo- 
graphers of his age. Burnet, biſhop. of Won . 
was equally diſtinguiſhed as an excellent hiſtorian, 
a diligent and conſcientious clergyman, and a 
warm friend to the civil and religious liberties of 
mankind. What univerſity in Europe would not 
be proud of having educated the late very learned 
and worthy Doctor Gregory Sharp? An orna- 
ment to his profeffion, and the able defender of 
that religion which he loved! When we ſpeak 
of thoſe who have done honour to this college, it 
would be unpardonable to omit the late amiable 
Mr. David Fordyce; whoſe excellent moral wri- 
ting, have fixed his character as a philoſopher ; 
and-whoſe unaffected piety, friendly diſpoſition, 
and courteous demeanour, made him Jultly dear 
to all his acquaintance. h 
- Doc Tor Thomas Blackwell, its lite principal, 
acquired great. reputation by his learned enquiry 
into the life and writings of Homer; and though 
he did not live to : his Court of Auguſtus, 
in what he publiſhed, thore are ſtrong marks of 


| _ and * proof o on: the author's 
warm 
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warm attachment to the cauſe of liberty. He is 


univerſally allowed to have been one of the beſt 


Greek profeſſors in Europe, and exemplary in his 
attention to his claſs. The doctor had his pecu - 


liarities; and who has not? but he had many 


great qualities, to counterbalance a few foibles, 
which could hurt no body but himſelf. I am, &c. 


J  Deſeription of Aberdeen continued.” 


1 [ HE grammar-ſchool, a neat modern build- 


ing, of one ſtorey, makes three ſides of a ſquare, 

and has, in front, a fine open area, railed in. It 

ſtands in the ſtreet called the School-hill, at the 

weſt extremity of the town, in a dry well aired 

ſpot.” The ſchool is under the direction of a rec- 
tor, and three aſſiſtant teachers, who, conſidering 
the place of the country, have good appointments. 
In the year 1627, Doctor Patrick Dun, phyſician, 
after principal of the Mariſchal college, paid in 
to the town of Aberdeen five hundred marks, as 
a fund for a doctor in the grammar-ſchool ; and 
in 1639, he bequeathed his lands of Ferryhill, and 
a thouſand marks in money, for the maintenance 
of four maſters in it. The magiſtrates are patrons 
only, in the nomination of maſters, thoſe of the 
name of Dun are to be preferred, where found 

properly qualified. „ 1 


Tux ſtated fee paid to the maſters is no more 


than half a crown in the quarter, but few, in to- 
e 13 8 lerable 
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lerable circumſtances, chuſe to pay leſs than double 
that ſum for their children. = is a cuſtom, 
in moſt grammar-ſchools in Scotland, of giving 
free-will-offerings to the maſters at Candlemaſs, 
which ſhould be aboliſhed, as it ſometimes pro- 
cures a temporary diſtinction to boys who have 
but a very low degree of literary merit, and diſ- 
courages others who have more merit but leſs mo- 
ney. The magiſtrates viſit all the public ſchools 
in town, once a-year, when the ſcholars give ſpeci- 
mens of their proficiency ; on which occaſion it 
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is uſual to make little preſents to the moſt deſer- - + 


ving. . 
1 the grammar-ſchool, it was the cuſtom to give 
a few books to the beſt ſcholars, but in this there 
was great partiality, which had a very bad effect. 
Upon an occaſion of this kind, one of the beſt 
ſcholars in the ſchool, after the higheſt commend» = 
ations of bis ingenuity, was preſented with a book, 
value about eighteen-pence ; and the next moment” 
he ſaw put into the hands of another oy more 
connected with the viſitors, . one worth five ſhil- 
lings. Knowing how much the favourite was in- 
ferior ta himſelf, in point of genius, the firſt took 
out his penknife, cut his book in two, and threw. 
it at the gentlemen. from whoſe hand he had re- 
ceived it. This was much talked of in town, and 
I believe was one reaſon why the cuſtom was given 
up. 5 | 5 1 
1 To has been often ſaid, that the people of Scot- 
land give too many of their children a grammar- 
ſchool education ; and fome of our manufacturers 
have been loud in this complaint; they wiſh boys 
rather to be employed in carding, ſpinning, or 
- picking ropes, till they are fit for harder Jabour. 
Since the Engliſh language began to be taught 
„ e grammatically, 
15 
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1 N 
grammatically, the learning Latin has become leſs 
neceſſary; but ſtill, ſo many Engliſh words are 
derived from that language, that without ſome 
knowledge of it, we are very apt to blunder both 
in ſpeaking and writing. It can ſcarce be known 
what a boy, from five to ten years of age =_ be 
fit for, or what line of life he may chuſe. Does 
not the parent therefore act wiſely, if his circum- _ 
ſtances permit, when he gives his ſon ſuch an edu=- 
cation as can hurt him in no ſphere-of life, and 
may be uſeful, and even neceſſary to him in many 
occupations ? - „ 1 

PEOPLE in eaſy circumſtances would not chuſe 
to have their children kept down by conſtant la- 
bour, nor that their manners ſhould be ruſticated 


by herding with poor boys, who muſt labour, that 


they may eat. All that manufaQuures conſider in 
the argument 18, 00 the more boys there are to 
be hired, the cheaper they may be hired. But 
what demonſtrably proves this pretended public 
ſpirit to, be mere ſelfiſhneſs, is, that they do not 
employ their own children, as they with other 
people to employ theirs. 8 : 

A LITTLE weſt of the grammar-ſchool is the 
entry to Robert Gordon's hoſpital, which ſtands 
at the upper end of a large garden, and is ſeen to 
great advantage from the gate “. It is an elegant 
8 5 | _ granite 


* Tyre ground on which the hoſpital ſtands, with 
the gardens around it, of old belonged to the White 
Friars, and thereafter became the property of the Ma. 
reſchal College, who ſold, or feued, it to the town of A- 
berdeen, for the behoof of the hoſpital ; when the lands 
about town were of much leſs value than at preſent. 
Another eroft of land, on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet, 
till the property of the college, has been feued out, to 
much better account, for houſes and gardens, 


. 
granite building, of three ſtoreys, and an Attic 


one, with pediments, projecting a little, in front, 
and on each end. Over the entry to the houſe, 


is a Venetian window, the central part is only a 


dead nich, in which ſtands a white marble ſtatue 
of the founder. Attending to the juſt proportion 
of his window, the architect ſeems not to have con- 
ſidered, that the nich would be high enough for a 
coloſſus. Perhaps the eye would be leſs hurt were 


the ſtatue placed upon a higher ba 

Jus before the front of the houſe, a ſquare 
plot is railed in for a flower-garden, which has a 
fine effect on the proſpect. From the centre of 


the roof ſprings a tall, and very elegant ſpire, co- 
vered with lead, and glazed round, for five or fix 
feet above the baſe. The whole building is ſeven- 


ty-nine feet long, and thirty-three feet nine inches 
broad, inſide meaſure. The committee-room is 
thirty-three feet nine inches, by nineteen and a 
half, and twelve feet high in the roof. It\has two 


-fire-places on the ſouth ſide, with marble chim- 
nies. In this room is a full-length picture, of the 
founder, ſtanding before a library, with a ſcroll in 


his hand, on which is ſeen a drawing of, the hoſ- 
pital, inverted. This is only a copy, from a ſmall 
original quarter-length, which hangs in the ſchoo!- 
room. . ns 


+> JTUE hoſpital was built in the years 1732, and 
1733, but not opened, for the reception of boys, 


till 1750. In 1746, it was employed as an hoſpital 


and parriſon for ſick ſoldiers, whom the Duke of 


Cumberland left in it, when he marched north to 
Calloden moor. The deed of ſettlement and con- 
veyance of the founder's eſtate, is dated at Aber- 


deen, 13th December, 1729, by which he diſpones 
and transfers ,in favours of the provoſt, bailies, 


and 


— 


points the money to 


— 
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and the remanent members of the town- council of 


the burgh of Aberdeen, and the four miniſters of 
the goſpel, in the ſaid burgh of Aberdeen, com- 


monly called the town's four miniſters, of the Old 


and New churches, who exerciſe the paſtoral 
charge there, and their ſucceſſors in their reſpec- 


tive offices, in truſt, for the uſes, ends, and pur- 
| 8 mentioned in the deed, ten thouſand pounds 


terling money, or ſuch ſum, or ſums of money, 
as the patrons and governors ſhould recover of his 
effects. He appointed the above-deſigned per- 
ſons his ſole and only executors, ſecluding from 
the office of executry his neareſt of kin. He ap- 
employed for erecting and 
maintaining an hoſpital, to be called, in all 
ſucceeding generations, ROBERT GORDON's 
HOSPITAL, founded by his appointment, for 


ceducating indigent male children, and male grand- 


children, of decayed merchants and brethren of 
guild of the burgh of Aberdeen, of the name of 
Gordon, in the firſt place, and of the name of 
Menzies in the ſecond place, (the neareſt relations 
of the mortifier, of the ſaid names of Gordon and 
Menzies, being always preferred to any others) 
and the male children of any of the relations of 
the mortifier, that are of any other name, in the 
third place, to be preferred to others; and then 


the male children, or male grandchildren, of any 


other merchants and brethren of guild of the ſaid 


burgh** | 


In caſe there ſhould not be a ſufficient number | 
of the above-mentioned claſſes, claiming the bene- 


fit of theſe reſtrictions, the governors are impow- 
_ ered to admit the ſons, or grandſons, of tradeſmen 


of the burgh of Aberdeen, or others, mentioned 
in the deed, He reſtricted the ſum to be laid out 
oe, Oo ß ns Os 


. 
in building the houſe, to thirty thouſand marks, 
and no children were to be taken in till the origi- 
nal ſtock had been made good, by the intereſt of 
the balance. The forenamed perſons, and their 
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= 
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| | 
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. ſucceſſors in office, are declared to be perpetual 
pauatrons and governors; the provoſt of Aberdeen 
14 to be the rap præſes. A multiplicity of very : 
14 ſenſible rules are laid down for the government of 

4380 


| the hoſpital, and the management of its funds, 
38; VVV 
| | Bx an appendix to this deed, dated at Aberdeen, 

| 


. 0 


igth September, 1730, a few alterations are made, 
but none of them are very material. There are 
at preſent ſixty boys in the houſe, who are under 
1 the care of a chief maſter, and three ſchool- maſters; 
1 who teach them Engliſh, writing, arithmetic, book - 
| keeping, and the common parts of vocal muſic. 
Wi -. Such boys as ſhew a genius for it, are taught draw- 


A | Ing. They are uniformly clothed in blue, and 
their clothes carefully kept clean. 'They\are not 


10 admitted under nine years of age, nor above twelve, 

31/8 and may remain in the houſe till they are ſixteen, 

3! when they are put apprentices. Merchants or 
| tradeſmen in town, receive with each one hundred 


pounds Scots of fee; and at the expiration of a 
| Jad's time, if he has behaved well, he gets five 
a unds Sterling. One mol: equitable rule is eſta- 
bliſhed, that ſuch of them as are ſucceſsful in buſi- 
neſs, is to indemnify the houſe for the expence of 
p his board, and education. J 
By the will of the founder, none but men- ſer- 
vants were to be employed in the hoſpital; but 
the governors were obliged to depart from this rule, 
as they found the boys could not be properly cared 
For, without women-ſervants, nor; at ſo caſy an 
' expence. In the year 1772, the governors _ 
| CE taine 
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tained a charter from the crown, erecting them 


into one body politic, by the name and title of 
« 'The Preſident and Governors of Robert Gor- 
don's Hoſpital in Aberdeen.” The provoſt, for 


the time being, 1s declared to be the preſident, and 
in his abſence, the next ſenior magiſtrate is to pre- 
fide. By this royal charter, all the powers and 


privileges are veſted in them, which other ſuch 


corporations uſually have ; but with a conſtant re- 


ference: to the proviſions and reſtrictions in the 
original deed of 1ettlement.;.. 1.7. 
Tux founder of this hoſpital was a man of parts, 
family, and education, and is ſaid to have had a 
patrimony of twenty thoufand marks, (ele ven hun- 
dred and eleven pounds, two ſhillings and two- 


: E Sterling), In his younger days 


he viſited ſeveral parts of Europe, in company with 
a friend, when, it is ſuppoſed, be ſpent moſt of his 
fortune, This is the more probable that he then 
ſcems to have had a genteel taſte, which appeared 
from a good collection of coins and medals found 


by him at his death. After his return to Scotland 


he never was concerned in trade, and therefore 


muſt have amaſſed the large ſum he left, by hard 
living, and the accumulation. of intereſt. ny” 


* 


Ox would bluſh to repeat ſome ſtories told of 
his ſordid ceconomy, after he had entirely let his 
heart upon dying rich. He lived; and died ajba- 
chelor, never kept houſe, and but a very ordinary 


apartment. Fire is not a cheap article at Aber= 


deen, but had it been ten times dearer, it would 
have made no material odds to Mr. Gordon, who 
poſſeſs'd the happy ſeeret of extracting the virtue 


of coal, without conſuming it: he had a baſket, 
with a breaſt-rope fixed to it, into which he put a 


large piece, and carried it up and down the room, 
2 TAR e 
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till he grew ſufficiently warm. He uſed very ſpar- 
ingly, the moſt ordinary neceffaries of life: loaves 


made of oatmeal, with a little ſkimmed milk, were 


his common fare; or when he would regale him- 


ſelf, a little poor cheeſe and butter. The offals 


of the butcher-market, were a luxury, in which 
he did not chuſe to indulge himſelf -. + 
IIxx ͤ may be doubted however, whether this phi- 
loſophic way of living was entirely agreeable to 
him, further than as a neceſſary mean to the great 
end he had in view; for no man enjoyed the good 
things of life with a higher reliſh, when furniſhed 

at the expence of others. This was often the caſe, 
das he was a ſenſible conyerſable man, and had 
a numerous acquaintance z perhaps not the ſel- 
domer, that he Was known to be rich. It was 
thought, that for many years before his death, his 
perſonal expence, room rent included, did not ex- 
ceed five pounds Sterling annually. © 
„Ur had a Gter married to a very reſpeCtable 
Fade in a neighbouring county, who had a 
numerous family, and whoſe fortune was not equal 
to his merit. It was the wiſh of every body, that 
this worthy family might not be overlooked in 
their relation's ſettlement ; but private connexions 
were no objects to him. While he one day con- 
verſed with the provoſt of Aberdeen on the ſubject 


of his intended ſettlement, the provoſt modeſtly 


inſinuated, that however commendable ſuch inſti- 


tutions were, yet near and reſpectable conneQtions 


merited ſome notice. 'The gentleman's humanity 
was. ſpeedily check'd, by a ſhort, but ſevere, rebuke, 


to the following effect: What have Ito expect, 


Sir, when you, ho are at the head of the town 
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of Aberdeen's affairs, plead againſt a ſettlement, _ 
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from which your e citizens are to derire ſo great 
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benefits? | 
Caurious as Mr. Gordon was, he met with 


ſeveral loſſes in his money tran ſaQtions,.and though 
one would have little expected it, was always a- 


27 . the firſt to accept the offered compoſition 


of a bad debt. No doubt he had obſerved, that, 
in ſuch caſes, the firſt offers are generally the beſt 
that can be made of a bad ſubject. Soon after he 
had ſigned the appendix to his ſettlement, he din- 
ed with a friend, and next day was ſeized with a 
fever, of which he died. His nephew, a ſon of 
the gentleman above referred to, then prentice to 
a phyſician in town, was called by the magiſtrates 


to let blood of his uncle, and attend him. This 


furniſhed them with a handſome opportunity of 
making him a preſent, and I have been told it was 
no leſs than five hundred pounds Sterling. 

Trax magiſtrates gave their benefaQor a prince- 
ly burial z he. may be ſaid to have been buried 
with military honours, for a great many cannon 
were ſtationed upon the eminences about town, 
and while all che bells tolled, minute-guns were 
fired during the folemnity. The expence certain- 
ly was great, but it was out of time n Mr. Gor- 
don to object to it. 

No doubt he would often reflect with es | 
on the good effects which his projected inſtitution 
was like to produce; but how the hope of bene- 
fiting poſterity, could ſo effectually ſteel his breaſt 
againſt the common feelings of humanity, I leave 
among the arcana of Nature, It ſeems to me as 
if one ſolicited to reſcue a brother or ſiſter from a 


great and imminent. danger, ſhould coolly ſay, 


Take care of yourſelf: I reſerve my aid for thoſe _ 


who may hereafter ſtand in need of it. Your 
„ EP Children 


8 
k 


| | „ . 
children ſhall be my firſt care.“ This, certainly, 
would not be acting the part of the good Samari- 
tan, who parted with his beſt things, his wine and 
oil, to alleviate the pain of a ſtranger, who walk- 
1 eg, that the wounded man might ride, who gave 
33 money, and even pawned his credit, for his future 
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LITTLE to the north-weſt of Gordon's- 
Hoſpital ſtands the Infirmary, on the ſummit of a 
little hill, and in a fine open air, detached from 
other buildings. It is a large houſe, and very 
1 commodiouſly fitted up for the accommodation of 
if  -diftreſs'd objects from all corners of the country. 
Ide great benefit which the public bad derived 
(from the infirmaries of Edinburgh and Glaſgow, 
furniſhed the firſt idea of erecting one at Aber- 
dien, for the benefit of that and the neighbouring 
JJ ee e 
Wir this laudable view, a ſubſcription was 
l © - opened in the year 1739, which was ſo well re- 
i  -.. . ceived, that thoſe intruſted with the execution of 
I 5 _ the deſign, were enabled to build a ſmall bouſe, 


| from a plan which could be enlarged, as circum- 
| ſtances might permit. The building was com- 
\ | pleated in 1742, and in the month of Auguſt that 
1 year, the firſt patients were taken in. To * 
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this benevolent inſtitution, the town of Aberdeen 


gave the ground for the houſe and garden, and 
undertook to pay, annually, in all time coming, 


the ſum of thirty-ſix pounds eight ſhillings and 


four-pence Sterling, for the maintenance of pa- 
tients. An additional ſum of twenty-five pounds 


Sterling, was given ſome years after, for the ſame 


purpoſe, by the managers of another charitable 
TuxEsE ſmall ſums were, upon trial, found to 
be ſcarce equal to the conſtant expence of five or fix 


patients. In the hope, however, that, by the bounty 
of well diſpoſed people, the ſunds would increaſe, 


the managers N their own credit for money 
to furniſh the houſe, and fit up the apartments for 


the reception of more patients. The ſucceſs which, 


by the bleſſing of God, attended the medical and 
chirurgical operations, for the firſt ſeven. years, 
accounts for the enlargement of the building, and 
the great increaſe of patients ſince that time. 
Ir appears by the abſtracts, that from Auguſt 
1742, to November 1750, 228 patients were re- 
ceived into the houſe, of whom, 160 were cured; 
52 were diſmiſs'd, as incurable, and only 16 died. 


From the year 1750, the number of patients ſo _ 
increaſed, that the managers ſaw it was abſolutely 


on ot; both the houſe and its reve- 
nues. With this view, they reſolved to apply 


for voluntary contributions from the different pa- 


riſnes in the ſhire of Aberdeen, and ſome of the 
neighbouring counties. This meaſure had the de- 


fired effect. From a full conviction of the great | 
utility of the infirmary, people of all ranks and 


profeſſions contributed according to their ability; 
and the clergy, from their pulpits warmly recom- 
mended, and ſtill continue to recommend, that 


friendly „ 
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their religion. 


By ſeaſonable aids thus obtained, and the an- 
nual- rents of ſome charitable donations formerly 
made to the houſe, the managers were enabled to 


build an additional wing to it, which was finiſhed 


at Whitſunday 1755, at the expence of five hun- 
dred pounds Sterling. The number of beds were 
now increaſed to ſixty, all of them, commonly 


taken up. In this wing there is a room for public 


operations; one for the managers to meet in; 
and ſeveral other neceſſary apartments. As they 


were {till ſtraitened in room, in the year 1758, the 


managers contracted for a weſt wing to the build- 


ing, which coſt five hundred pounds, and com- 


pleated the original plan. 


| From November 1750, to November 1757. 


whom 911 were cured, 255 ſo far recoveted as to 
be able to follow their former employments, 101 
were diſmiſg'd, as incurable, 70 were diſmiſs'd, as 
improper, 81 died, and 171 remained in the houſe; 
the other 22 muſt have been in it, when the ac- 


1611 patients were received into the houſe, of 


count commenced. . From November 1757, to 
November 1764, 3434 patients. were taken in, of 
whom 1781 were cured, 714 ſo much recovered as 
to be able to follow their former employments, Ge: - 
were found incurable, 374 were diſmiſs'd, as im- 


proper, 156 died, and 344, remained in the houſe 
under cure. From November 1764, to November 


1767, 2299 patients were received, of whom 1356 


were cured; 431 became ſo much better that they 
could follow their uſual employments, 65 were 


found incurable, 175 were diſmiſs'd, as improper, 


95 died, 


friendly and humane diſpoſition of mind, ſo forci- 
| bly enjoined by the precepts, and. ſo amiably ex- 
- emplitied in the conduct of the great Founder of 


VVV | 
95 died, and 200 then remained under cure. It 
appears, that, beſides thoſe in the houſe, there 
were upon the charity, from November 1764, to 
November 1675, 1332 out-patients; the next 
year 1403, and the year after, 160. 
Inova this is more than ſufficient to ſhew _ 
the great importance of the Aberdeen infirmary to 
the north of Scotland, I ſhall give you an abſtract 
of the patients 'for the two laſt years, Patients 
remaining in the houſe January 1ſt 1779, 74; ad- 


mitted to January 1ſt 1780, 1079, in all 1153. 


Of whom 763 were perfectly cured; 171 recover- 


ed, ſo as to follow their uſual buſineſs, 20 were 


found incurable, after long trial, 76 were found 
improper, diſmiſſed at their own defire, or deſert- 
ed, 33 died, and go remained in the houſe, January 
_ 1ſt 1780. Nine hundred and-fifty-five out-pati- 
_ ents, had this year the benefit of advice and me- 
dicines. Ninety patients remained in the houſey 
January 1ſt 1780. Admitted to 1ſt January 1781, 
1095; in all 1185, Of whom were et 8 
recovered ſo as to follow their uſual employments, 
175; incurable, after long trial, 17; improper, 
diſmiſſed at their own defire, or deſerted, 96; died, 
413 patients remaining in the houſe, January rſt _ 
1781, 83. One thouſand and ſixty-ſix out-patients, 
this 3466S Bru SD 5 
Tre preſent ſtate of this excellent inſtitution, 
from ſuch low beginnings, demonſtrably ſhews the 
zeal and attention of the managers; and the hap- 
Py ſucceſs which has attended their advice and 
labours, is a ſatisfactory proof of the profeſſional 
merit of the phyſicians and ſurgeons. The houſe 
was long under the ſole care of the ingenious Doc- 
tor Thomas Livingſton, who took the charge of it 
upon him when a very young man. By his ex- 
N a 1 e emplarß 
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emplary attention to the duties of his profeſſion, 
and humane treatment of the patients, he has 
thoroughly eſtabliſned his character as a phyſician 
and ſurgeon. When the number of patients had 


ſo greatly increaſed, it became neceflary to eſta- 


bliſh a ſecond phyſician; and in extraordinary 
caſes, all the phyſicians in town give their advice 
and afſhitance. EE, | 


__ . APPRENTICES to phyſicians, on being proper- | 


ly recommended, and paying two guineas to the 
houſe, receive a ticket from the treaſurer, intitling 


them to attend the infirmary. But no apprentice, 


under pain of expulſion, muſt attempt any other 


operation than bleeding, ſeton, or cutting an iſſue, 


and even theſe muſt be done by order of the houſe- 


phyſicians. Nor may they dreſs, or take off any 


dreſſing, but in preſence of one of the phyſicians, 
or by his direction. I quote theſe particulars from 
the printed regulations, as a proof of the attention 
paid to the diltrefs'd objects in the 9170 1 
Ix the year 1773, the managers obtained a char- 
ter from his majeſty, erecting them into one body 
politic, under the name of The preſident and 
managers of the Infirmary of Aberdeen,” By this 

charter, the management is declared to be“ in the 


provoſt, the four bailies, the dean of guild, and 
e the provoſt of the preceding year, the 


own=clerk, and the conveener of the trades of the 
faid city of Aberdeen, all for the time; the profeſſor 
of medicine in the Mareſchal college of Aberdeen 


for the time; the moderator of the ſynod of A- 
| berdeen for the time; and alſo the perſons follow- 


ing, all contributors to the ſaid charity, are ap- 
inted managers during their reſpective lives, viz. 


Alexander Thomſon of Banchery, eſq *; John Ir- 
vine, eſq; George Still“, John Roſs *, and Alex- 


ander 


„ 

ander Weſtland ®, merchants in Aberdeen; George 
Strachan Keith of Auquhorſk; John Memis, doc- 
tor of medicine; and David Bartlet , advocate in 
Aberdeen.” Beſides the perſons above-mentioned, 


 * fourteen others are to be elected annually into the 


management, in terms of the charter.” By which 
alſo it is declared, that “ all and every other per- 


ſon or perſons, for and during his, her, or their 


lives reſpectively, who ſhall ſeverally contribute 
and pay in the ſum of fifty-pounds Sterling, .or 
more, or who ſhall have ſubſcribed, or ſhall con- 
tinue to pay five pounds Sterling, or upwards 
yearly, for the uſe of the ſaid hoſpital, or who 
ſhall E nominated and appointed by preſbyteries, 
or by other bodies politic, or corporate, contri- 
buting for the uſe of the ſaid infirmary in one pay- 
ment, not leſs than the ſum of one hundred pounds 
Sterling, ſhall be directors and managers.“ 
LAST March à propoſal was laid before the 
managers, ſetting forth the propriety of appoint- 
ing a phyſician to attend the out- patients, or ra- 
ther the poor of the tawn of Aberdeen at large. 
The opinion of the inhabitants being aſked, they 
approved of the plan, and wiſhed a trial of it to 
be made for a year. Doctor Livingſton's ſon is 
appointed phyſician, and his ſalary is to be paid by 
a voluntary contribution at the doors of all the 
churches and meeting-houſes in town. To be the 
poor man's phyſician is a very honourable diſtinc- 
tion, and 'tis hoped the young gentleman will do 
credit to his office. | „ 


ing juſtice to the memory of a worthy man, the 
1 Tus gentlemen at whoſe names is this mark (), 
are ſince dead. N 7 s. $250 


I cannoT conclude this account, without do- 


. 


warm-hearted fled of the Aberdeen infirmary. 
Mr. George Still, a merchant in town, faithfully 
and aſſiduouſly diſcharged the oflice of treaſurer, 
for many years, without any other reward than the 
pleaſing conſciouſneſs of doing good. Never was 
a miſer happier in adding to his heap, than Mr. 
Still in promoting this charity. The managers 
were ſo ſenſible of what the houſe owed to his un- 
wearied attention, and humanity, that they. made 
a preſent of a ſilver tea-pot to his widow, with a 


genteel inſcription, expreſſive of their eſteem and 


gratitude. It is the wiſh of every good man that 
this benevolent inſtitution may long flouriſh, un- 
der the auſpices of men of character and genius, 
as a bleſſing to the north of Scotland, with its 
doors ever open to the diſtreſs'd of all parties, and 


perſuaſions: Charity 1 Is kind, and thinketh no - 


evil.” 
A LITTLE ſouth of the infrmary there is a 


medicinal ſpring, called the Well of Spaw, ſaid 
to be uſeful in ſtomachic complaints. By an in- 
_ ſcription on the front, it appears to have been. re- 
1 . in the year 1674. I am, & e. F 
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Dita 4 Aberdeen continued, 


„„ Mn. 


I HE town of A is e the govern- 
ment of a provoſt, four bailies, a dean of guild, a 


"2 rer, ten merchant, and two trades counſel- 


lors; 


ben. 


ern- 
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ſel- 
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lors; who are elected annuall , on the Wedneſ- | 


day preceding Michaelmaſs. the forenoon of 
that day, the old council chuſe the new one, and 
in the afternoon, both united, chuſe the magi- 
ſtrates and office-bearers. Though there are only 
two deacons of trades of the ordinary council, yet 
in the election of magiſtrates and office-bearers, 
their conveener has ten votes, in name of the ſeven 
incorporations. None of the council, but four, 
can be of it above one year at a time, and theſe 

are called the old four; nor can they be on it for 
more than two years, at a time. „ | 


WuEN the magiſtrates go to church and in all 


other public proceſſions, they are preceded by fix 


_ town-ſerjeants, compleatly dreſs'd in the beſt ſcar- 


let cloth, with red lining, and red ſtockings, and 
without any. mark of livery, but a ſhoulder-tnot, 
which was ordered ſome years ago. They carry 
long pikes on their ſhoulders, and wear plain hats. 
The addreſs of the firſt magiſtrate is, my Lord,” 
or © my Lord Provoſt.” The freemen are diſtin= 
guiſhed by the appellation of Burgers of Guild, 
and Burger Tradeſmen ; the laſt are generally un- 


derſtood to be only free of their own art, or craft. 


This diſtinction gave riſe to much quarrelling and 
diſſenfion in former ages. In the year 1587, the 
pretenſions of the two parties were ſubmitted to 
the arbitration of a few on each fide, who having 
prepared matters, choſe for overſman Mr. Alex- 
ander Cheyn, parſon of Snawie, and commiſſary 


of Aberdeen; who, by his diſcreet arbitral, ſo-. 


lemnly determined all differences. This is called 


The Common Indenture, and, till the beginning 


of this century, was the rule in all ſuth diſputes. 
But though in the admiſſion tickets of tradeſmen, 
the phraſe, his own art, is {till retained, the happy 


- — 


( 134 ), 
. of the ſpirit of liberty hath put an end 


diſputes. The conveener, and the deacons 
of crafts, have the privilege of making, and cap 


enforce the obſervance of by-laws, made for the 


government of their own members; provided they 


are in nothing contrary to the general eſtabliſhed 

laws of the kingdom. The provoſt, as the king's 
lieutenant, has ſupreme juriſdiction over all per- 

fons, civil, or military, w whe 

ally reſort to the burgh. 


HE people of Aberdeen are "merchants, i in the 


moſt unlimited ſenſe of the term, as they traffic 
with moſt places, with which Britiſh ſubjects, at 
large, are permitted to have intercourſe. They 
ſend veſſels to Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Ruſ- 


- fa, Dantzick, France, Spain, Portugal, and Eng- 


land; and had formerly a good ſhare of the North 
American trade, but were obliged to cede it to 
Glaſgow, which is more conveniently ſituated for 


carrying it on. They bave ſome intercourſe with 
Jamaica, Antego, and the other Weſt India iſ- 


lands; and, on a failure of the crops in that king- 


dom, ſend large quantities of oatmeal to Ireland. 


Their exports are woollen and thread ſtockings, 
linen, linen yarn, ſalmon, ſalted pork, barley, and 
oatmeal. Even ſtones, of which they have an in- 
exhauſtible ſtore, are, of Jate years, become an 


article of commerce: many ſhip loadenings are 


annually ſent to London for paving the ſtreets. 
Tar ſtocking manufacture is their capital 
branch, and returns a vaſt ſum yearly to the coun- 


8 try. The wool is imported from England, but 


combed and fined by themſelves, and then given 
out to be ſpun and knitted by the country people. 


A capital dealer was obliging enough to inform 
me, that the kinds and denominations of woollen | 
| | ng 


o reſide 1 in, or occaſion- 


0 1 
ſtockings manufactured are; mens, ribbed, and 
plain, from twenty ſhillings to ſixty ſhillings per 
dozen of pairs, ſorted, that is ſome better, ſome 


- worſe, of the ſame ſize. Mens, grays, and mixed 


drabs, ribbed, and plain, from twenty-two ſhillings 
to ſixty ſhillings per dozen. White worſted mens, 
for the Dutch market, from twenty-four to thirty- 


ſix ſhillings per dozen. Womens, white worſted, 


ſhort and long heels, for the ſame market, from 
fifteen to thirty-ſix ſhillings per dozen, Childrens, 
white worſted, from fix to fourteen ſhillings per 
dozen. Motled ribs, for youth, from fourteen to 
twenty-four ſhillings per dozen. This manufac- 

ture is ſuppoſed to amount from a hundred and 
ten, to a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
Sterling annually ; two-thirds of which are rec- 


| koned to be paid for ſpinning and knitting; the 


other third goes to pay the materials, and afford a 
profit to the manufacturers. 9 
As few women can earn above eighteen-pence 
a-week, by ſpinning and knitting ſtockings, a vaſt 
number of hands muſt be employed in this branch. 
One'is ſorry to think that a poor woman ſhould 


labour for three-pence a- day, but it is a juſt obſer- 


vation, that more of our artificers and common 
people are hurt by high wages, than ſuffer by low. 
If labouring people live at an expence diſpropor- 
tioned to the ſum which, at an average, they can 
earn, they muſt always be in ſtraits. A little, pru- 
dently laid out, will procure the common neceſſa- 


ries of life, in their ſtile, and all they can earn 


muſt be "unequal to the loweſt degree of luxury. 
IT is a circumflance extremely favourable to the 
ſtocking manufacturers, that moſt of their work is 
done in the country, and in private families; for 
did all, or even the twentieth part, of thoſe theß 
pe | _ employ, 


by 
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employ, live in one place, they would raiſe the 


price of proviſions, and mutually corrupt the mo- 
ra's of one another. The price of labour would 
be increaſed, goods would come higher to market, 
and in end, the manufacture might be Teſt. For- 
merly, worſted ſtockings were made in this county 


to ſo high a price as three or four pounds Sterling 


a-pair; this kind was wrought upon very fine 
braſs-wire, but few of them were made, or indeed 
could bz made, as a pair of them were almoſt con- 
itant work for a woman for ſix months. They 
were therefore only valuable, as a mark of great 
patience and ingenuity in the worker. 
THREAD and coarſe ſilk ſtockings, are alſo ma- 


nufactured in town, to great perfection, and a very 
conſiderable amount. The manufacture of linen, 
and of ounce and pound threads, return confider- 
able ſums annually, and a large printfield hath 


been lately eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood, which 
it is thought will, in time, do a great deal\of buſi- 
nels, as the gentlemen concerned in it are \men of 


ſpirit and property. It is a prodigious draw-back 
upon the country that moſt of the flax uſed in the 


linen manufacture is imported from Riga, Hol- 
land, and other places abroad; while the farmers, 
by ſowing too much grain, frequently reduce the 
price ſo low, that they can ſcarce live and pay their 
rents. : 


Ir is ſaid, that neither the ſoil nor climate of 45 


Scotland are proper for the flax huſbandry; but 


to this it may be anſwered, that its ſoil and climate 


are not in all places the ſame. In ſome neighbour- 
hoods, flax of a very good quality is raiſed, and in 


a ſufficient quantity to afford the raiſer a reaſon- 
able profit for his labour. About five and forty 


years ago, the ſoil and climate of Ireland were 
Es bs ds | thought 
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thought equally improper for producing good flax; 


but the ingenious eſſays of the Dublin Society, 
diſpelled the miſt of ignorance, and taught the 
farmers, what ſoil to chuſe, how to manage their 


_ crops, and conducted them from the ſeed to the 
heckle. To this very ſenſible patriotic ſociety, 


the great increaſe of the linen manufacture in th 


kingdom is entirely owing. _.. 


Every body agrees, that where flax ſucgeeds; it 
is a profitable crop ; but as it requires great at- 
tention, in the various operations, and as neglects 


and accidents are peculiarly fatal to it, one may 


pronounce, without the ſpirit of prophecy, that it 
never will turn to account in the management of 
a grain farmer, who, as he has a multiplicity of 
other things to attend to, only treats his flax as a 
by job. 1 ſhould think, therefore, that where the 
ſoil is proper for the huſbandry, the farmer ſhould 
turn his chief attention to it, and ſo forecaſt his 
matters, that he might be able to do it juſtice in 


the various ſeaſons. He ſhould carefully prepare 


his'grounds; provide the beſt ſeed ; know where 
to find weeders ; have hands ready to pull the flax 
in ſeaſon; he ſhould have a proper watering-place, 
and people ſkilled in the watering and ſpreading 


of the flax; proper ſhades, or houſes to lodge it 


in; and, if he is to dreſs it himſelf, he ſhould have 
proper machinery for that purpoſe. And above 
all, he ſhould know how to ſort his flax, that he 
may dreſs it to different qualities; for flax that 


' grows in the ſame field, often requires a very dif- 


ferent management, in the future operations. 


WuxN one is to go upon this huſbandry, he 


ſhould reſolve, before-hand, not to be diſcouraged 
by diſappointments and loſſes at his firſt out-ſet, - 
The perfect — a matter ſo complex, 
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„„ „ 
is not to be attained but by experience and long 
perſeverance. In every new attempt there is dif- 
ficulty and danger. But a man of ſenſe and ob- 
ſervation, will correct the errors of one ſeaſon, by 


more ſtrict attention, to the moſt approved me- 
thods the next. Flax is ſaid to exhauſt the ſtrength 


of the land; perhaps it does; and the groſſer and 
coarſer the plants are, it will try the ſoil the more; 
eſpecially if it is ſuffered to ripen its ſeeds. The 


only remedy for this is to interject meliorating 
crops, ſuch as turnip, peaſe, or barley and clover, 
with a freſh dunging. Or clover may be laid down 
With the fla £54 „FC ; 
Bor this, you will ſay, is departing from my 
own rule, and introducing a mixture 'of crops to 


perplex the farmer. There is an caſy remedy for 
this, let him treat his little corn and graſs as a by 
job, and ſtill turn his chief attention to the flax. 
Many raiſe a crop of flax, from a view to the an- 
nual premium given by the Truſtees for Manufac- 
tures; if they raiſe it but for one ſeaſon, they ill 


deſerve the premium, which is, or ſhould be given, 
but as an incitement to make trial of an article 
which, if, by proper attention, it is not found able 
to ſupport utelf, can never be ſupported by pre- 
miums. Where a man raiſes flax but for one ſea- 

ſon, his neighbours are diſcouraged from making 


the like attempt ; if they ſee his crop turn out to 


no account, their prejudices againſt raifing flax are 


ſtrengthened. They rarely take the trouble to 


enquire whether the failure was owing to the ſoil 


or climate, or to the miſmanagement of the far- 


mer. Perhaps the truſtees would find it no bad 


plan, to give premiums to none for raiſing flax, 


who did not come bound to raiſe a certain fixed 


quantity every year, for. three n 


* 
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And in this caſe the premiums ſhould be higher, | 
IE capital objection to raiſing flax in this 


country is the prudential neceſſity of ſowing foreign 
ſeed, and changing it every year. From the high 
price it yields, dealers abroad, or at home, who 
have old, or damaged ſeed upon hand, are under a 


| ſtrong temptation to ſell it; and when they do, 


the purchaſer is diſappointed of his crop. The 
American ſeed rarely fails, the Dutch often does. 


I think a method might be fallen upon to check 


20 


the fraud. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that all dealers 
in flax-ſeed were obliged to prove their ſeed, by 


ſowing a little of it, ' before they ſold any. In 


every town, the truſtees officer, or ſtamp-maſter, 
might have a large board, with ſmall ſquares plant- 


ed on it, about three inches deep, and filled with 


fine garden mould, on which a little ſeed from 
every hogſhead might be ſown, with the initial 
letters of the dealer's name on the margin. If it 
came well up, he might warrantably ſell the ſtock; 
if it did not, he ſhould be interdicted from ſelling 
it, under a certain fixed penalty, beſides returning 
the price received for any fold. Were ſuch a re- 
gulation communicated to the dealers abroad, they 
would never ſend bad ſeed, and if they did, the 
home dealer ſhould not be liable for the price. 


Buch trials might be made in eight or ten days. 


Azzo x fifty or ſixty years ago, they had a manu- 


facture in this county, called Fingerings, or Serge, a 
ſlight woollen ſtuff, for which there was a great 


demand. As it was ſold undyed, it came ſoon to 
market; it was ſpun in the farmers families, and 
wove at their expence. Though it is the general 
opinion that the country people never had a better 


article, the increaſing demand had a pernicious _ 


effect; it prompted many to become purchaſers _ 
5 1 „ Who 


: T7 14s } e 
Who had but little knowledge of the goods, and 


as the makers found that they could ſell their V 
fingering, good or bad, the more covetous and un- e 
g | principled, made it every year ſlighter and lighter | 1 
= in the fabric. e 9285 ETD b 
= CoMPLAINTS were made by the dealers a- ſe 
10 broad — they were often repeated but the evil tl 
i | was become too general, too inveterate to be cured. 1 
| The article was at laſt made ſo inſufferably bad, =. 
17 that the purchaſers were obliged to look out for 1 
another market. They found one; and would no R 

longer purchaſe the Aberdeenſhire fingerings, at 5 
any price. Thus a valuable manufacture was loſt; 28 
| Which ſhould be a caveat to all manufacturers, al 
14 who may hold it as a certain maxim, that no ma- = 
14 nufacture can be permanently eſtabliſned, without m 
we a high degree of integrity in the manufacturers. bi 
ww A manufacture once loſt, is rarely to be recover- 8 
| ed; trade, like a river that hath changed its courſe, C0 
il is rarely to be returned to its old channel, and co 
ith never but with great difficulty and expence. I da 
If 5 am, &c. ö "Th ir 
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| Deſcription of Aberdeen continued. 5 
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Aberdeen. ſuc 
| F / | 5 fri 
it CY BOUT thirty years ago, a few merchants in tro 
| town eſtabliſhed a bank, but not finding their ac- for 
| count in it, they gave it up in a few years. Bank- his 
| ing, however, went ſo rapidly on in the ſouth — 1 


* 


way: taylors, and retailers o 


( wr ) 
weſt of Scotland, that many, in all corners, ſhew- 


ed a great willingneſs to obli 7 the public in 5 
porter, commence 


bankers. The new eſtabliſhed banks wiſhed to 
ſend their notes as far from home as poſſible, and 
their friends and emiſſaries were ſo diligent, that 


in a ſhort time, one, in the county of Aberdeen, 


| who received a hundred pounds in payment, rare= 
ly found in it five pounds, in notes of the Old, or 


Royal-Bank of Scotland. _ 
Tux Thiſtle-Bank of Glaſgow eſtabliſhed an 


agent at Aberdeen, who gave out caſh accounts, 


and bought and ſold bills. As no body doubted 
the honour of that company, which conſiſted of 
men of character and property, very few other 
but their notes were to be ſeen; and after the 
eſtabliſhment of their branch at Aberdeen, an un- 
common ſcarcity of ſpecie-was univerſally felt and 


complained of: one might bave travelled half a 


day before he could have ſilver for a twenty ſhil- 
lings note. ; 
MaTTERs came to that paſs, that poor people 
were obliged to pay a premium, or ſpend money, 
to procure change to-purchaſe neceſſaries for their 
families. Some landholders, . intimated to their 


tenants, that no notes would be received in pay- 


ment of their rents, but thoſe of the two banks of 


Scotland; but the tenants could not ſell their cat- 


tle and bes articles, unleſs they took for them 
ſuch notes as were current in the country. The 
friends of thoſe concerned in the other banks, pa- 
tronized their notes; and the collector of exciſe, 
for the county of Aberdeen, probably by order of 
his ſuperiors, advertiſed, at the pariſh churches, 
that he would take the notes of the Britiſh Linen- 


company, in Pe of his majeſty's * 
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ſolidem for one another. 
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SOME who liked the precious metals better than 


the notes of any bank whatever, were thought to 


have locked up their caſh, till the political horizon 


ſhould clear up; and others did not think it pru- 
dent, that the town and county of Aberdeen, or 


rather the north of Scotland, ſhould be 1 to 


all the accidents to which a few private banking 


companies are liable. To replace the ſpecie, and 
put an end to theſe fears and jealouſies, the gentle- 


men of the town and county, found themſelves 
under the neceſlity of eſtabliſhing a bank among 
themſelves, on ſo firm a baſis, that no reaſonable 
objection could be made to their notes. Accord- 
ingly, about the year 1766, one was eſtabliſhed, 
under the firm of “ The Aberdeen Bank,” and a 
contract entered into, by a great number of the 
moſt reſpectable gentlemen, who became bound in 

THis company has ever ſince carried on the 
buſineſs, to the ſatisfaction of the public, and the 
emolument of the parties concerned. They had 
the prudence and good ſenſe, not to graſp at too 


much, which proved fatal to others in the ſame 
line. They ſet out with the wiſe reſolution, of 
d 


having well recommended, and properly qualified 


ſervants, to whom they gave appointments propor- 


tioned to their trouble, and the truſt repoſed in 
them. In this capital reſpect they have been very 


lucky. In one word, the Aberdeen bank is ſo 
firmly eſtabliſhed in the confidence of the public, 


that while the directors are obliging, united amon 


| themſelves, and keep at a diſtance from little pri- 


vate factions and cabals, they have nothing to fear. 

AFTER this bank began to do buſineſs, a kind 
of money, or paper war, call which you will, com- 
menced between the partners and the Thiſtle- 


ank 


o. | 
a K : 
bank of Glaſgow, who refuſed to withdraw their 
branch from Aberdeen, The belligerent powers 
vigorouſly carried on hoſtilities for ſome time, but 


the ſame principle which ſet them at odds, at laſt 


brought them together. At firſt there was a cef- 
ſation of arms, this brought on a friendly commun- 
ing, which at Jaſt ended in a profound peace and 
amity; to the great comfort of many a poor chaiſe- 


| horſe, who had long ſweated under the dead weight 


of clerks, and trunks, and guineas. 

Tk two colleges and the town-council have a 
very intereſting object now in view; it is, to lay 
out and furniſh a botanical garden, to be under 
their joint patronage, and ſupported at their mu- 
tual expence. It is very much to be wiſhed that 
the ſcheme may be put in execution, as this branch 
of natural hiſtory is intimately connected with me- 
dicine, for which profeſhon a great many young 
men are educated at Aberdeen; and not i, with 
the improvement of agriculture, which is the con- 
cern of all men. Nothing can be more plain, 


than, that both for the ſake of advantage, and of 


amuſement, ſome knowledge of botany ought to 
be made part of the education of every one who is 
to ſpend his life in the country, whether as a far- 
mer, a clergyman, or proprietor of a landed eſtate. 


Of this, every man acquainted with this branch of 
ſcience, muſt have a ſtrong conviction. It is much 


to be regreted that this acquaintance 1s at preſent 


_ confined to ſo ſmall a number, even of the learned 
themſelves. ] 


| Dip we often meet a group of genteel, well 
dreſs'd ſtrangers, we would naturally wiſh to know 
ſomething. of their characters and circumſtances ; 
and our curiofity would be heightened, were we 
told, by thoſe acquainted with them, that they had 

| 1 55 it 
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it much in their power to ſerve or to hurt us. 


This is preciſely the caſe of mankind in regard to 
the vegetable tribes; in every walk, at the turning 
of every corner, we find herbs innumerable, in 
their various ſeaſons, dreſs'd in the gaiety of Na- 
ture; and we are aſſured by thoſe who have made the 
experiment, that they are of very different quali- 
ties; ſome of them noxious, and others of a moſt 
ſalutary nature. It is a liberal opinion that the 
Creator hath made nothing in vain ;, the more his 
works.are known, the more his multiform wiſdom 
will be admired. The virtues of many herbs, uſed 
ſimply, or compounded, have ben already diſco- 
vered, and we have reaſon to believe that the good 
qualities of many others will be the reward of fu- 
ture attention and experiment. Every diſcovery 
of this kind, is a freſh proof of that goodneſs which 
gave the virtue to the plant, and the ſagacity to 
man neceſſary for the diſcovery of it. Were we 
to ſay that life is too ſhort to acquire a ſufficient 
knowledge of the hundredth part of the herbs and 
plants around us; it might be anſwered, that 
though this be true, we ſhould endeavour to ac- 
quire all the knowledge of them we can. Expe- 
rience points to LIN us: © go on,” ſays the, 
de the taſk is ſhortened.” She points to an angel, 
holding up the book of Nature to that great man, 
which he faithfully copied, till Time, envious of 
his fame, drew the impervious curtain between | 
him and the objects. | 
THEY have ſeveral tanneries in this ee which 
do a deal of buſineſs; a rope-work ; a ſhip-builder's 
* a hat- manufactory; and formerly they had 
a foundery, which was given up, ſoon after the 
Carron works commenced. They have alſo ſeve- 


ral 1 and candle works, i ; and a ſugar-houſe 5 
| en 


— 


i 
been lately erected, which it is thought will carry 


on that branch to a conſiderable extent. In one 
word, the people of Aberdeen have both ſpirit and 


ſubſtance to carry on a very extenſive trade; and 
if the times were more ſettled, they have no reaſon 
to doubt of ſucceſs. A 35 

In the laſt century, when a man had got a few 
thouſand marks by trade, he made no manner of 
odds in his Pay of living; accuſtomed to the 
plaineſt things, he bad not a wiſh beyond them; 
from the dread of loſing what he had already ſav- 


ed, he never once thought of enlarging his trade, 


or trying a new branch. Thus the few manufac- 
tures of the time languiſhed ; there was little caſn 


to circulate; the price of labour and proviſions 


was low, and property in lands and houſes of ſmall 


account. Till the beginning of this century the 


gentry in the north of Scotland, and all remotely 


connected with them, though in the moſt depreſs'd 


circumſtances, had a ridiculous prejudice againſt 


trade, and all thoſe concerned in it. Every man, 


within the twentieth degree to.an old family, was 


born a gere and to mingle with the plebeian 


race of tradeſmen, was eſteemed a forfeiture of 


that highly valued privilege. Theſe funguſes, from 
the trunks of antient families, ſeem not to have 


thought poverty and ignorance a reproach, though 


they held it certain that application to buſineſs 
contaminated the blood. Tbe world is now wiſer; 


theſe Gothic noſtrums are every where laughed at, 


and the good conſequences of more liberal ſenti- 
ments, univerſally felt and acknowledged. 


Tus pork of this county, long eſteemed the 
fineſt in Great-Britain, has a great character every 
where; not only on account of its intrinſic quality, 


but from the remarkable {kill and attention of the 
8 "0. Aberdeen 
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Aberdeen coopers, in ſalting it for exportation. 


The farmers and millers, in this, and the more 
northerly counties, commonly rear, each of them, 
one, or more hogs, and always finiſh off their fat- 


tening with corn. They are bought up by the 


Aberdeen butchers, from the middle of December 


to the firſt of April, but chiefly in the fore end of 
the ſeaſon, and in ſo large quantities, that pork is 


ſometimes ſold, in bulk, at a penny halfpenny far- 
thing the pound, Duteh weight; though of late 
years, from the great demand, it has been general- 
Iy dearer. | 3 

SEVERAL reaſons may be aſſigned, for the ſu- 

erior quality of the Aberdeen pork; the hogs are, 
in the ſummer time, fed with graſs, in winter with 
the refuſe of ground corn; and, as has already 
been obſerved, finiſhed off with hard grain. The 


meat of them therefore muſt be firmer, and have 


a finer reliſh, than the meat of thoſe haſtily fed a- 
bout diſtilleries, and common breweries, and blown 


up with grains and waſh. They are killed at a pro- | 


per age, from fiſteen to eighteen monthsiold, and 
are of a ſtrong hardy breed, and a middling'fize. 
They wei igh. from yy pounds Dutch, "to a hun- 
dred and fifty, or two hundred. None under fixty 
pounds weight are permitted to be falted for ex- 
portation; and few are ſlaughtered earlier than the 


| firſt week of January, by which time they have 
had ſufficient leiſure to gather up the loſt corn in 
the fields. Were. pork as generally eaten in the 
north, as it is in ſome other parts of the iſland, 
the people of Aberdeen would not export one bar- 
rel, where they now export twenty. 


Bur here the common people, and even ſome 


of the better fort, have an averſion to that food, 


from 2 indulged Prejudice againſt it, for hien 
. have 


( 147: 
I have heard two reaſons aged: the meat can- 


not be good which was not permitted. to God's 


own people under the law ; that creature cannot 
be clean, into which the devil entered under the 
goſpel. If theſe reaſons had a weak fide, he muſt 
be leſs fond of Aberdeen pickled-pork than I am, 
who attempts to point it out. Let the good peo- 
ple enjoy their prejudices, while we find our ac 
count in them. 

VasT quantities of Kine; are caught i in the 


rivers of Dee and Don; the firſt loſeth itſelf in the 
| ſea, at the harbour mouth; the laft about two 
miles further north. They are ſaid to have yield- 


ed a hundred and twenty laſts annually, a century 
o. A laſt is twelve barrels, and each barrel con- 


tains about two hundred and fifty. pounds of fiſh. 


They certainly. yield a greater quantity now, as 
the art of fiſhing is much better underſtood. The 
ſeaſon of fiſhing is from Saint Andrew's-day (3oth 


of November) to Latter Mary-day, or the eight 


of September next year; but few fiſh come into 
the rivers. before the firſt of January; from which 
time, to the middle of May, the ſalmon are boiled, 
and kitted, for the London market; and ſent off 
almoſt every week, by (wife failing ſloops, retained 
for the purpoſe. 

Tos caught e the ſummer are ſalted 


for export ation, to Holland, France, Spain, or 


wherever elſe there is a demand for them. No 
ſalmon is ſuffered to be barrelled and cured but by 
the town's coopers, who are obliged to put the 
initial letters of their name on all the barrels they 

make, nor can they be ſhipp'd for exportation, till 
the letters ABD. have been burned on the upper 
end of each barrel, by an officer appointed for that 
Ry: No fiſh bit by ſeals, none under a cer- 
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tain fixed weight, nor any that have been damaged 
in the carriage from the river, are to be put in a 
barrel, but where the word Rebate, is burned on 
the end of the caſk. The barrels are of a certain 
fixed fize, and ſo carefully packed, that they do 

not differ a pound of fiſh from one another. Af - 
ter- they are pack'd, from the vats, in which they 


bad been ſalted, great care is taken to keep tbem 


f 


brim- full of pickle, till the bungs are fixed down, 
a day or — they are ſhipped. „55 
Br all this care and attention, the Aberdeen 
ſalmon has acquired ſuch a character abroad, that 
it generally fetehes the higheſt price, and no queſ- 
tions are aſked as to the quality. If in the fore 
end of the fiſhing ſeaſon, any of the inhabitants 
have occaſion for ſalmon, for their own table, the 
boiling-houſes are obliged to furniſh them with it, 
at three-pence the pound. When the crown made 
over the fiſhings in theſe rivers to the community, 
a right was referved to catch fiſn for the king's 


table, when he ſhould happen to be at Aberdeen 


a privilege which Charles the Second might have 


claimed, when he was there, in the year 1650, for 


Da: .; 


he had then taken the covenant ; but e e 
mant, till the Earl of Aberdeen was chancellor, 
when his lordſhip took poſſeſſion of what they call 


a hanet's fiſhing on the river Dee, for his majeſty's 


behoof. A hanet, is the privilege of half the fiſh. 

caught by one net, in the ſeaſon. „„ 
ITnovoœn his lordſhip may have afterward ac- 
quired a perſonal property in this fiſhing, it is ſtill | 
called the king's hanet. The town fold the pro- 
perty of theſe fiſhings, ſoon after they had obtain- 
ed the grant of them, but retained a feu, or ſmall 
quit-rent, for each hanet, and alſo took the pur- 


; Chaſers bound to pay the teinds of their fiſh annual- 


. ly. 
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They are not drawn in kind, but @ cenfaiw 


Aiputated ſum is paid „ e proprietors. By the 
original feu-cbarters, t 
held by actual burgeſſes; but as this clauſe pute 


ele fiſhings. ean only be 


the proprietors, who have no male iſſue, to trouble 
and expence in making out truſt- rights in favour 


of their daughters, without any benefit to the pub- 


lic; I am told the magiſtrates intend to give new 


charters, diſpenſing with this clauſe. 


1 5 


Tux fiſhings, on both rivers, have exceedingly - 
increaſed in value, within the laſt fixty years; 


partly owing to better methods of fiſhing, but cer- 


.  tainly not altogether, For, towards the latter end 
of Queen Anne's reign, they could ſcarce be let 


at any price; Which plainly thews, that very few 


falmon then came into the rivers. At that period 


Mr. Alexander, miniſter of Glaſs, had the proper- 
ty of two hanets fiſhing, on the Mid-chingle, a 


part of the river Dee, fo called, oppoſite to the 
town; and as he could not ler his water, he pur- ' 
chaſed nets, hired. ſervants, and had it fiſhed for 
his own account. A relation in town managed 
the concern, and at the end of two years, the mi- 
niſter came thirty miles, to receive the profits of 
his eſtate.” When the account was fitted, there 


was a balance of two ſhillings in his favour, which 


he reſolved not to carry over the threſhold of the 


inn. He difmiſſed his ſervants, and for a year or 


two, let his water run to the ſea undiſturbed. His 
heirs ſtill have the fiſhing : about thirty years ago 


it was let for twenty pounds Sterling, they paying 


the public burdens; it has for many years paſt 


been let for fixty pounds; the tenant paying the 
public burdens, without allowance in his rent. 

Tux white-fiſh taken here, are generally of a 
fmaller ſize than thoſe 3 upon the welt coaſt 


of 
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of Scotland; nor are the inhabitants, at all times, 
plentifully ſupplied with them, though they have 
many good fiſhing- boats, ſufficiently manned. The 
towns people complain that their fiſhers do nat go 
far enough out to ſea, where they would find larger 
fiſh; but the truth is, the poor men go ſo far, that 
they, too frequently, never return. If it blows 
freſh, and the wind has any point of the eaſt, a 
high ſea preſently riſes upon the coaſt ; if it blows 
hard, it is perilous for ſhip or boat to come near 
the ſhore; and if the ſtorm continues long, and 
 Increaſeth, the waves roll mountain high. Were 
it not, that from long obſervation, the fiſhermen 
are generally well ſkilled in thoſe ſigns which fore- 
ſhew a change of the weather, I think few of them 
would have the hardineſs to go to ſea in the winter 
teafon-- ha, J) wn og) 
Bu T. the towns people do not depend entirely 
upon their own fiſhers; great quantities of fiſh 
are brought to town, eſpecially on Friday, the 
market-day, from villages to the ſouth and north 
of the town. They are even brought from the 
Newburgh, ten Scotch miles diſtant, upon womens 
backs, in baſkets, with a breaſt-rope/fixed to them. 
One cannot, without pain, think of a poor woman's - 
travelling fifteen Engliſh miles, before breakfaſt, 
it- || with a heavy load upon her back; and yet, were 
1 Fou to expreſs your feelings to her, ſhe would 
imile, and tell you, that“ ſhe wiſhed the had only 
fiſh enow to carry.” Perhaps for the whole bal. : 
ket, ſne may draw about four ſhillings. - Such is 
the force of habit, that they would think it a pu- 
niſhment, to be obliged to return home with an 
empty baſket; if they have neither goods nor pro- 
viſions to take home, they generally put ſtones in- 
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to their baſkets, about a third of the weight they 


bring in. 155 
WHILE I ſpeak of habit, I cannot help men- 


| tioning a fat, which I thought extraordinary. 


That ugly crooked ſtreet in Edinburgh, called the 


Bow, is almoſt wholly poſſeſs'd, on the ground 


flat, by copperſmiths, tinmen, and hammermen of 
one kind or other; while you haſtily paſs through 
it, the horrid noiſe is totally unbearable. And 
yet, I am aſſured, that the people who live in the 


upper ſtories, are ſo accuſtomed to it, that they 
cannot ſleeß on the Sunday mornings, when to the 


joy of thoughtful paſſengers, theſe fons of Vulcan 
are commanded to ceaſe from troubling. I am, &c. 
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detriment to its trade, and occaſioned the loſs of. 
many lives, and much property. A ſtranger could 


never depend upon finding it as he left it; while 


veſſels lay at anchor in the road, till the tide ſhould 
make, they have been often wrecked by ſtorms- 
that ſuddenly aroſe. It was very narrow at the 


mouth, having the eaſterly rocky point of the 


Grampian mountains on the ſouth, and a flat 
blowing ſand on the north, extending along the 
coaſt for many miles. | By the eaſterly, and north-+ 
* ſand was driven, in a long m_ . 
N 1 acroſs 


Sa 
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- acroſs the harbour mouth, and formed, what was, 


very properly, called the bar. Upon this bar, the 
depth of water, at low tide, was ſometimes not 


but a partial and temporary remedy, was a matter 
of great expence to the community. If it was 
cleared one week, ſo as to have five or fix feet of 


had been done. 
THE town, at laſt, came to the ſpirited e 


dility, it ſhould be found effectual to prevent fu- 
ture damage. This pier is twelve hundred feet in 
length, and gradually increaſes in tbickneſs and 


gins, it is twenty feet broad, at the baſe, twelve 
feet broad at the top, and ſixteen feet high, be- 
ſides the parapet wall on the north, which is here 
four feet and ſix inches thick, and four teet high. 
The pier continues to increaſe in cbiekboeft, t ill it 
comes to where the rounding of the head eee 
to be formed, where it is thirty- ſix feet broad at 
bottom, and twenty-four feet broad at top, inelud- 
ing the parapet, which is here eight feet high, 
and ten feet broad. 
Tux head, or rounding of the pier, at the eaſt 


the height to the platform is thirty feet; to which 
pendicular of the head is thirty-eight feet. As 


wall fprings, firſt one, then a ſecond, and at laſt a 
third | broad enough for a fingle perſon. 
to walk upon, each raiſed about two feet above 
008 one below. From one of theſe walks, you 
can, 


5 


above three feet. Clearing away the ſand, though 


water at ebb; a freſh ſtorm, the next undid all that | 


tion, of erecting a ſtone pier on the north fide of 
the harbour, ſo ſtrong, that, in all human proba- 


height as it approaches to the ſea. Where it be- 


extremity, is ſixty feet diameter, at the baſe, and 
add eight, the height of the parapet, and the per- 
the pier thickens, from the inſide of the parapet 
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can, at any place, overlook the wall. The whole 
is built of granite; many of the outſide ſtones are 


above three tons weight, with hewn beds, and are 


laid length-ways into the work, ſo that their ends 
only are outward. No ſtone in it is leſs than four 
feet in length. | V 
I THINK I do not flatter the town of Aberdeen 
when I call this a great work; certainly it does 
the community much honour, that to accompliſh 


it, though, by the moſt moderate computation, it 


will coſt ſeventeen thouſand pounds Sterling, they 


ſolicited no other aid, than the authority-of par- 


liament, to double thoſe harbour dues, which are 
chiefly paid by themſelves. A little to the ſouth 


of the bar, they have now a depth of ſeventeen. 


fathoms, at lo water; and at the harbour mouth, 
from eight to nine fathoms, where.they had former- 
9 but a few feet. It hoped this noble pier will ſtand 

rm in the greateſt ſtorms, and it is the wiſh of 


every good man that it may. 


In a bay within the harbour, a little north from 
where the new pier begins, are two other ſtone 


Piers, for unloading, or partly unloading, ſhips 
that have not depth of water to carry them to the 


upper pier, on the ſouth ſide of the town; the laſt 


is about a quarter of a mile long, and in moſt 
places, the face of it is lined with ſquared ſtones. ' 
Between the two ſtands the fiſhing town of Foot- 


dee, in which is the ſhip-builder's yard, and ſome 
very decent houſes. The village has a ſmall 


church, a catechetical charge, dependent upon A- 
berdeen. Near to this is the roperie, and a little 
ſouth of it, ſtands the block-bhouſe. 
| PH . Orros tr 


P Tus town appointed a block h 0 uſe, as fort, 8 | 
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Or rost r E to the block-houſe, is another har- 
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bour and pier, in a village called Torie, from which 
veſſels can get to ſea earlier in the flood, than from 
the ſhore of Aberdeen. It is ſaid, that the town 
intends to join the weſt end of the new pier, to 
the ſouth end of the middle one, in which caſe, 


the water in 


ened. 


Ar Tor 
paſſage-boat, or common ferry 


er 


the harbour will be conſiderably deep- 


ie, the village juſt mentioned, is the 
ry; the eſtate on which 


this village ſtands, is the joint property of the 
town-of Aberdeen and Mr. Menzies of Pitfodels. 
The lands are what they call run-ridged ; that is, 
the tenants of the different proprietors, in each 
farm, have a right to plough and ſow each a ridge, 


4n his turn. 


A privilege, if ſo I muſt call it, fo 
groſsly oppoſite: to common ſenſe, and all rules of 


good huſbandry, that one is amazed how. it could 


ever have come into the mind of man t 


\ 


o claim 


be built at the harbour mouth, in June 1497, 


and the 


appointment was renewed in February 1533, in the 


| laſt, it is ordered to be made thirty fix feet in length, 


eighteen feet broad, ſix feet thick in the walls, ang as 
| high as two maſons, named in the act of council, ſhould 


think fit. 


The prefent block houſe was built about 
the beginning of this century on the foundation of the 


old one, and is furniſhed with ten cannon, twelve- pound- 
ers. As by the erection of the new pier on the north 
ide of the harbour, the block-houſe has now no com- 
mand of the harbour mouth, the guns are to be imme- 
diately taken from it, and placed upon a battery erect · 
ing for that purpoſe, upon a plan furniſhed by Captain 
Fraſer, engineer for Scotland ; which will command 


not only the mouth of the harbour, but the whole ad- 


jacent coalt, ſo far as the guns reach, 


=. 


(thy } 

; In all ſuch e incloſing is totally precluded; 
nor can any otber rational improvement of the 
lands be made. Attempts have been repeatedly 
made to have theſe lands divided, but they have 
hitherto proved abortive; evidently to the detri- 

ment of the proprietors; who if they find it dif- 
ficult to adjuſt matters between themſelves, might 
ſubmit the affair to men of honour, unconnected 
with either of the parties. 


a THERE' is upon this eſtate, a greatiextent of hill 
h and moor, which, at. preſent, 1 is of little or no con- 
. ſideration in the rents; but, in caſe of a diviſion, 
= theſe waſte grounds might be planted for the be- 
1 hoof of the proprietors, or feued out to Aberdeen 
h | improvers, who dread no obſtructions. On the 
3 ſouth of Torie, lies the bay of re from which 
0 immenſe quantities of ſtones! are TIRE off for 
of London, I am, &c. ee wg 1 
1 wr „„ 
t. . 8 > | IJ e | „ 
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05 | þ Hab an e tie ds forenoen, 
= with a gentleman of this place, to ſee the late im- 
th provements in the neighbourhood, which are ſo 
n · extraordinary, that I ſhall be able to give you but 
e a very imperfect idea of them. We let out from 
„„ the ſouth-weſt ſide of the town, and turning 
= by. the. hollow called the Den-burn, paſs'd NY : 
"= the —_— of. Gilcomftown.. Here,“ ſaid my 


W 


friend, © till the year 1756, there was only a Gngle 


farm houſe. This, and the two adjacent farms “, 


were let to three tenants, two of whom became 


inſolvent z and though the third ſaved ſome mo- 
| b tale nag by hard living than his farm. 


HIs fine village, yonder handſome chapel +, 


and all the improvements you ſee around, we owe 


„Tus farms were purchaſed by the town of 


Aberdeen, from Sir Andrew Fletcher, tutor to the 
laird of Pitfodels, in the year 1673, at the price of 


I. 17,666: 13 : 4 Scots money, or L. 1472: 4: 51 


Sterling. As the mill of Gilcomſtown is hard by the 
town, the building of it gave great offence to the ma- 
giſtrates, and occaſioned the following act of council; 

« March 6. 1513, Ordainit, that nae perſon within 


the burgh nor freedom, have any corn to grind in the 


new biggit mill of Gilcomſtown ; under pain of double 
moulter, and aught ſhillen of unlaw, unforgiven. And 
that the tenant of Gilcomſtowns guides common (not) 


upon the commontie, nor have ony ſulzie, (manure) 
out of the town for guiding his lands.” The ſeverity - 


of this act was a little ſoftened, 11th October 1527, 
when it was ordained, * That Gilbert Menzies, pro- 


voſt, ſhould have liberty to tranſport ſulaie to Gilcom - 


- own, as lang as the ſamen bees in his hand, and nae 


langer.”. 5 8 | => 
+ Tus pariſh of Saint Nicolas, or New Aberdeen, 


extends no further than the royalty of the town. Saint 


Machars,. or. the old town pariſh, comes to the very 
gates. The village of Gilcomſtown, the ſuburb called 
the tele, | 

are in the old town pariſh; to which this is a chapel 
of eaſe. It is a handſome well conſtructed building, 


and was built by ſubſcription. It is fixty feet ſquare. 


ijnſide meaſure, and has galleries on the eaſt end, and 


both ſides; in the centre of the weſt end ſtands the 


all the lands to the bridge of Dee, 


pulpit. 5 


. 
to the prudence and good ſenſe of thoſe then in 
the management of the town's affairs. K 

© DETERMINED no longer to be plagued with 
bankrupt tenants, they came to the wiſe reſolu- 
tion of feuing out theſe lands, in ſmall lots. 'The 
idea of this improvement of the public funds, was 
the more cheriſhed, from a little experiment in 
agriculture, which Alexander Robertſon of Glaſ- 
gowego, then their provoſt, had made, a few years 
before. He rented an acre and a (ixth of ground, 
in the Lochlands, on the weſt fide of the town, at 


- 


three pounds ten ſhillings per whole. He trench- 


ed it, gave it a $90 dunging, and laid it down 
with ryegraſs and clover ſeeds, (the firſt ſown in 
the open fields in this neighbourhood). _ The firſt 


crop of graſs was of little value, being foul with 


every kind of weed ; but, for the three ſucceeding 

years, the crops were fo luxuriant, that bein 1 

in ſmall lots, this little ſpot brought a rent of ts _— 

pounds Sterling, annually.” . 3 
As we rode along, I obſerved, that if I might 


judge of the lands from the fine crops of grain and 


graſs they then bore, and their vicinity to the 
„ N | | | town, 


— 


pulpit. The galleries, and roof of the ſide iſles, are ſup- 


ported by wooden columns, arched at top. The cen- 


tral iſle is thirty feet wide. There are four large 
arched windows on each fide, and on each end ies a 
large, and two leſſer circular ones. It has a large door 
in the centre of the eaſt gable, and two leffer ſide doors 


in the oppoſite one. he middle iſle has a platform 


roof covered with lead. The miniſter's ſtipend is paid 
from the ſeat rents, and he is elected by the ſubſcribers, 


and their ſucceſſors, of the congregation. It ſtands 


upon high ground, and adds very much to the beauty 
of the — 2 NV = 5 


— " 
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town, they muſt have yielded a high rent before 
they were feued out; which may have partly con- 
tributed to reduce the tenants. ** In regard to the 
appearance of the fields,” ſaid the gentleman, 
« and the crops they bear, you are not to ſuppoſe 
any ground for a compariſon between their former 
and preſent ſtate. _ While in the hands of the for- 


mer tenants, they were totally neglected; much 


of them eee by ſtagnate water; in ſome 
places ſo f 


with furze, and all of them almoſt conſtantly cropt 
without any, or with a very ſmall quantity of ma- 
nure. With regard to the former rent, conſider- 
ing how near they are to the town, it was very 


moderate; not above ſeven ſhillings the acre, at 
an average; though now they generally let from 


Fifty ſhillings to four pounds. Fo 
" « WHEx the town feued them out, the purchaſ- 
ers were to pay down an eighth-part of the rouped 
price, at the rate of twenty-five years putchaſe of 


the lot, and, for the balance of the price, they were 


to pay a perpetual quit-rent. On the morning of 
the day of roup, the three farms were about eigh- 
ty pounds Sterling rent; in the aſternoon, the 
rent was two hundred and twenty pounds Sterling, 
beſides all the money paid down by the feuers. I 


was preſent when theſe farms were rouped, and, 


with many others, thought the men could never 
pay the rent offered; it was the opinion of nine- 
2 of the towns people that it never could be 


paid; and eſpecially of thoſe who pretended to 


moſt knowledge of farming. The event however 
has ſhown, that they only did amiſs, who, influen- 
ced by clamour and wulgar prejudices, ſoon after 
made over their purchaſe to others. 'Thoſe who 


ull of large ſtones, that it was perilous 
to 7 a plough into them; in others, over-run 
wit 


Went 
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G 1 
went vigorouſly to work, and trenched, incloſed, 
and manured their grounds, had returns which 
encouraged them to proceed, and found plenty of 
tenants willing to pay a rent proportioned to their 
expence. Though the expence of clearing the 
ground was conſiderable, the ſtones were of great 


value, either for building houſes and incloſng their 


own grounds, or when ſold to the town of Aber- 


deen. Stones had been formerly fetch'd from the 


uarries, at a much greater diſtance, and therefore 


the expence came higher.” 


A SMALL brook runs through the village, on 


the banks of which are many bleachfields, and vil- 
las belonging to the town of Aberdeen, and at the 


lower end of it, is a corn-mill, and a large brewery. 


On the weſt of theſe farms, are many villas, with 
ſmall ſpots of ground incloſed contiguous to them, 
moſt of which have been cleared of the ſtones, at 
the expence of thirty pounds Sterling the acre, 
and ſome have coſt much dearer. One 1s ſurprifed 
how ſuch an expence can ever be reimburſed; but, 
in the neighbourhood of a town where there is ſo 
much building going forward, the cut ſtones, and 
eren the rubbiſh, of them, are of great value: a 


e told me that he ſold the ſtones taken 


rom one acre, for twenty-five pounds Sterling, 
and the purchaſer was to carry them off the pre- 
miſes. When they clear a piece of ground of the 
ſtones, they give it a good dunging, with a mix - 


ture of lime, and lay it down with turnip, which 


they can ſell to the Aberdeen cow-feeders for a- 
bout eight pounds the acre. The next crop is barley, 
with ryegraſs and clover, and they commonly let 
their graſs from ſeven to nine pounds the acre. 


As they keep neither ſervants nor cattle, after their 


grounds are once laid down to grals, the returns 
| e eon 
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come in a-pace. Much of this ground was feued 
out by Mr. Skene of Robſlaw, and though never 
before worth ſix-pence the acre, now yields his 
heirs from fifteen to twenty ſhillings ; ſome of it 
more. Within the haſt forty years, the value of 
this eſtate has increaſed from about fifty pounds 


by 


a-year, to near ſix hundred. 
village called Lonhead, from which there. is a fine 
| Proſpect of the town, the harbour, the ſea, Old 
Aberdeen, and the adjacent country. From the 


bridge of Dee, to the river mouth, the country - 


ſeems one contiguous village. This place was for- 
merly wholly poſſefs'd by labourers who wrought 
in the adjacent quarries, or was the occaſional re- 


| fidence of beggars, who were not permitted to 


ſettle in town. There are now many decent houſes 


in it, and the fields around are in high culture. 


My friend pointed to one, which the perſon who 
improved it, called Bergen-op-zoom, in reſpect of 
the difficulty he found in ſubduing it. 
To the north and north-weſt is a large tract of 
ne ground, formerly the town's common 
paſture, which, fince the beginning of this cen- 
tury, has been feued out by the community, at a 
ſmall quit-rent per acre. In the bottom are many 
bleachfields, made out from ſwamps and moraſſes. 


From Lonhead we turned due-weſt, and aſcended. 


an eminence called the Stocket-brae; the under 
part of which was feued out by the town about 
thirty years ago. Eighty-two acres, thought un- 
improveable, were reſerved to be re with 
Scots firs, and accordingly were inclofed and plant- 
ed; but have'been fince feued out and made arable. 
They yield, at an average, an annual feu-rent of 
one pound one ſhilling and four-pence balfpenny 
. | T4 — „ : per 
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TURNING to the north-caſt, we rode up to a 


ere 
acre. One of the lots yields one pound fifteen 


ſhillings Sterling per acre. When we reached the 


fummit of this little hill, an extenſive, but wild, 
proſpect opened to the welt and ſouth-weſt, in 


which little was to be ſeen but heath and moor, 


except on the north ſide of the road, where ſome 


feuers have made out a great many fine incloſures. 


It is perfectly aſtoniſhing to ſee the crops of grain 
and graſs produced by ground which, for ſo many 
ages, had been neglected as unworthy of culture. 

Wr rode two miles further weſt, to ſee a farm 
called Dykefide, on which, and ſome fields on the 


Stocket, a gentleman in town laid out about two 


thouſand pounds Sterling. It lies in a narrow | 
bottom, environed with high hills. Much of the 
ground was full of great ſtones, which obſtructed 
the plough; to conſume them, after they were 
blown and cut, ſome of the fences were built five 
feet thick at the bottom. It was greatly againſt. 


this improver, that he was at too great a diſtance: 


for ſending his cut ſtones to town; nor was any 


crop he could raife, ſo valuable, as the ſame quan- 
_ tity, within a mile or two of a market. Several 


other farms in the neighbourhood were feued, at 
the ſame time, and though improvements have 


been made upon each of them, it is not thought. 


they have turned to account. 


TL about twenty-four years ago, that the 


town feued out moſt of its lands, it was the cu-- 


ſtom to ride, what was called, the Landymyrs, or 
Land-marches, yearly on the laſt Saturday of Au- 
guſt; when the magiſtrates, town-council, and: 
principal inhabitants, dined at the farm-houſe of 
Dykeſide, and ſpent the day very focially. By 
antienr cuſtom, a particular mark of reſpect was 
put upon novices, .or thoſe who rid the _— 


7 
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for the firſt time. 11 Was . Douping g, A term 


which cannot be rendered into Engliſh, but I ſhall 
endeavour to give you ſome idea of it. After din- 
ner, the ceremony was very ſolemnly gone about, 
in preſence of all the company. At the back of 
the farm-houſe, there was a large flat rock, a little 
rounded at the top, and about two feet high aboye 
the ſurface of the ground; which the novices ſaw 
. with terror, and wiſhed it ſunk to the centre. 
They were hauled to it, with much unfeeling 
mirth, by thoſe who were doup-free-burgeſles of 


Dykeſide, when they ſeverally underwent the fol- 
lowing diſcipline.  'Lwo of the company took 


the novice- by the ſhoulders, and two others laid 
hold of his legs, lifting him breaſt-high, above the 
point of the rock, to which they returned his poſ- 
teriors, with a velocity proportoned to their re- 
ſpect for his character. The elevation and de- 
preſſion being thrice repeated, the perſon was in- 
rolled a free brother-burgeſss. 

Toxxixc to the north-eaſt from D 46 m we 


eroſs'd a high mountain, on the top of which ſtands 


the kirk of Newhills, where the wi$iſter has lands 
aſſigned to him for his ſtipend ; which; in reſpect 


of the fluctuating nature of money, (ſhould be the 


caſe, every where. On the left hand we paſs'd 


Sclatie, the property of Doctor John Chalmer's : 


principal of the King's college; one of the firſt, and 


molt perſevering improvers in this country. He 


firſt rented, for his bealth, and amuſement, the 
farm of Cairntralion, the property of the college, 
of which he conſiderably increaſed the value; and 
after, purchaſed the property of this farm on which 
he now lives, during the ſummer months. The 
country around is extremely wild, but the foil not 

pafruitful, when, nh into proper culture. 
#4 Anovr 
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Azour a mile further eaſt, great improvements 
have been made on both ſides of the road; on the 
right hand, by Mr. Moſſman; on the left by Mr. 
Baron of Olderuives; whoſe houſe is pleaſantly ſi- 
tuated, on an eminence, near the north bank of 
the Don. On the oppoſite ſide of the river is a 
paper-mill, and a large thread bleachfield ; near to 
this, the new eſtabliſhed printfield is ſituated. - - 
A LITTLE further on, we came up with Gor- 
don's mills, where there is a large bleachfield, for 
linen and threads; the company has, for many 
years paſt, done a great deal of buſineſs. I ſtopt 

to ſee the cruives where the ſalmon are caught, 
and ſhall give you the beſt deſcription of them I 
„ 1 55 ET 

THERE is an immenſe ridge of looſe ſtones laid 

_ acroſs the Don, a little ſlanting ; built perpendi- 

_ cular on the upper fide, and about ſeven or eight 
feet high; but on the under ſide, gradually flop- 

ing away to a point, under the ſurface of the wa- 
ter. In this ridge are ſeveral openings, about 
eight or nine feet ſquare, in which are ſtrongly 
fixed, the cruives, or wooden frames, in which the 
ſalmon are caught. Theſe frames have a board 
bottom and ſides, wooden rails at both ends, and 
are covered with board at top, and locked down 

with padlocks. In the ends next the ſea, the rails 
bend inward. in an angular form, and there is an 
opening of three inches. The rails being ſome- 

what elaſtic, yield to the lateral preſſure of the 
ſalmon's body till it forceth its way through at the 

angle point, and once it 1s in, there is no getting 

out again, as the ſharp inward points of the rails  — 
meet its head. From Gordon's mill, we proceed- 
ed to Old Aberdeen, but here I put an end to a 

letter, already too long. I am, &c. Cot 
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* Deſeription of Aberdeen continued. 


Alzberdeem 


Fon ſome diſtance above Old Aberdeen, the 
river Don runs in a deep hollow; in the bottom 
of which, oppoſite to the cathedral, ſtands Seaton- 

| houſe, the property of the heirs of the late Lady 
Diana Middleton“. It is a large, and not inele- 


| gant modern building, fronting ſouth and eaſt; 


with a canal, and fine lawns to the ſouth, and the 
Don on the weſt ; which, a little above, takes a 
northerly courſe, till it gets between two hills, 
when it turns to the ſouth-eaſt; and about half a 
mile lower, loſeth.itſelf in the German Ocean. 
_ SEATON is well ſheltered from the north, by a 
Fill, on which a village of the ſame dane 
hard by the bridge of Don. The ſhrubberies, 
walks, and lawns, have been made out with taſte 


and judgment, but are circumſcribed, on the weſt, 


by a dit of ground belonging to Biſhop Gavin 
unbur's hoſpital, which remains in the ſtate of 
nature. The whole policy is incloſed with a hi 


gh 
ſtone and lime wall, joining the north wall of ihe ä 
cathedral. The hedge-rows, and clumps of plant- 
ing, in the paſture grounds, have a good effect 


upon the proſpe&, which we enjoy, to great ad- 
vantage, from a pretty little conical mount called 
the hill of Tillydrone, a little weſt of the hoſpital, 
faid to have been raiſed, as a watch-tower by Ro- 
Now of James Forbes, eſq, 9 5 
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bert the Bruce's ſoldiers, while they guarded the 


channery. As a draw- back on the pleaſure and ad- 
vantage which Seaton derives from the neighbour- 
hood of the Don, it is ſometimes flooded on the 
ground floor, during the winter ſeaſon. Some fly 
always percheth upon the lip of human felicity. 
THe bridge of Don, which is very antient, is 
faid to Yarn, 
of Aberdeen, about the year 1290, and by King 
Robert Bruce; who perhaps compleated what the 
biſhop had begun. In the year 1606, Sir Alex- 
ander Hay, clerk-regiſter, bequeathed to the town 
of Aberdeen certain lands and rents, amounting 
to twenty-ſeven pounds Scots yearly, for the ſup- 
port of it. It has but one arch, and Nature point- 
ed out the place. The approaches to it from the 
fouth and north have a rapid declivity, and, on 
each ſide the river there is a huge rock. Upon 
theſe rocks the foundations of the arch are built. 
Ir is fixty-ſix feet ten inches wide at the bottom, 
and thirty-four feet fix inches high above the ſur- 
face of the river; which, at ebb-tide, is here, nine- 
teen feet and a half deep. It is a Gothic arch, 


and has a wonderfully light appearance, but the pa- 
rapet wall is too low, towards the middle. There is 


an old rhyme, the terror of thoſe wiſe ones, whoſe 
mothers have had but one ſon, and who happen 
to ride upon the only product of a mare. 5 


Bars of Balgonie, wight is thy wa, 
With a wife's ae ſon, and a mare's ae foal, _ 


Doane, nt 


Sven people have been known to diſmount, 
and ſend their horſes over before them. The poet, 


whoever he was, certainly meant a compliment to 


e 


en built by Henry Cheyne, biſhop 


. 

the bridge; and it requires no great ſagacity to 
comprehend his meaning: Every body knows, that 
in the Scotch dialect, wight and ſtrong, are ſyno- 
nymous terms, and, for the comfort of future tra- 
vellers, I ſhall paraphraſe the verſes ; © Bridge of 
Balgonie; (the old name of the village) thy founda- 
tion and ſuperſtructure are ſo ſtrong, that it would 
be as great a wonder to ſee thee fall, till Time 
that brings down all things, brings thee down, as 


it is rare to ſee the only ſon of a woman mounted 


upon the only iſſue of a mare 

Tun lands on the eaſt and weſt of Old Aberdeen 
ate of an excellent quality, and in good culture; 
though generally unincloſed; being the property 
of many different people. Thoſe on the weſt, are 
the ſite of two annual fairs, where horſes and 


horned cattle are ſold. The advance of rent in 


the neighbourhood of New and Old Aberdeen, 


within the laſt forty years, is almoſt incredible; 


before that period, a boll of barley. yearly, was the 
rent commonly paid for as much ground as a boll 
would ſow ; and this we cannot reckon. to have 
been much leſs. than an acre. and a half. As the 


price of bear did not, at an average, then exceed 


twelve ſhillings the boll, the beſt infleld land about 
town, was rented for about eight ſhillings the 
acre. The ſame lands, without a ſhilling having 
been laid out by the proprietors, now fetch from 
fifty ſhillings to four pounds. 1 5 | 

A FIELÞ: of twelve Scotch acres, contiguous 
to Old Aberdeen, was purchaſed by the Merchant 
fociety, in 1720, for two thouſand marks, (one 
hundred and eleven pounds two ſhillings and two- 
pence two-thirds Sterling) and was not thought 
cheap at the time, which now lets at three pounds 
Sterling per aere. As ta the improvements made 

| | | upon 


6670 


upon barren grounds, they cannot be properly ſaid 


to have advanced the rent, for none was paid for 
them before. Such improvers however, juſtly 


claim the higheſt rank, and may be conſidered as 
public benefactors, as they have given funds to 
the ſociety, for the comfortable ſubſiſtence of fu- 
ture human beings. The north of Scotland ſuf- 
ſered exceedingly from the unfruitful ſeaſons, to- 
wards the end of King William's reign, which are 
{till called the ill years, Moſt of the tenants were 
reduced to the loweſt ſtraits, and many of the 
poor periſhed for want of bread. The culture of 
potatoes, turnip, and other ſuch wholeſome roots, 
was then confined to a very ſmall quantity raiſed 
in gentlemens' gardens; ſo that when the crop of 


grain failed, from inclement ſprings, or bad har- 


veſts, there was nothing elſe to depend upon. 
IT would ſeem too, that at the period juſt men- 


- tioned, the people of Scotland were little in the 


proven of importing grain from other kingdoms, 
y which the diſtreſs conſequent upon a failure of 
the crop is now fo ſpeedily remedied. 'No axiom 
is more certain, than, that the value of lands will 
always be, in proportion to the induſtry and ſuc- 
ceſs of the tenants who occupy them. The gen- 
tlemen of the north found the truth of it to their 
bitter experience. Long after theſe ill years, ma- 
ny farms lay untilled; the rents univerſally fell 
low, and inſtead of fines and graſſums, and every. 
meaſure now adopted to ſupport luxury, and op- 


preſs poor men, expoſed to ſo many accidents ; 


the proprietors were often obliged to ſtock their 
farms, and ſupport the tenants in hopes of receiv- 


ing a very moderate compenſation. From the 


1700, till after the 1730, the medium price of 


lands ſold, in the county of Aberdeen, did not ex- 


ceed 


" 
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= ceed fixteen years purchaſe of the then low rents. 
_ Tux lands on each fide of the village called the 
1 Spital, between New and Old Aberdeen, have 
4 been conſiderably improved of late, by George 
Mair, eſq; of Scotſtown, the proprietor z who has 
gained a great deal of ground from the links, or 
benty ſands, towards the-ſea. . The upper parts 
of them, and of moſt of the lands on the north- 
eaſt of Aberdeen, conſiſt of little hills or riſing 
grounds, of a light ſandy ſoil, which, when clear- 
ed of weeds, and ſufficiently manured, are found 
to produce good crops of grain, and ſown graſs. 
Large tracts of them are annually let to the gar- 
deners, for raiſing every kind of common root and 
vegetable, raiſed in kitchen-gardens; and as to 
ſecure a reaſonable crop of theſe, they are obliged 
to keep the ſoil clear of weeds, it comes to be in 
fine caſe for corn and graſs crops to ſucceed. 

A STRANGFR is ſurpriſed to ſee the immenſe 
quantities of roots raiſed about town, till he ob- 
ſerves great parcels of them bought up on the 

market day by the country people; who, in moſt 
places, know nothing of their culture. And, if 
12 is inquiſitive, he will be informed, that in the 
north, they uſe cabbage and cole-worts much more 
than in the ſouthern and weſterly parts of the 
kingdom, where they eat more fleth meat. At 
ten or twelve miles diſtance from a town, fleſh is 
never ſeen in the houſes of the common farmers, | 
if it be not at a baptiſm or wedding, when they 


have it in great profuſion, eſpecially poultry ; or F 

at Chriſtmaſs, and Faſten-even, (Shrove 'Tueſday) broſ 

two feſtivals, the obſervance of which preſbytery ſide, 

has not been able to ſuppreſs. Their common ſerv⸗ 

: food is oatmeal, milk, and vegetables, chiefly red- abou 
Cabbage, in the winter ſeaſon, and cole-worts for FF Sene 


e 


© hs; 


the ſummer and ſpring. I ſhall give you. a fi 
mer's bill of fare for day, which is juſt equal to 


giving oneforatwelvemonth, merry- making times, 


EG * the two feſtivals, only ercepned. E f Hoc 


BREAKFAST. 8 


| PorraAcR, made of boiling-water, thickavgl 
with oatmeal, and eat with milk or ale. Or broſe, 
made of ſhorn cabbage, or cole-worts, left over 
night. After either of which diſhes they eat oat- 
cakes and milk; and. where e baue nat milk, 


_ or {mall beer. 


— 
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SowENs, eat with 1 Second courſe, oat- 
cakes, eat with milk, or kale. Sowens, are pre- 
pared in this manner. The meally ſid, or hull of 
the ground oat, 1s ſteeped i in blood-warm water, for 
about two days, when it is wrung out, and the li- 
quor put through a ſearch ; if it is too thick, they 


add a little freſh cold water to it, and then put it 
on the fire to boil, conſtantly ſtirring it, till it 


thickens, and continuing the boiling till it be- 
comes tough like a paſte. In the ſtirring they mix 
2 args —_ and diſh it up for table. 


SUPPER. 


FirxsT courſe, during the winter OF ET +. | 
broſe, eat about ſeven at night, while, at the fire- 
ſide, the tale goes round, among the men and maid 
ſervants. Second counſe, kale, cat with oat-cakes, 
about nine. During the ſummer ſeaſon, there is 


eee but one courſe, POE and milk, or | 


, 
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edles and kale, or milk. Kale is thus * bag 

ed, red-cabbage, or cole-worts, are cut down, alli 
ſhorn ſmall, then boiled with ſalt and water, thic nn 
ened with a little oatmeal, and ſo ſerved up tl 
. table. Broſe, is oatmeal put into a bowl, or wood- 
en diſh, where the boiling liquor of the cabbage 
or bete worte are ſtirred with it, till the meal is 
all wet. This is the principal diſh upon the feſ- 
tival of Faſten-even, which 1s emphatically called F 
| Beef-broſe-day. - . £1] 

In harveſt they ſometimes bave a thick broth 2 
made of barley and turnip, in place of ſowens, and 
if near a fea-port, frequently ſome kind of fiſh, 
which they eat with butter and muſtard. I ſhould 
have added to the number of their feſtivals, what 
they call the Clyak-feaſt, or, as it is called in the 
ſouth and weft, the Kirn. This is celebrated a 
few days after the laſt of their corns are cut down, 
when it is an eſtabliſhed rule that there muſt be 2 
meat, both roaſted and boiled; _ 

SHOULD this letter fall into the ha ds ol an 
epicure, while he nauſeates the poor viands of 
theſe people, and bleſſeth himſelf in his abundance; 
as a friend, I would whiſper in his ear, that they 


are ſtrong and active; ſleep ſound, and live to a fello 
good old age. Perhaps, once or twice in their eh 

lives, they may hear of a perſon afflicted with the fami 

gout, an aſthma, or low ſpirits. 1 would tell him natix 

what would ſurpriſe him more, that theſe boors inge 

have a delicacy of ſentiment in regard to eating, don. 

to which he only pretends. That their ſtomachs loſop 
would rife were they to ſee his ſoups and - olios dyce, 

compounded, and that they would turn their dog John 
out of doors had he dined upon a haunch of veni- Ford 
ſon dreſs'd i in the gout alamode. | I * &c. 1 
| his ſi 
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. I HE lands, on the north-weſt of the tom 


great part of which were formerly barren moor, 
covered with heath and furze, are incloſed with 
good ſtone fences, and produce excellent crops. 
A piece of low ſwampy ground, called the Pro- 


voſt's mire, becauſe formerly the property of Pro- 


voſt George Fordyce *, has been accurately drain- 


ed, and interſected with ſunk ſtone fences z it is 


a perfect model of draining, and has liberally re- 
paid the expence laid out upon it. At Clerk-ſeat 
there is a pleaſant villa, the property of Mr. Innes, 


commiſſary-clerk, E during the ſummer. 


2: + 5 1 ont 


Tuis gentleman was in ſo high eſteem with his- 
fellow citizens, that they elected him fix times their 
chief magiſtrate. He left a numerous iſſue, and few 
families {== done more honour to the place of their 
nativity : George, his eldeſt ſon, is repreſented by the 
ingenious Doctor George Fordyce, phyſician in Lon - 
don. David, his ſecond, was profeſſor of moral phi - 
loſophy in the Mareſchal College. Doctor James For- 
dyce, the celebrated preacher, is his third ſon. Doctor 
John Fordyce, phyſician in London, and formerly ſur- 
gout in the guards, is his fourth fon. Mr. William 

'ordyce, ſurgeon in London, his fifth. Bailie Robert 
Fordyce, late a capital manufacturer in Aberdeen, was 
his fixth ſon, And Alexander Fordyce, eſq; banker 


in London, is his ſeventh, 


1 


| 0 „ . | . 3 f * gh 
months, his family enjoys freſn air, and every con- Ee 
venience one eould wiſh in the country, within r. 
ca 


little more than half a mile of the croſs of Aber- _ | 

deen. The gentleman is the richeſt man that : 

ever held the office, being the happy father of ſix Ly 
ſons and eleven moſt amiable daughters. ſtil 


1 ALI TT LEk ſouth of Clerk-ſeat, a villa, the pro- age 
1 perty of Mr. Leſly, druggiſt, merits a very parti- Can 
1 cular deſcription. The whole extent of his do- f 
3 main is about five and a half acres, of which every — = 
4 foot is laid out with much taſte and judgment. _hiſk 
i MWMe enter to it on the weſt, and, at the diſtance nn 
_ of about a hundred yards, come in front of a neat lege 
11 houſe, with two ſmall wings, and offices back ward. =. 
1 The apartments are juſt large enough for the ac- PP 
\| eommodation of the family, and furnithed in a ide 
WW genteel taſte: not an inch of robm but is turned the 
| | to the beſt account. On the walls of ſome of the - 
bu worms is _a collection of good Italian, and other 
WO prints. On che ſouth, oppoſite to the front win- * 
3 dows, without the gravel-walk, is a pretty lawn, with 
1 below which is a ſquare:flower-plot and fruit gar- with 
Nt den, ſkirted by graſs and gravel walks, and an earth | RI 
3 bank, floping inward, on three ſides. * 
| | ' From the ſouth-eaſt corner of the houſe,, we | 28 
1 deſcend by a ſmall ſerpentine gravel-walk, to a hol-tP I Char 
| low in the bottom, where a murmuring rill runs fin 
= along, the banks of which are planted with a great gorg 
l 1 variety of trees, flowers, and flowering-ſhrubs. {| affix« 
1 Croſſing it, we aſcend a ſteep eminence, about the com 
if! middle of which we come up with a pretty little ſhielc 
| green-houſe, well furniſhed with plants, which bear ſurto 
not the open air in this climate. On one of the toget 
end-walls hang the royal arms of Scotland, cut m on 
upon oak. The board is about four feet high, and me 
three feet ſix inches broad; till lately that Mr. _ . 
| | e 1 egib 


. F 


. JC ( 
Leſly purchaſed it, for half a crown, it ſtood in an 
old houſe, in a narrow ſtreet, near the croſs, ſtill 
called the Chakra, or Exchequer-row; where it is 
ſuppoſed the exchequer courts of William the 
Lyon, were occaſionally held “. This antique, tho“ 
{till freſh and fair, muſt have been cut 566 years 


ago, and may have been cut earlier; for William 


came to the crown in 1165, and died in 1214. 


On the ſummit of the eminence, a little to the 
north-weſt of the green-houſe, ſtands a rude obe- 
| Hſk, over which are the ribs of a large crown, in 


imitation of that over the belfry of the King's col- 


lege; conſtructed of vitrified matter, the refuſe of 
a brick-kiln. At a little diſtance, it has much the 
appearance of an old ruinous abbey. On the weſt 


ſide of the eminence, is a winding gravel-walk,. 


the borders of which are planted with flowers and 


3 ſhrubs, 


Tus arms are a lion rampant, armed and languid,- 


with a double triſſure, flowered and counter-flowered* 


with flower-de-luce; above the ſhield a helmet, adorn - 


ed with an imperial crown, and ſurmounted: for the 


cult by a lion couchant, guardant, and crowned with. 


an imperial crown, holding in his dexter paw a naked 


ſword, erected pale ways, and in his ſiniſter a banner 
charged with a St. Andrews croſs erected bend ways, 
ſupported by two unicorns languid and N pe 2ny 


gorged with open imperial crowns. To the laſt chains- 
affixed, reflected over their backs, and locked to the 


compartment with old faſhioned locks. Below the 


ſhield and above the compartment is a ſmall ſhield, or 
ſurtout, with the letters V. R. curiouſly linked or tied: 
together with a friar*s rope of diſcipline, having a croſs- 


in one of the doubles of the rope. And above all for 


motto, In my Defens.” The letters are ſuch as we- 
find upon the oldeſt Scots or Engliſh cains, and ſcarce- 
legible but to thoſe accuſtomed to ſuch letters. 


P] : | „ 
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ſhrubs; along the bank of the rivulet; about the 5 
middle of this walk, you come up with an elegant hi 
bathing room, where by turning a cock you may In 
raiſe the water to what depth you pleaſe, or let it is 
run off at the other end. gr 
_ + AFTER aſcending a ſteep acclivity, a little north — 
of the bathing place, we come up with a grotto, re 
or hermitage, adjected to the brow of a rock, lu 
which at a diſtance has a fine effect upon the pro- vil 
ſpect. The hermitage conſiſts of a ſmall room and „ 
a eloſet, beſide which there is a cell devoted to ſe- ed 
rious contemplation 3 z here, beſides ſome natural all 
curioſities, there is a fmall urn, with a label upon wi 
it, in memory of a lady who has been ſome years — 


dead. The largeſt apartment has a concave ciel- 
ing, on which the Copernican ſyſtem is delineated 
With talk and other ſhining ſubſtances. The ciry 
cular ſide-walls are curiouſly finiſhed off with ſhells 
of various colours and fizes: when candles are 
lighted up, it muſt have a very brilliant appearance. 
I was much pleaſed with a belt round the walls, 
divided into little ſquares, on each of which is 
paſted up, in a fair hand, an excerpt of ſome ſtrik- 
ing ſentimental paſſage from an author of repute. 
Such of them as I read, ſhewed a good'taſte in the 
perſon who ſelected them. The cloſet is ſhell- 
work, prettily ornamentede The outſide is of vi- 
tried brick. From this deſcription, you can have 
but a very faint and imperfeCt idea of the pleaſure 
I enjoyed, in this pretty little romantic place. 

Is Mr. Lefly has no extenſive parks in his do- 
main, he has the pleaſure to reflect that his peace 
is not diſturbed by the noiſy clamour of fox-hun- 
ters and dogs. He enjoys, on a ſmall ſcale, all 
that a man of ſenſe would value in a retreat from 
| the noiſe and bultle of a town; fine air, pure wa- 


ter, - i 


* 


( 
e teer, riſing ſnelter; his fields produce bread-corn, 
no his garden roots, and his milking-pails overflow. 
y In his morning walks, while the aſcending vapour 
* is juſt ſeen on the mountain top, he inhales fra- 
grance; herbs innumerable emit the treaſures of 
* the atmoſphere, and flowers of a thouſand dyes 
o, reflect the golden ray. The happy ſongſters ſa= - 
bh lute the maſter of the grove, and fearleſs of danger, 
he ' vibrate on the twig, or trip upon the lawn before 
d him. If his preſſes groan not with the ſun- enliven- 
e- ed grapes of France and Italy, he dreads not the 
3 all-graſping hand of deſpotie power; but can ſay, 
n with juſt confidence, * This villa is mine.” I 
rs am, & 8 | e 
s | | D | : 
LETTER . 

re ; 1 5 | 
2. 5 : 5 85 Fs ' 
_— | | Deſcription of Aberdeen continued. 
is : 55 . 
k- . Vb 
e. | ER b | 1 : 
12 N the north-weſt of the town, contiguous to 
= Gordon's hoſpital, there is a bottom of rich land, 
i Where, in former ages, a loch, or large pond of 
ve ſtagnate water ſtood. This loch was drained by 
re KK the inhabitants, and the remains of it, on the eaſt, 

are confined, as à reſervoir for driving ſome mills 
o- within the town. The lands on the ſouth, and 
ce ſeouth-weſt, are generally of a ſuperior quality to 
nm” thoſe already deſcribed, eſpecially ſome fields con - 
ll EF tiguous to the ſuburb called the Hardgate. In 
m || palling to take a view of theſe lands, I turned up 


a= from the Bow- bridge, and had a very pleaſant walk 
5 ˖ 3 . + 
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. appearance, when the rivulet is ſwelled 


1 176 f © 
on the Den-burn. This Den, is a deep and broad 
hollow between two hills, which has a ſmall rivu- 


let in the middle of it. 
THOUGH its ſituation and fine ſhelter, pointed 


it out as a place very capable of improvement, it 
lay neglected, as a piece of common paſture, till 
the year 1757, when the magiltrates, at a very 


conſiderable expence, made it what it now 1s. 
Juſt above the bridge, there is a large ſemicircular 
baſon, ſecured by ſquared ſtones on the ſides, and: 
paved with a gentle ſlope inwards, for the conve- 
nience of watering horſes, or other cattle. From 
the centre of this pond, upward, the ſtream is- 
confined to a canal, about ten feet wide, the ſides. 
of which are lined ach cut ſtones. At ſhort di- 
ſtances, the bottom is raiſed about eighteen inches, 


and, from one diviſron to another, the water falls 


from a projecting pavement, the whole breadth of 


the canal. 
THESE little caſcades muſt have a very pretty 
ith hea- 
vy rains. At different places, wooden bridges, in 
the Chineſe taſte, are thrown over from bank to 


bank. On the eaſt bank is a broad gravel-walk, 


for foot paſſengers, with a lawn on each hand, 
without which are many neat buildings. About 
the middle of the walk, we come up with a large 
houſe, in which there i is a commodious bathing- 
room, common to the inhabitants, on paying 2 


ſmall gratuity to the perſon who takes care of it. 


On the weſt fide is a narrower gravel-walk, be- 


yond which is an extenſive lawn, the common 


bleachfield of the towns people. The fide of a 
ſteep precipice on the welt, is platted with trees 
and ſhrubs. 


Tux lands of Ferryhill lie on the banks of the 2 
TY ce, 


— 


— 


(6:19: | 


q 


Dee, a little ſouth and ſouth-weſt of the Hard gate, = 


and, till about twenty years ago, that the commu- 
nity feued them gut, were poſſeſs d by two tenants, 
who. exceedingly neglected them. They chiefly 
conſiſt of little conical hills, which were generally 
over-run with heath and furze, while the flat bot- 
toms, between them, were drench'd with ſtagnate 
water. The tenants, who rented them low, kept 
their beſt grounds in conſtant tillage, and never 
once thought of improving the more ordinary. 


| WHEN theſe farms were feued out, they fetch'd 


a great advance of rent, and fell into the hands of 
ſeveral proprietors. A good ſhare of them were 
purchaſed by Mr. Aldjoe of Portlethen, who: be- 
fore had the property of ſome lands contiguous to 


them; and upon thoſe he purchaſed the greateſt 


improvements have been made. The gentleman 
had, many years before, erected a large brick and 
tyle work, and found the rubbiſh of his kilns, a 
very uſeful ingredient in the compoſition of earth 
and lime dunghills. By this, and other advantages, 
and his perſevering attention, he has made an in- 
credible odds in the appearance and value of his 


eſteemed for his probity and knowledge, made 


conſiderable improvements, but unfortunately died 


ere he had won, ieee Doctor Blackwell, 
principal of the Mareſchal college, purchaſed. a lot, 


on which he built a ſmall houſe, but except plant- 


ing a few pines, made no improvement. 
THe lands are now the property of his widow, 
who has re-feued part of them, to two gentlemen 


who are improving them with ſpirit and judg- 


ment. One of them, Mr. Fordyce, has already 


made out a ſummer villa; the other, Mr. Ewen, 


has begun one, which, when the plan is finiſhed, 
N f N will 
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will be very pleaſant. On the weſt and north- 


weſt of Ferryhill, lie the farms of Pitmuckſton = 85 
and Ruddrieſton, on both which great improve- q 
ments have been made; though the ſoil, eſpecial- f 
ly of the laſt, is very unpromiſing. Contiguous 0 BT 
to theſe farms, lies a great deal of ground, feued 
out from Mr. Skene of Robiſlaw, which certain Lk, 
requires all the courage, patience, and perſerer- 1 2 
ance of an Aberdeenſhire improver *. = #8 
. Tavs O: 
* AnSTRACT af barren ns feued out 65 the | 9 
town of Aberdeen, ſince the year 1 77 ö 1 — ; 
1 Acres. s Or 
The Lower part of the Stocket, in en 5 
lots, at 5 8. per acre, ſuppoſed to contain C 100 
about | 
os oo the fouth. of Gordon 5 mills, at 58 5. 85 00 be 
U er part of the Stocket, at at; an | avera e, " 
iel ditto. _ 28 71 19 2 
Springfield 1 8 30 T9 
oo EYED 14 S* 
Another lot of ditto, at 58; | T7 » 1x HY 
Barren ground, ſuppoſed to have SOM 5 de 1 8 14 
_ farms of Whitemires, and Gilahill _ 50 N 
To Sir Archibald Grant, and Sir William 85 55 
Johnſton, part of wines is planted, the reſt - 100 Let 
unimproved | . | Be 
The large planted park on the Stacket,. ͤ . hy 
Barren ground improved on the farms of? „ his 
Ferrytull and Cooperſtown, 5 VOTE 30 Ki 
On the lands of Pitmuckſton, — F | as 
- On the lands of Rudricſton, ou oo 08 | - 
On the lands of Foreſfterhill, '- < - 78 | Tha 
Qn Barkmill and Clerkſeat, 33) I ae, | 825 


carried forward 872 


7 * 


On Cotton, — 


EY 
' Tavs I have given you a general view of the 
improvements in this neighbourhood, which, the 
ſoil, and other circumſtances conſidered, are really- 
aſtoniſhing. There is neither marle, nor lime- 


ſtone, in any reaſonable quantity, within many 


miles 


On oodſide, Bm 8 „„ TLOR 40 


On Auchmul .. . 


On Froghall, FFV 


| : Þ | ES ; THE 5 2s: | 19 46 
On Robiſlaw, ſome ſo high as 26 8. per acre, 180 


On Oldmill, 45 - V 


On Hasle l... 0G 


Total | 1303 
Or all this, perhaps not above 30 or 50 acres have 
been taken in by the plough. Beſides the above, 


- there was a great deal of outfield and barren ground 
on the three farms of Gilcomſtown, and on the other 


farms in the freedom feued out by the town. Theſe 
grounds now let from thirty to fifty ſhillings the acre, 


and ſome at a higher rent. 


As I knew that much of this barren ground had 
been improved by men of buſineſs who kept an accurate 
account af their deburſements, and the returns made 


by their fields; I wiſhed to give the public, at leaſt, a 


general view of their management; but am ſorry to 


obſerve, that I did not find that liberal ſpirit of com- 


munication that I expected. The man who employs 
his money, and applies part of his time and attention 
to the improvement of waſte ground, has great merit ; 
but would have ſtill greater, if, with the generous view 
of promoting ſuch 1 undertakings, he pointed out 
the obſtructions he met with from ſoil, climate, and 


accidents; and the prudential methods by which, in 


end, 
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5 eighty bolls of the laſt 


„„ 
miles of the town; nor any manure to depend 


upon, but ſtreet e and that made by the cattle 
import vaſt quantities of lime 


on the farm. Th 
from the Earl of Elgin's eſtate in Fifeſhire, which 
commonly coſts them one ſhilling and four-pence 
Per boll, powdered; and from two ſhillings and 


: three-pence, to three ſhillings per boll, in ſhells. 
The boll contains a hundred and twenty-eight 
Scots pints, or about ſixty-four Engliſty-gallons, | 
wine meaſure. If the lime-ſtone is good, a bol 


of ſhells will yield from two and a half, to three 

bolls of powdered _ and they frequently give 
the acre. 

THERE is certainly a pleaſure in improving 


ground of which none but the i/luminati are con- 
ſcious; for after a man has fairly got into the ſpirit 


of it, his hopes get entirely the better of his fears; 
while lofſes, diſappointments, and all the long lift 
of evils to be found in the chapter of accidents, 
pull back his hand, and Prudence holds faſt the 
ſtrings of his purſe, Hope ſprings aloft, and points 


to future golden harveits. One rarely goes upon 


improvements without incurring the cenſure of 


the indolent, the timid, and the cloſe-fiſted. Per- 


haps the pride of diſappointing their unkind pre- 
dictions, may excite ſome men to go greater len gths 
than * otherwiſe would have . As may 


end, he ſurmounted all difficulties. Wherever it is 


doubted whether an improved ſpot has made adequate 
returns, the improver's example acts but weakly as a 


ſtimulus to improvement. hough a man's a | 
concerns ſhould be his firſt care, * good 


rmer, 


and well wiſher to his country, muſt be happy, by his 
example, and — to 8 the public 
good. 
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is the ſinews of war, ſo its alſo of agriculture ;z the 
man in ſtraitened circumſtances, who commenceth 
improver, puts himſelf in a fair way of being un- 
done, and will find to his coſt, “that a bird in 
hand is worth two flying.” Had not ſome gen- 
tlemen in the town of Aberdeen, who were in 
eaſy circumſtances, turned their thoughts to im- 
provements, the fields in the neighbourhood would 
have ſtill been what they were 12 years ago. 

Theſe improvers have unqueſtionably great me- 


rit, and though ſome individuals may have ſuffer- 


ed, the gain to the public is too evident to be diſ- 
puted. The improvement of the lands in the 
neighbourhood of great towns, hath produced one 
evil, and it is the only public one with which it 
is chargeable z it hath induced ſome landholders, 


of little conſideration, injudiciofly to raiſe their 


rents in the more remote parts of the country. 
About towns, there are, generally, but a few acres 


in the occupation of one man, and they are in the 
| higheſt order. Therefore of more account to him 
than four times the number in the uſual ſtate of 


lands in the country, and at a diſtance from ma- 


nure He needs neither to keep horſes nor ſervants, 


but hires people from day to day to do his work; 
while the country farmer muſt keep both through- 
out the year. He has a marker at hand, for what- _ 
ever he can ſpare, and when he has not work of 


his own to do, may, every lawful day in the year, 


be employed by others. Such lands about towns 
as have been trenched, manured, and brought into 
high order, are cheaper of fifty ſhillings the acre, 
than the general run of lands in the country would 
be at five; ſo very unequal are the returns. 

IAM however clearly of opinion, that the lands 
about towns are too high rented, and that their 

ET. pe preſent 


r i 


preſent rents muſt fall conſiderably. They are kept 
up by the great number of labouring people and 
Working cattle employed in building and manufac- 


tures, and when any occaſional ſtagnation of trade 
happens, or when the ſpirit of building is ſpent, 


they muſt fall. General good crops have alſo a 


tendency to bring down the rents about towns, for 
when grain and proviſions are plentifully poured in 


from the country, the town farmers reap leſs ad- 


_. vantage from the ſuperior quality and better con- 
dition of their lands, than they do when grain and 
| proviſions bear a high price. I am, &c. 


I E TT ER XXIV. 
Deſcription of Old Aberdeen. 


Oro Aberdeen is a burgh of regali ty, $6 


the government of two. bailies and a treaſurer, an- 
nually choſen. It is pleaſantly ſituated, a mile 
north of the new town, and within half a mile of 


the ſea. In the epiſcopal times it was the ſeat of 

the biſhopric, but is now of little aceount but as 
the ſeat of the King's college. The cathedral and 
houſes of the clergy have ſuffered much by time, 


but more from the rude attacks of wrong- headed 


enthuſiaſts, who thought they did God good ſer- 


vice by deſtroying whatever had a relation to bis 


worſhip and ſervice. 75 
EIN Malcolm the Second founded a biſhopric 


at Mortlich, a country pariſh about thirty miles 
north-weſt of this place, in the year 1004, in me- 


mory 


+ 


: | 


6 
mory of a ſignal victory which he there obtained 
over the Danes. This biſhopric was tranſlated to 
Old Aberdeen, by David the Firſt. In 1163, 
Matthew Kininmont, biſhop of Aberdeen, obtain- 


ed a new charter from Malcolm the Fourth, with 
many large donations. This biſhop began to build 


a cathedral, which being thought too ſmall, was 
pulled down, by another biſhop of the ſame name, 

in the year 1357, and in its place the one now 
partly remaining, was built, or rather began to be 
built, for it was not finiſhed till about eighty years 
after. 'This magnificent pile was almoſt totally 


_ deftroyed at the Reformation by a raſcally multi- 
tude from New Aberdeen, led on by ſome zealous 


reformers from the neighbouring county of Kin- 
cardine. That part of it now ſtanding, is a hun- 
dred and thirty-five feet in length, and Tfixty-four 

feet eight inches in breadth, inſide meaſure. It 
has a noble window in the weſt end, over which 
riſe two conical ſtone ſpires, a hundred and twelve 


feet high. On the board cieling of the middle 


iſle, which is very lofty, are painted, in three co- 
lumns, forty-eight armorial bearings *. 1p 
Eee nt Tuns? 


The following words are under them: In the firſt 
column, “ Imperatorie majeſtatis - Francorum Regis 
Hiſpanarum Regis Regis Anglorum— Regis Un- 
garie — Regis Portugalie — Regis Aragonie — Regis 
Cipre — Regis Navarre—— Regis Sieilie - Regis Polo - 
nie Regis Bohemit—Ducis Burbonie—Ducis Gil 
rie — Urbis Abredonie ” In the mid column are the fol- 
lowing ; © Pontificis Romani Sancti And archiepi— 
Glaſguen Archiepi— Dunkelden Epiſcopi—Gavini 
Aberdonen—Moravien EpiſcopiRoſſen Epiteop— | 
Brehinen Epifcopi—Cathanin Epiſcopi—=Candide Caſe 
Epiſcopi—Dumblanen Epiſcopi=Lifmoren Epiſcopi 
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. 
Turk was a grand croſs iſle from ſouth to 
north, with a high tower upon it furniſhed with 


fourt bells. It was undermined by Oliver 


Crotawell's ſoldiers in taking away ſtones to build 


a fort at Aberdeen, and fell down in the month of 


May 1688, by its fall the reſt of the church was 
much damaged. This venerable pile, which had 
ſuffered ſo much at the Reformation, did not eſcape 

5 > 7: e 


—Orchaden Epiſeopi Sodorenſis een ee 
n the third 


Sancti Andr—Alme hujus univerſitatis.” 
column are theſe. Regie Celſitudenis Sanctiſſie 


Margarete - Albanie Ducis - Marchiarum Comitis 


Moravi Comitie RaduJphi—Douglafie Comitis 

Anguſii Comitis - Marri Comitis—Sutherlandie Co- 
mit is Crafurdie Comitis —Huntlie Comitis—Archa- 
die Comitis - Erolie Comitis - Mariſcallie Comitis 


Bochtnile Comitis—Urbis Abredee.” On the bor - 


ders, ſouth and north, of theſe columns, are painted 
longitudinally, the following regiſter. On the ſouth 
ſide. Murchtlatkeen et Aberdonen 'ecchas cathe. 
dralis reſpective condidere pro quibus in hac ſacra ede 


fundate obligantur orare primus Malcomus kenedi qui 


Murchtlatkeen eccleiam pro eonſtituit anno nilo quar- 
to cui ſucceſſit Duncanus cui Malcomus Camoir anno 


mo jvite „ cui Edgarus cui Alexander cui David ſcũs 
anno m cxiiii qui Murchtlatkeen eccleiam ad Aber - 
doniam tranſtulit cui Malcomus Virgo eui Willms cui 
Alexander 11? cui Alexander 30 cui Robertus Bruce 


agno mꝰcco quadgeꝰ vi? cui David Bruce cui Rober · 
tus iiꝰ cui Robertus 3? cui Jacob? . cui Jacob ii cut 
Jacobꝰ iii cui Jacobꝰ iv cui Jacobꝰ v cui Maria Regina.“ 


| * Macolm III was crowned 1057. | | 


+ Alexander III. died in 1286, and was fucceeded by his 
grand daughter, Margaret, called the Maid of Norway, then an 


infant, who ſickened in her paſſage to Scotland, and died in Ork- 
ney in 1290. Bruce was not crowned till 1306, | 
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reign of Charles the Firſt. So violent was the 
zeal of that reforming period againft all monu- 
ments of idolatry, that, perhaps, the ſun and moon, 


very antient objects of falfe worſhip, owed their 
ſafety to their diſtance. As there was then no- 
thing to be found worth carrying off, the illiberal 
zealots wrecked their vengeance upon the ſtones 


and timber. 


the fury of the covenanters in the unfortunate” 


Tae high altar, a piece of the fineſt workman- 


ſhip of any thing of the kind in Europe, had to | 


that time remained inviolate, but in the year 1649, 


was hewed to pieces, by order, and with the aid, 
of rhe pariſh miniſter. The carpenter employed 
for this infamous purpoſe, awed by the fanCtity of 


the place, and ftruck with the noble workmanſhip, 


refuſed to lay x tool on it, till the more than G- 


thic prieſt took the hatchet from his hand and 
{truck the firſt blow, The wainſcoting was richly - 
carved and ornamented with different kinds of 


_ crowns at top, admirably cut. One of theſe, large, 


and of ſuperior workmanſhip, even ſtaggered the 


8 Q 3 zeal © 


— 


On the north fide, * Nectanus primus bajus ecclie 


pontifex Edwardus ii Matheus Kyninmond iii Johannis 


prior de Caleo iiii Adam clericus regis Wiili vto Ma- 


theus Cancellarius vito Gilbertus Strivelin vii? Radul- 
phus Lambley viiio Petrus Ramſay ix“ Richardus x? 
Hugo Benhame xi? Henricus Chenie xii? Alexander 
de Kyninmond xiiio Willms de la Dyne xiiiio Johanes 
de Rait xv0 Alexander Kyninmond xvio Adam de 'Ty- 


Lychtown xixo Ingeramus Lyndeſay xx Thomas Speng 


ninghame xviio Gilbertus Greenlaw xviiio Henricus 


xxi Robertus Blaccater xxii Willms Elphynſtown uni- 


verſitatis et collegii conditor xxiii Alexander Gordon 
xxũii Gavinus Dunbar xxv Willms Stuart xxvi Willms 


Gordon.“ 
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zeal of the furious prieſt ; he wiſhed to fave it, 


perhaps as a trophy over a fallen enemy. What- 


ever his motive may have been, his hopes were 


diſappointed 3 while the carpenter rudely hewed 


down the ſupporting timbers, the crown fell from. 


a great height, ploughed up the pavement of the 
church, and flew in a thouſand. pieces. The man's 
wiſhing to ſave this relic of popery, puts one in 


mind of Achan and his golden wedge, I could 


with the crown to have been ſaved entire, had there 
been then a Joſhua to puniſh the offender. 
Tre canons regular had houſes and glebes near 


the cathedral, and livings in the country which 
they ſerved by curates . In 1329, when the 


Engliſh ſet fire to Aberdeen, which continued to 


burn for ſix days, they alſo burned the biſhop's 


palace, and the houſes of the canons, all which 
were rebuilt by biſhop Spence. The | Biſhop of 


Aberdeen's living muſt have been very confider- 
; „„ \ now | 


Tus chapter conſiſted. of the following clergy- 


men: The parſon of Saint Machars was dean; Auch- 
terleſi, chanter; Birſe, chancellor of the chapter; in 
the biſhop's abſence, he had the chief direction in all 
church affairs. The parſon of Davis? was treaſurer ; 
Rain, archdeacon ; Belhelvie was next in the order of 


precedence. The parſon of Oyn, pronetarius, or chief 
notary, was commonly called Rome-rater, becauſe, in 
caſes of neceſſity he was obliged to go to Rome for 


inſtructions. The parſons of Mortlach, Banchory Dev - 


nau, Cruden, Clate, and Deer, (now Old Deer). The 
twelve above-mentioned were appointed members of 
the chapter by Richard Pottocht, in 1256, and in 


1262, he added the parſon of Crimond. In 1314, 
Biſhop Cheyne added the parſons of Lonmey, Forbes, 


aud Eilan. Biſhop Alexander Kininmont added the 
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able ft it ſtands in the tax-roll, ſettled in 1674. 


at one thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty-ſix pounds 


thirteen ſhillings and four pennies cots, valued 


rent. ;;; Hh hn kes F 
Fo ux biſhops of this ſee have been lord high chan- 


cellors of Scotland; Matthew Kininmont, in 1226, 


Gilbert Greenlaw, in 1390, William Elphinſton, 
in 1484, and William Stuart, in 1534. Cardinal 
Beaton ſucceeded Biſhop Stuart in 1539, and was 
the laſt popiſh clergyman who enjoyed that high 
office. The only proteſtant one who ever had it, 
was John Spotiſwood, archbiſhop of Saint An- 
drews, who was chancellor from 1635, to 1638, 
when he. reſigned the office. It is remarkable, 
that from 1198, to 1380, all our chancellors were 


clergymen; and from the laſt mentioned period 


to 1562, the office was held by laymen but forty- 
four years. A ſtriking. proof of the ignorance * - 
and barbarity of the times! For bad the nobility. 
and gentry got a liberal edycation, and been taught 

to ſet a juſt value on thef rank in life, they could 
N 7 . not 


parſon of Kincardine. This parſonage was eſteemed 


the beſt living in the dioceſe, having a ſtipend of two _ : 


thouſand. marks. It had the teinds and ſuperiorities 
of twenty-four ploughs of land, and the cuſtoms of ſeve - 
ral annual fairs. The parſon was commonly called Baron 
of Oneil. Alexander Kininmont, the ſecond biſhop of 
that name, added to the chapter, the parſons of Szrath- 
don, Philorth, Methlic, Tillyneſle, and Drumoak. Bi- 


ſhip Greenlaw added to it the parſon of Turriffs Bi- 
ſhip Lychton added the parſon of A7nkel. To this 


arſonage belonged the patronage of ſeven churches ; 
it was annexed to the principality of Saint Leonard's 
college, in Saint Andrews, in 1662, by the intereſt of 
Archbiſhop Sharp. 'To all theſe were after added, 
the parſons of Colaſtone, Ruthven, and Monymuſh, 
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i not have borne to ſee the higheſt civil office in 
| the ſtate, ſo long poſſeſs'd by eceleſiaſtics. 
PROBABLY the riches and great influence of 
the clergy in thoſe times, gradually brought on 
that indolence of mind, and depravity of manners, 
which ſo generally diſgraced the order at the Re- 
formation. I could forgive them any thing fooner 
than their cruel policy in making a monopoly of 
the little learning they had among them. 'The 
rank and circumſtances of the ſuperior clergy, 
enabled them to keep the beſt company ; but 
what enjoyment could men of letters have in the 
converſation of thoſe who could not write their 
names? When even to read was fufficient merit 
to fave a thief from the gibbet. Could the fon of 
a noble family, who, with a view to an abbey, a 
biſhopric, or the long robe, had a little education 
>  _ beſtowed upon him, ſee, without pity, his father 
and elder brother, remain as 1gnorant as the groom 
who dreſs'd their horſes ? We owe it, in a high 
degree, to the Reformation, that learning is not 
now confined to cells and cloiſters, and that the 
uſeful part of the clergy, thoſe who ſerve the cure, 
and promote the benign purpoſes of rational piety, 
do not, as formerly, depend, for a ſorry fubſiftence, 
upon reverend drones who ſlumber in their ſtalls. 
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LETTER XXV. 
5 Deſcription of Old Aberdeen continued: 


22 | HE King's college is a large group of build- 
ings in a quadrangular form, a little backward 
from the ſtreet, and fronts weſt. On the ſouth 


ſide of the ſquare is an old tower, and an uniform 


range of modern buildings, a hundred and twelve 


feet eng 3 erected from the fund bequeathed by 
raſer, of whom hereafter. On the eaſt, 


Doctor | 
is Biſhop Elphinſton's, or the common-hall, on 
the firſt floor, above ground; below which are the 


ſchools for the different claſſes; and on the north 
end of the hall, is a large building fix ſtoreys high, 


built in the year 1658. On the north is the Col- 
lege chapel and library, and in front, riſes a large 
ſquare tower, over which is the belfry, furniſhed 


with five bells, the largeſt, three feet ten inches, 


over the mouth, and three feet two inches deep. 

Ov the belfry is a very curious ſtone crown, 
ſupported by the wide-branching fillets of ano- 
ther. On the ſouth-weſt corner, there is nothing 
that correſponds with this tower, but the gentle- 
men have it in view to remedy this defect. On 


the north of the chapel is the principal's manſe 


and garden; on the ſouth is the college-garden, 
and backward from the common-hall, ſtand the 


Oeconomiſt's lodgings, and the other offices. The 
common-hall and chapel are covered with lead, 
and from the centre of the laſt ſprings one of the 


moſt elegant ſmall ſpires that I have ever * I 
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here very properly uſe the term ſpring, as the 
ſpire has no baſe above the roof; and what ſtill 


further excites the idea of vegetation, the ſneet- 
lead is very prettily gathered up about the root of 


it. Perhaps you may think me too minute in this; 
I can only ſay that I went to ſome diſtance and 
enjoyed the proſpect of it for a good while. Come 


and ſee it; and then blame me. * 


Tux common-hall is ſixty feet long, and twen- 


5 ty-two and a half broad. At the upper end is a 


picture, not an original, of Biſhop Elphinſton, the 


founder. There is alſo a picture of Biſhop Forbes, 


and many other good originals by Jamieſon. 
Here, while a public table was kept in the college, 


the ſtudents eat, at two tables; the one of them 


at a higher price than the other, at which one of 


the profeſſors always preſided. The library is a 


noble room, fifty-eight feet long, and twenty - nine 


feet four inches broad. It is nearly the one half 


of the church, of which the chapel may be called 
the quire, and Ve hig h in the roof In the 
weſt end is a large Goch 

centre of the wall below, begins a ſcrew ſtair, 
ſpreading to both ſides of the room, and leading 
to the galleries, which occupy the whole length, 
and go acroſs the eaſt end. The bottom of them 
is fourteen feet four inches above the floor of the 
room, they are four feet ten inches deep, and the 


ſhelves of the book preſſes are one foot and three 
inches. The balluſters, or ſide rails, are very 
| handſome, and from the great length of the room, 


and their high poſition, have a wonderfully light 
appearance. Above the books, on the eaſt end, 
is ſome very curious carved work, on the boards: 
which divide the library from the chapel, to hu- 
mour which, the croſs gallery has antient = 3 


othic window, and © at the; 
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but, in my opinion, they neither look well, nor at 
all correſpond with the modern ones. The books, 
which are very numerous, and many of them cu- 
rious, are arranged in excellent order, both in, and 
below the galleries. A catalogue of them lies up- 


on a table. The univerſity of Aberdeen has a 
legal right to one copy of every book entered in 


Stationer's-hall; all which books are the common 
property of both colleges. : 1 80 

Tux chapel, which is ſixty-four feet long, and 
twenty- nine feet four inches broad, is it every 
particular, as entire as the day it was finiſhed; 
which I believe can be juſtly faid of few old 
churches or chapels in Great-Britain. On the 
weſt end, the ſtalls and back linings, on the ſide- 
walls, are wainſcot, and richly ornamented with 
moſt accurate carved work, On the eaſt of theſe 
are a parcel of modern pews, for the occaſional 
accommodation of the clergy, as clumſy as the 


moſt orthodox preſbyterian could defire. At the 


upper end, juſt before where the altar ſtood, is a 
black matble grave-ſtone, raiſed about three feet 
above the floor, to the memory of Biſhop Elphin- 
ſton. And on the north wall 1s a tablet of black 


marble, with a Latin inſcription, 'to the gs); 


of Mr. Henry Scougal, ſon of Patrick Scougal, 
biſhop of Aberdeen, in King Charles the Second's 
time. This gentleman was four years profeſſor 
of philoſophy in the King's college, one year paſ- 
tor of Auchterleſs, and four years miniſter of Old 


Aberdeen, and profeſſor of divinity. Bluſh In- 


dolence, to hear that he died in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age. How'much uſefulneſs was here 
crowded into little room . 

Mx. ScouGaL was the author of an excellent 
little tract, called The Life of God in the oy of 
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Man, which, in his own life-time, was publiſhed by 


Doctor Gilbert Burnet, after biſhop of Saliſbury. 
"This, in England, is commonly called, Burnet's - 
Life of God, becauſe the biſhop publiſhed it, with 


a recommendatory preface. He was alſo the au- 


thor of nine occaſional diſcourſes, which, with a 
ſermon preached at his funeral, by Doctor George 


Gairden, one of the miniſters of Aberdeen, were 
publiſhed about the year 1730. Mr. Scougal died 
in 1678, and ſeems to have been ſent into the 
world to teach, rather than to learn. His writ- 
ings are exceedingly valued, for the eaſy flow, and 
correctneſs of the ſtile, and the piety and liberality 
of the ſentiment. Though there is a beautiful ſim- 
plicity.in his manner, there 1s at the ſame time a 


force and emphaſis in his expreſſion, a purity in 
his language, and a propriety in his metaphors, 


which we ſhall rarely find in any writer of that 
age, Scotch or Engliſh. 15 


THERE is a tradition that Mr. Scougal was 


fond of a young lady, and met with a diſappoint- 


ment in love; which may have partly contributed 
to give his mind that aſcetic turn, and cool indif- 
ference to the pleaſures and purſuits of others at 
his time of life. Mr. Pope has very juſtly obſer- 


ved, that in the human breaſt, ſome maſter 
paſſion, like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows up the 


reſt.” And ſurely that love of benevolence which 
embraceth the whole rational creation, and ſtretch- 


eth forth to the Uncreated Beauty, is more than 


a full compenſation for the neglect of the faireſt 
daughter of Eve. There is a Fe picture of this 
amiable young man, in the college-hall, in which 
one traces, with pleaſure, that compoſure, ſweet 


ſenfbility, and great goodneſs of heart, for all 
which he was ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed. _ 
| 1 PuuILOSsorHT 


the College of the bleſſed Mary, but ſince James 


Do ( 93) 
PniLosor Hx and the liberal ſciences, had been 
long taught in Old Aberdeen, before Biſhop El- 


phinſton was happy in the grand idea of founding 


a college there. There was a Studium generale in 
collegio canonicorum, with doctors and profeſſors of 
divinity, and of the civil and canon laws, ſo early 


as 1121, in the w_ of King Alexander II. Bi- 


ſhop Elphinſton's foundation, was at firſt called 


IV. took it into his own protection, it has been 


diſtinguiſhed by the appellation it now has,“ The 
_ King's College.” Its arms, or inſignia, are a 


flower-pot, with an open book upon it, and lilies 
ſpringing up. A pretty enough device, to inſinu- 
ate that the way to learning is open, and that 


without culture, the mind cannot produce the 


uſeful fruits of ſcience at leaſt, that by careful 


culture, the fineſt natural parts may be improved. 


Pope Alexander the VI. by his bull, dated at Rome, 


Ath February 1494, confirmed by a charter from 


King James the IV. conferred upon this college 


all the privileges that any other univerſity of that 


time enjoyed, and particularly, all thoſe enjoyed 
by the univerſities of Paris and Bonon ia. 5 
Ar the king's deſire, he alſo beſtowed upon the 


college, for the maintenance of the doctots and 


profeſſors, the rents and revenues of the hoſpital 


of Saint Germain's, in Lothian, which conſiſted 


chiefly in the tythes of the pariſhes of Aberluth- 
not, Glenmuick, and Glengairn; with many 


ſmall annuities payable out of lands and houſes in 7 


different parts of Lothian, Fife, Angus, Mearns, 


and Aberdeen fhires; of all which Biſhop Elphin- 


ſton obtained poſſeſſion, in name of the college, 

by the reſignation of 'Thomas Pyot, maſter of the 
ſaid hoſpital, and of the curates of the above-men- 
ES R _ tioned 
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toned is In 1498, the king beſtowed up- 
i. bon the college many other tythes of lands in the 
4.4 |  ſhires'of Aberdeen and Banff, and confirmed all 
14 its privileges granted by the pope. His majeſty 
Lil appointed the ſheriff of Aberdeen, or his depute, 
115 the provoſt of Aberdeen, the biſhop of Aberdeen, 


and his bailiff, in the city of Old Aberdeen, con- 
ſervators of its privileges, with as full powers and 


| Juriſdiction as had been granted to the conſervators 
ol the univerſity of Paris, or any other univerſity. 
About the year 1500, Biſhop Elphinſton built the 


fabric, and aſſigned to the profeſſors and ſtudents, 
their lodgings and accommodations. He firſt. 
founded thirty-ſix perſons, and after increaſed the 


number to forty-t wo. 

Ar the Reformation moſt of the e were 
deprived of their office for their adherence to 
popery, and ſome of their places ſuppreſſed. 
There only remained, the principal, the ſub-prin- 
cipal, three regents, a grammarian, or humaniſt, 


and a few philoſophy burſers. A new onde: 


tion was drawn up in 1592, after the model of 


that made for Saint Andrews, and Glaſgow, which | 
continued in force till about the year 1620, that 
Biſhop Forbes obtained a renovation of the origi- 


nal foundation, which he got ratified in Parlia- 
a ment. Several of the original members were then 
| reſtored, ſuch as the canoniſt, civiliſt, and medi- 
ciner. This reſtored foundation has been ratified 
by ſeveral acks of parliament, and ſtill continues 
in force. The biſhops of Aberdeen were chan- 
cellors, ex officio; the principal is always to be a 


doctor of divinity, the regents, or profeſſors are 


to remain unmarried, and to hold their office but 
four years. 


- | | with; 5 


| 6 | . Tux two laſt pales bave been Jong diſpenſed | 
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3 firlots and one quarter of a peck oatmeal ; and four 
„ thouſand two hundred and fifty five pounds ATI ſhil- 
=” lings and ſeven pennies 1 in money. 


# with; however convenient a reſting place a pro- 
4 fefſor's chair might be for an expectant of the mi- 
| niſtry, more than four years practice ſeems neceſ- 
4 ſary to qualify a profeſſor for diſcharging ſucceſs- 
, fully the important truſt of inſtructing youth in 
E the principles of philoſophy and ſcience. | At leaſt, 
78 by longer practice, and continued attention, the 
2 peculiar duties of his branch will become more 
5 eaſy and familiar to himſelf, and conſequently he 
0 may with the greater perſpicuity point them out 
3 to his pupils. The learned Mr. Hector Boyes, 
5 or Bœthius, a native of the county of Angus, Was 1 
1 the firſt principal. He had, for ſome time, been E 
2 a profeſſor in the univerſity of Paris, before Biſhop 1 
. Eiphinſton invited him home to take this charge = 
e 5 him. His ſtipend was no more than forty A 
4 mark (two pounds four ſhillings and five-pence |» 
— one-third Sterling). He wrote a hiſtory of Scot- NF 
5 land to the reign of James the Firſt, which was —_— 
» | continued down to the reign of James the un 
3 by Ferarius, a monk of Pluſ card 1 
3 TRE principal, and original profeſſors, 1 65 = 
h —” © privile e of electing their-own' members, but in 
F 7 this rig nd the additional profeſiors have no ſhare * 9. 
» 3 . 
1 * From a liſt of the funds, the; in 1705, it appears = 
8 that the King's college had then paid to it annually, nn 
3 two hundred and ſixty - nine bolls one firlot three . _ 
and a half of bear; two hundred and ſixteen bolls two - 
Is 
4 
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=_ On the abolition of epiſcopacy in 1690, and the - 
7:4 forfeiture of the Earl Mareſchal in 1715, the = 
3.0 cron became ſuperior of both the Aberdeen col || v 
1 leges, but has not hitherto interferred in the elec= | tl 
tion of a chancellor to either of them. His ma- wu 
however, nominates the principal and profeſ= || ci 
5 of the Mareſchal college, except the proſeſſors ti 
of divinity and mathematics, who are preſented KF p. 
by the town of | Aberdeen, and the profeſſor of to 
Oriental languages, who is preſented by Sir Alex= p1 
ander Ramſay of Balmain, baronet ; the profeſlor f gc 
of divinity, in the King's college, is elected by the ct 
ſynod of Aberdeen. This college has, at preſent, fe 
no rector 3 the Earl of Bute is rector of the Mareſ- | P; 
chal college. One of the profeſſors is annually F ri; 
choſen: procurator, for the inſpeCtion of the public A 
funds, which, of late, have by good management, | ro 

been confiderably augmented. Both this, and the 
Mareſchal college, has the property of ſome ground dit 
zin the neighbourhood, called the glebes of the ori- dne 
ginal profeſſors, the rents of which are naſe thrown — fet 
into the common. fund *, TIE '" no 
Tun King's college had, till inch tha they cia 
fold. them, and threw the price into the common vie 
fund, the N or ht oh preſentation, to tar 
ſeveral | dat 
1 tio 
. may wiſe ee faves a great deal of trouble 855 
to en and an equal diſtribution of the acereſ- my 
_ fed fund, is a prudent and molt equitable way to bing of , 
| the differcat TOs « more upon a parity. | — 4 "I 
IJ ind 
me! 
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ſeveral churches, in this, and the neighbouring 
county. I have heard the gentlemen of the uni- 
verſity blamed for this, eſpecially for renouncing 


the right of chuſing the miniſters they themfelves 
were to hear; and I have heard them very ſuffi- 


ciently vindicated. In my opinion they merited 
the thanks of the General Afﬀembly: it was 
paying a high, and I hope a juſt compliment, 
to the: church of Scotland, to ſuppoſe that her 
preſbyteries would licenſe no man to preach the 
goſpel who was not ſufficiently qualified for diſ- 
charging that important truſt; in which caſe, pre- 
ſent him who will, every body might hear him. 
Patronages are of the nature of thoſe heritable 


rights which were annihilated by the Juriſdiction - 


Acc, little was to be got by retaining them, but a 
round ſum by parting with them. 5 


Ix indeed ſeems very proper, that learned bo- 


dies ſhould have it in their power to do juſtice to 


neglected merit; I am perſuaded ſome of them 


fet a high value on the privilege. But may we 
not, without offence, ſuppoſe that, even academi- 


cians, may be ſometimes inftuenced by private 


views ? that where a relation, a friend, or acquain- 
tance is to be ſerved, the real merit of the candi- 
dates is but a fecondary conſideration ? If the exer- 


tion of this right had produced feuds and animo- 
ſities in the fociety, and was like to produce them 


in future, moſt certainly the gentlemen did well 
in parting with it. Setting afide the conſideration 


of the price received, the aid of which their funds 


ver of 


teally needed; it was putting it in the po 


individuals to oblige their friends, or do Juſtice to 
merit, without controul ; it was in fact ſaying to 
the purchaſers, © Do that, as private men, which 


we, 
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We, as a ſociety, cannot do without Aeg 
our friends, and hurting our own peace.” 


Tux ſeſion of the college is during the ſame 


period with that of the Mareſchal wax ry and the 

. maſters and ſtudents wear gowns of the ſame co- 
 +lour and make, only the ſtudents. gowns here have 
a cloſe ſleeve, below the entry for the arm. 1 
: Yb On: : 


LETTER XXVI. 


nige E Old Aberdee en continued, 


5 5 1 = Aberdeen. 
(our eight years 2go, Mr. William 8 5 


protetior of humanity, began, of his own accord, to 


: put together a collection of ſpecimens\ for a mu- 


1am of natural hiſtory, in the King's college, and 
has now fitted up, and furniſhed three apartments 


for their arrangement. The profeſſor reckons he 


hath already nearly obtained the firſt object he had 
in view, which was, to procure ſuch an aſſortment 


of ſpecimens of foſſils, and in the various bran- 


ches of zoolog 05 as might ſerve to excite the libe- 
ral curioſity of youth, and make them, in ſome 
meaſure, acquainted with the immenſe variety of 
the, works of nature. ' 
"Hz propoſes. ſtill to go on, enlarging the 
uſeum, as new acquiſitions come to hand; 
55 without pretending to adorn it with ſplendid 


and, coſtly ſpecimens. In the progreſs already 


made, he * himſelf to be much in- 
debted 
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| debted to the aſſiſtance of many reſpectable peo · 


ple in the country around; and, modeſtly, ſays 


that his own trouble hath not been fo great as it 
may appear. One is aſtoniſhed to find ſo large a 


collection of birds, fiſhes, marbles, ſpars, & c. &c. 
accumulated in ſo ſhort a ſpace. Among other 


things there is a very pretty humming-bird in its 


neſt. It is not to be doubted but every young 


gentleman educated in the college will chearfully 


contribute his aid to an inſtitution by which the 
knowledge of natural hiſtory may be ſo much 
promoted, and the multiform wiſdom of the Crea- 
tor ſo forcibly illuſtrated. Many ſtudents emi- 
grate into foreign climes, in proſecution of their 
various profeſſions, ſo that we have reaſon to hope 
a great enlargement of this deſign. On the ſouth 
fide of the ſquare are a range of piazas, and, 
backward, a long ſuite of apartments, for ſuch of 


the maſters and ſtudents as chuſe to live in the 


college. Several of the profeſſors have manſes 
without the gates, and two very handſome ones 
have been lately built adjoining to the weſt wall 
of the garden. I refer you to Mr, Pennant's Tour, 


for a more particular account of the books and 


manuſcripts in the library, and of the pictures in 
the common-hall. I Yi, 
In the year 1755, an union of this and the Ma- 
reſchal college was projected, but did not take 
effect. The profeſſors of the college to be ſunk, 
were to enjoy their ſalaries for life, and to have 
the eventual ſueceſion, each in his branch; but 
the inſurmountable difficulty was, which of theſe 
ſeats of learning ſhould be annihilated ? Every 
thing elfe might have been amicablyadjuſted, but 
this never could. The gentlemen of the King's 


tion, 


college contended, that as theirs was the firſt exec 
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tion, and, by much, the largeſt and moſt commo- 
dious edifice; the moſt retired, and conſequently 


Jeat of the univerſity. _ | | 
O the other hand, the gentlemen of the Mareſ- 


the moſt proper place for ſtudy, it ought to be the 


Chal college, and the town of Aberdeen which has 
an intereſt in it, could not think of having their 


college ſunk, and the ſeat of learning fixed in Old 


Aberdeen. It was admitted that, of the two, 


theirs was the meaneſt edifice, but, it was ſaid, it 
might be improved and enlarged. There was at 


that time a public table kept in the King's college, 


and it was argued, that the people of Aberdeen 
would never ſend their children to board and lodge 


out of their own families. It was ſurther pleaded, 


that in the town of Aberdeen, the ſtudents had 
better opportunities of ſeeing company, at their 
ſpare hours, and could more conveniently attend 


thoſe branches of education not taught in the col- 


— | A TEN 
To all which it was dubtied by the King's col- 
lege, that the reparation and enlargement of the 


other edifice would amount to a very confiderable 
ſum, for which there was no fund; that were the 


King's college to be ſold, it would fetch but a very 
low price, as in Old Aberdeen no trade nor ma- 
nufactures were carried on; and that were the 


college removed from it, a place, the antient ſeat 
of the biſhopric, and ſo long the nurſery of philo- 


ſophy and the liberal ſciences, would become a 


perfect deſart. But, in New Aberdeen, where 
many manufactures were already eſtabliſhed, and 
more projecting every year, the property of houſes 
and ground was very valuable; it was therefore 


ſaid, that the Mareſchal college would fetch a high 


S price. It was obſerved, that if the inhabitants of 


New 


( 201 ) [. 
New Aberdeen wiſhed. to give their children an 
univerſity education, they could not think much 
of ſending them an Engliſh mile to receive it. 

Wir regard to the public table which had 
been lately iatroduced into the college, it was ſaid, 
that it was but a trial, to ſee what effect a return 
to the antient manner of living would produce in 
the ſtudents, and ſhould it not be found to pro- 

duce the good effects hoped for, it might be diſ- 
continued. That in the meantime, the ſtudents, 
from New Aberdeen, might have a diſpenſation 
to return to their parents houſes every night, or 
to board in the town at large. It was remarked, 
that during the ſeſſion of a college, young gentle- 
men generally thought they had enough to learn 
within its walls; that the other branches of edy- 
cation were commonly the employment of the 
vacation, and that the ſtudents of the King's col- 
lege were not reſtrained from viſiting their friends 
in New Aberdeen, nor from being occaſionally 
preſent at public aſſemblies. | 5 

Ass both parties might have naturally foreſeen 

theſe difficulties in the way, and as each of them 
was reſolved not to yield the ſeat of the college, 

it is aſtoniſhing how they came to ſubmit the mat- 
ter. But ſo it was, that a formal ſubmiſhon was 
entered into, by which the preſent Earl of Find- 
later's grandfather, then chancellor of the King's 
college, was impowered finally to determine. His 
lordſhip took a great deal of pains to bring the 
parties to an agreement, or ſome kind of compro- 
miſe, but finding this impoſſible, and not chuſing 
to ſerve either of them againſt their inclination, he 
ſuffered the time limitted in the ſubmiſhon to 
claple.: = ; : 


Han the union taken place, the next ſtep would 
; x e have 
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have been to have applied for an act of parliament 
to confirm it, with conſent of the patrons of the 
ſeveral burſaries. A ſecond attempt was made in 
1770, to bring about a junction of theſe colleges, 
upon a more liberal plan, but neither did it take 
effect. In this plan the great remora to the for- 
mer one was effectually removed. The leading 
Objects of it were, in the firſt place, to excite in 


the ſtudents a greater ſpirit of ſtudy and applica- | 
tion, by bringing together greater numbers in the 


fame claſſes. This is well known, by the experi- 
ence of other univerſities, to increaſe the ardour 
and diligence of the ſtudents, not leſs than it may 
be ſuppoſed to animate the exertions of their teach- 
ers. In the ſecond place, by aſſigning new de- 
partments to one of each of the double offices, to 
provide a complete eftabliſhment of profeſſors in 
"philoſophy, divinity, medicine, and law, all obliged 
to teach, and alſo encouraged, by the probability 


of numerous claſſes, to exert their beit abilities 


eien ˙ HRT 

Tux eſtabliſhment of Glaſgow was conſidered 
'as a model to be adopted, with the addition how- 
ever, of diſtinCt profeſſorſhips of chymiſtry, bo- 
tany, and natural hiſtory. In ie ple disjoined 


ſtate of the colleges, it would be to no purpoſe to 


open claſſes of medicine or law in either of them, 


yet the great numbers of young men that are bred 


to both profeſſions, and the great diſtance from 
Edinburgh, the principal ſchool of each, together 


with the advantage of an excellent infirmary for 


the ſtudents of medicine, ſeem to encourage, and 
even to require it. If in the college of Glaſgow, 
medical and law claſſes are well attended, and 
prove of no ſmall utility to the youth of the welſ- 


tern counties, there ſeems reaſon to hope that they 


might 


1 "= C: 20d} rs 
| might flouriſh here alſo, and be found of like utili- 
ty to a more extenſive country, more remote from 
Edinburgh, and which is ſuppoſed to breed, at 
leaſt, an equal number of young men to the pro- 
feſſion of medicine, and far greater numbers to 
that of law. 5 VV 
Ir was ſuppoſed alſo, that by opening a greater 
number of claſſes, and exciting the profeſſors, by 
a greater concourſe of ſtudents, to the utmoſt exer- 
tion of their abilities, the more ingenious part of. 
the ſtudents might be induced to continue their. 
- reſidence in the univerſity after taking a degree in 
arts, to attend repeated courſes of lectures, and to 
roſecute their ſtudies, in various branches, be- 
yond that ſuperficial, and merely elementary edu- 
cation, with which they are at preſent contented... 
Wirz reſpect to the ſeat, it was propoſed to 
compromiſe the oppoſite pretenſions, by retaining 
both buildings, and appointing one half of the 
profeſſors to reſide and teach in the King's college, 
the other half in the Mareſchal college; all public 
ceremonies, were to have been performed in the 
chapel-and hall of the King's college. The theo- 
logical claſſes, together with thoſe which are at- 
tended by the younger ſtudents only, might have 
been properly ſtationed in the retirement of the 
old town; law, medicine, and thoſe higher bran- 
ches of philoſophy, to which Steen engaged 
in buſineſs, and not defirous of a complete acade- 
mical education might frequently chuſe to attend, 
would have been taught with moſt advantage in 
New Aberdeen. In the plan of 1755, an aug- 
mentation of ſalaries, by ſuppreſſing eight of the 
preſent profeſſors, and by the ſale of buildings, 
was ſaid to be the principal object in view; but 
in this plan it was propoſed, that the —— 
: - 
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df the profeſſors ſhould ariſe chiefly from the fees i 


or honoraries of their claſſes; and ſhould” bear 


proportion to the aſliduity they 


reputation they might acquire; and though a ſmall 


PHI might, in proceſs of time, have a- 
riſen, from the ſuppreſſion of two or three unne- 


ceſſary offices, it was to have been a fixed rule, 
that no falary ſhould, at any time, be raifed above 
one hundred pounds Sterling. The principals, 
who teach no claſs, and the profeffors of the divi- 


nity claſſes, who can have no emoluments from 


theirs, were to have been excepted from this rule. 


beſtowed, and the 


* 


- _ Theſe outlines of the plan were canvaſſed and di- 


geſted by the two colleges, and communicated to 
their reſpective chancellors; to perſons of prinei- 
pal influence in the town- council of Aberdeen, 
and to ſeveral gentlemen of the moſt reputable 


characters in the county. They met with appro- 


bation from all; nor was it apprehended that ma- 
ny difficulties would ariſe in adjuſting, the detail 


of particular claims and intereſts. It happened 


however that in the inſtant when this ſcheme was 


about to be brought into public diſcuſſidn, ſome 


obſtacles preſented themſelves, of ſuch a nature, 
as rendered it neceſſary to poſtpone the whole for 
that time. It may be hoped, notwithſtanding, 
that a plan which ſeems ſo much to favour the im- 


provement of education, and the increaſe of learn- 


ing in this part of the nation, will never be finally 
relinquiſhed by- any who are capable of under- 
ſtanding, and ſetting a juſt value upon fuch ob- 
7 As the firſt plan was ſo public as to be printed, 
I have'given the real, or ſuppoſed objections made 


to it; but as the laſt came only under the diſcuſ- 


fion of the two learned bodies, and a few: private 


gentlemen 
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completion of it. I ſhall only 


„ {1208c)) 
en to whom they choſe to communicate 


* intentions, it would be indecent in me to 


enter upon the difficulties which prevented the 
obſerve, that ſen- 


bd - 


ſible men may ſee the ſame matters, in very dif- 
ferent lights. I hope however to be pardoned 
whe: I ſay, that I could have heartily wiſhed .this 
junction to have taken effect, and will venture to 
foretel that, Joonery.'s or later, ſuch a plan: will 


ſucceed. — 


'THERE- may be many reaſans for an union of 
the colleges which do not occur to me, but theſe, 
I think, are obvious; the inſtructors of youth have 
a moſt important character to ſupport, it therefore 
ſeems neceſſary that their appointments ſhould ſet 
them above dependence, and bear a due propor- 
tion to the increaſed expence of living. There 
are a great many burſaries in the colleges, ſome of 
them under three pounds a-year, and by much the 
greater number, not exceeding ſix. At the pe- 
riods they were founded, theſe ſmall ſums were a 
moderate aid to young men, becauſe the expence 


of books, inſtruments, and all the neceſſaries of 
life was much leſs than now, The gentlemen of 


the King's college, have already, much to their 
credit, abridged the number of the burſaries in 
their gift, by doubling ſome of the leſſer ones; 
and on a junction of the colleges, many more 
might be united; thus would lads of genius have 


a more ſuitable encouragement to proceed in their 


ſtudies. And the aboliſhing of ſinecures, and e- 
ſtabliſhment of new profeſſorſhips would do ho- 


nour to the country, and be beneficial to ſociety. 


Ix the preſent age, find a reaſonable appoint- 
ment for them, and you ean be at no loſs to find. 
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of polite education; and wherever an able profef- 1 
ſor is eſtabliſhed, there will always be ſcholars 8 
found. In a county ſo large and opulent as that 1 8) 
of Aberdeen, a man of genius, regularly bred to 2 
the law, might reckon upon a numerous elaſs; and | t 
would find many ready to conſult him as a cham. Ke 
ber-counſellor. Were ſuch a one ſettled in a T 
ptofeſſor's chair, and to give a few annual lectures ba 
on the conſtitution of Great-Britain, in a place Ss 3 
where ſo many of the inhabitants have had the | * 
advantage of a liberal education, -he would find | T 
many auditors, without the precinct of the col. by 
kN Te EE " 3 2 
A © IS %%% AFL... | 7 
| 3 | | . 0 
= Deſcription of Old Aberdeen continued. f 4 
i | Aberdeen. 55 
we Tr dad been queſtioned whether the cheapneſs is 
6 - of a college education hath been an advantage to 1 
OY the' people of Scotland as it has induced ſome to 5 
= put children to the univerſity, who might have 0 
9 been more uſefully employed in acquiring the 6 
= knowledge of trade and manufactures. © Ma- | N 
=_— , ny, it is ſaid, who had no taſte for letters, have 
| miſ-ſpent their time, acquired a habit of idleneſs, 8 
| | and, in end, turned out dunces and pedants. Thus, — 
2 though the expence was low, it was all thrown 1 . 
away, and a great deal of valuable time loſt.“ ws 
II snour p not. be ſurpriſed to hear a ſelfiſh ma- : be 


_—  nufaQturertalking in this ſtile, who would be happy 
i 300 = is.” 2 
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to {ce all the children in the county, but his own, 


locked up in a court, picking old ropes, if he could 
get a farthing a-week by each of them; but men 
of liberal ſentiments, think more reſpectfully of 


whatever has a tendency to enlarge and illuminate 


the human mind. When lads are naturally diſ- 
qualified for learning, or do not attend to their 

education, it is no doubt the wiſeſt thing their 

parents can do to put them to ſome manual occu- 
pation ; but when one can afford the expence, and 
ſees his ſon profiting, 'the agreeable hopes of his 
turning well out, and raiſing himſelf in the world, 
will totally ecclipſe the dirty view of a little pre- 


ſent advantage which might ariſe from his labour. 


WEN one conſiders the numbers that in this 
country are emnloyed in the profeſſions of divini- 


ty, law, and phytig,iu each of which a liberal educa- 


tion is neceſſary, he,can ſcarce think the low price 


of education a diſadvantage. In all theſe branches, 


great numbers are the ſons of gentlemen of ſmall 
fortunes; of clergymen who have poor livings, 
and numerous families; of ſhopkeepers, artificers, 

farmers, and others in the loweſt ranks of life. 
If education had been expenſive, where muſt theſe 

have been educated ? or how could the different 
learned departments have been ſupplied ? That ſo 
many of the middling, and lower ranks, are bred 
to the liberal profeſſions may, in ſome caſes, occa- 


ſion a certain bluntneſs and ruſticity of manner, 


where one would not wiſh to find it, but this in- 
convenience, which is by no means general, is 
more than compenſated by the greater care gene- 


rally taken of their moral principles, in the early 


_ WHEN youth have been indulged in great li- 
berties at home, and taught to ſet an over-value on 
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the a of birth arid . they have 


been rarely found to'beſtow much labour on the 
cultivation of their mind and manners, when put 


to the univerſity. They are too apt to depend leſs 


upon their perſonal merit than their intereſt. A 


ſober education is the moſt ſolid foundation for 


riling in the world, and it may be laid dowr as a 
maxim, that he who knows not what it is to feel 
a ſtrait, will never ſet a juſt value upon abun- 


dance. 


Ix the liſt of the nations of the King's col- 
Lien Doctor James Fraſer, of London, holds a re- 
fpeQable rank, for his gratitude to his Alma mater. 


Befides many preſents of valuable books, he gave 


it, at different times, after the year 1920, above 
twelve hundred pounds Sterling z for rebuilding 
the library, ereCting the new buildings on the ſouth 


 fde of the ſquare, and as a ſund for two burſaries; 


one of philofophy, another of divinity. As a mark 
of their-gratitnde and eſteem, the Faculty confer- 


red upon him the degree of alle A oc Dexter, 
in the year 1725. 


Turis gentleman was the foi of Mr. Alexander 
Frafer, miniſter of Petty, near Inverneſs; and in 
the year of King Charles the Second's' reſtoration, 
entered ſtudent in the King's college; being then 
in his 15th year. Four years after, he took the 
degree of Maſter of Arts, and went into England 


to puſh his fortune. Being an excellent ſcholar, 


and well recommended, he was entruſted with the 
care of ſeveral young men of qualit Ys with whom 
he travelled into different parts of Europe. One 


of his pupils was the eldeſt ſon of the Earl of 
3 
Ix this line he had acquired ſo great a character, 


| that Charles the Second. appointed him preceptor 
to 
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to the Duke of Saint Albans, and named him firſt . 
ſecretary of Chelſea hoſpital; Callegij celeberimi 
Regij Regij Hoſpitalis Chelſæenſis a ſecretis primus. 


He held this office, during the reigns of King James 


the Second, William and Mary, Queen Anne, and 
King George the Firſt, and though the laſt men- 


tion d prince excuſed him from diſcharging the 


duties of his office, yet, in reſpect of his great me- 
rit and advanced age, he enjoyed the ſalary, till 
the 26th of May 1731, when he died in the 86th 
year of his age; having ſeen ten different perſons 
at the head of the Britiſh government. I 


Br the death of a younger brother he ſucceeded 
to a conſiderable legacy, and beſides the emolu- 


ments of his office, enjoyed ſeveral annuities from 


the young gentlemen who had been under his care 


in the earlier part of his life. Theſe funds, ma- 


naged with prudence and ceconomy, enabled him 
not only to provide liberally for his family, which 


conſiſted of two ſons, and two daughters, but alſo 
to gratify his ardent deſire of doing good to man- 
kind at large. The advancement of religion and 
literature ſeem to have been the favourite objects 
of his mind. He gave, at different times, fix hun- 
dred guineas, to the Society in Scotland for pro- 
pagating Chriſtian Knowledge, and bequeathed ſe- 
veral ſums to the town of Inverneſs. Upon what 


| ſtock did this gentleman begin the world? Edu- 
cation and good principles. Hence appears the 


great importance of both in the conduct of life. 
From the laudable zeal which Doctor Fraſer. 


expreſs'd for the Chriſtian religion, and the grate- 


ful returns he made to his country, and the place 


of his education, may we not infer the great pro- 
pPriety of conſcientious diligence in the inſtructors _ 
of youth? When the ſalutary truths of religion, 
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| | the principles of good government, and the dictates prii 
of ſound philoſophy, are carefully impreſs'd upon to 1 
the minds of youth, they have generally a ſtrong in- 3 
fluence on their future lives. An intelligent pro- | on 
feſſor will eaſily diſcover the early ſhoots of virtue, | 10 


and if he has the leaſt ſpark of goodneſs or moral mir 


worth in him, it will be his fincere'wiſh,, and con- „ 
Rant endeavour, to cheriſh and cultivate them. | tair 
Many of its pupils have done honour to this = jo 
ſeminary-of learning, few.of them more than Mr. f dee 


George Gordon, ſecond ſon of Sir John Gordon aga 
of Haddo, beheaded by the covenanters, at Edin- diff 
bhurgb, in the year 1644, for his ſteady adherence N dra! 
to the intereſts of King Charles the Firſt. Cer- = _ for 


tainly, without intending it, the party did honour that 
to Sir John's memory, by calling one of their repl 

: churches, not then uſed as a place of - worſhip, che 
Haddo's Hole, or Hold; by which name it is ſtill , Car 

_ diſtinguiſhed. Here the gentleman was confined, wit! 
till the covenanters thought proper tg diſpoſe of gou 
him, in their own way. 0 Go! 

* - Hrs. ſon, George, was the pupil of Mr. John _- afte 
Strachan, profeſſor in the King's callege, eſteemed |} d 
one of the politeſt gentlemen, and beſt ſcholars of tool 
the age, but, on account of his political principles, Sco 
obnoxious to the ruling party. By the conſtitution vou 


of the college, the ſtudents are chiefly employed his 
the firſt ſeſſion in the ſtudy of the Greek and La-  _ ana 


tin languages; and when, in the ſecond, they en- f wer 

ter into the loweſt philoſophy claſs, the ſame pro-: deg 
feſſor carries them through that and the two ſuc- | a de 
ceeding ſeſſions, which complete their academical | eſti; 
coufrfe; at the end of which he confers the degree bad 

of Mafter of Arts upon ſuch of his claſs as deſire can 

it, if after, a private and public examination in the ties 

8 % 13 vontt tt ogy principles the 
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principles of ſcience and philoſophy, they are found 
to merit that diſtin sis ! 
 MKR/STRACHAN being to confer this degree up- 
on his claſs, publiſhed, as the cuſtom was, a theſis, 
to which the famous Andrew Cant, one of the 
miniſters of Aberdeen, and another Cant, a pro- 
feſſor in the Mareſchal college, objected, as con- 
taining poſitions favouring popery. Strachan, not 
in the leaſt intimidated by the challenge, publicly 
deelared his intention of ſupporting his theſis, 
againſt all oppoſition; and with this view a public 
diſputation was appointed to be held in the cathe- 
dral; where, in a numerous audience, the profeſ- 
ſor acquitted himſelf. with ſo much reputation, 
that he covered his opponents with ſhame and 
reproach. He was however ſo much ſhocked with 
the attack, and the illiberal manner in which the 
Cants had managed the diſpute, that next day, 
with the conſent of the college, he reſigned his 
gown, in favour of his late pupil, Mr. George 
Gordon; who thus became a profeſſor, the day 
after he ceaſed to be a ſtudent. | 
MR. STRACHAN went abroad; ſtudied phyſic; 
took the degree of Doctor, and died rector of the 
Scotch college at Paris. Whether he really fa- 
voured popery, while in the King's college, or if 
his contempt of the Cants and their adherents, 
made him only the more eaſily ſeduced after he 
went into France, it is impoſſible to ſay, with aw 
degree of certainty. One thing however, is pa 
a doubt, that moſt men are too apt to make an 
eſtimate of religious parties, from the vices and 
bad tempers of individuals; than which nothing 
can be more unjuſt. Men of: honour, in all par- 
ties, put the beſt conſtruction they will bear, upon 
the conduct and principles of others, and till a 
5 Be „ 5 man, 
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man, by overt aQs, declares himſelf to be their 
enemy, will charitably hope that he is their friend; 
at leaſt ſo far their friend, that he would not Are 


them in their civil rights. 

PnorkEssoR Strachan muſt have reſigned his 
gown in, or before, the year 1658, for in that year, 
Mr. Gordon's name, with thoſe of Principal Row, 


and two other profeſſors, was put over the ent 


to the high building on the eaſt ſide of the ſquare, 


where it ſtill ſtands. He took up a claſs, carried 


it through the academical courſe, conferred the 
degree of Maſter of Arts, and, as his predeceſſor 
had done, gave up his place. He then applied 


himſelf aſſiduouſly to the ſtudy of the civil law, 


both at home and abroad, and a few years after he 


had left the college, entered advocate, or counſel- 


lor, in the Court of Seſſion. In the ſecond par- 


liament of King Charles the Second he was eleCt-_ 
_ ed repreſentative for the county of Aberdeen, hav- 


ing, in 1665, ſucceeded his eldeſt brother, Sir 
John, in the eſtate and baronage. e then un- 
ſettled ftate of public affairs, under the unpopular 
adminiſtration of the Duke of Lauderdale, furniſh- 
ed a noble opportunity for the diſplay of genius ; 


and in all matters that came before parliament, 
Sir George acquitted himſelf with ſo much ſpi- 
rit, prudence, and good ſenſe, that he was ſoon 
taken notice of by the miniſtry; the loyalty and 


recent ſufferings of his family, gave additional 


weight to his pretenſions, and ſet his perſonal 

merit in the moſt favourable point of view. 

T x firſt ſtep of his preferment was being ad- 
mitted a member of t he privy council. He was 


ſoon after made one of the Lords of Seſſion, and 


had been but one year on the bench, when he was 
made preſident of that ſupreme court. Being at 


W 


e eee Ly 
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London in 1682, he was appointed Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland, but, for political reaſons, 


his preferment was kept ſecret. He came down 
to Scotland in the Tame ſhip with the Duke of 


York, and as the veſſel was about to fink, when 


every body on board ſtrove to pet into the long- 
boat, the duke is ſaid to have called aloud, ** Take 


care of the chancellor.” By which friendly ex- 
clamation, the ſecret of the miniſtry was blown. 


In the fame year he was created Earl of Aberdeen, 
It reflects much credit upon the memory of this 


great man, that while other young gentlemen were 
waſting their time, and running out their conſtitu- 
tions, in riot and diſſipation, he was induſtriouſſy 


cultivating his mind, and improving the great ta- 


lents with which nature had ſo liberally endowed 


him“. I remark it with pleaſure, that his lord- 


ſhip long enjoyed the reputation fo juſtly due to 
his great qualities. He died at Aberdeen in 1720, 
e e e eee 


Tux great Lord Stair was ſome years a. profeſſors 


in the univerſity of Glaſgow, where, he probably ac- 
quired, and certainly improved, that talent for ftri 
inveſtigation, ſo remarkably diſplayed in his Inſtitutions 
of the Scotch Law. In his early years, his lordſhip 


ſerved in the army; and one forenoon, as he marched 
into Glaſgow, having obſerved a program on the col- 
lege-gate, intimating that there was to be a competi- 

or a profeſſorſhip that day; as ſoon as the men 


tion 
were diſmiſſed, he walked up to the college, in bis boots, 


declared himſelf a candidate, and carried the place. 


That our peerage writers take no notice of theſe facts, 
I muſt impute to their not having heard of them; for 
I will not ſuppoſe the deſcendents of theſe noble lords 
ſuch enemies to their fame, as to wiſh facts to be con- 
cealed, which do ſo much honour to their memory. 
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in the 83d year of his age, and was ſucceeded by 
his fon William, father to the preſent ear]. 


Tux late univerſally eſteemed Doctor John 
Gregory was ſome years profeſſor of medicine in 


this college, and a public bleſſing to the poor people 
of Old Aberdeen, who derived from his humanity 
and profeſſional knowledge, every advantage they 
could have hoped. Perhaps the ſkilful phyſician, 
the philoſopher, the man of genius, and the hum- 
ble fincere Chriſtian, were never more happily 
_ blended in one character. Though he had every 
rational gratification within his reach, he could 
have had no-enjoyment, had he believed that-the 
meaneſt human being ſuffered an inconvinence, in 
his power to remove. He was called to the uni- 
verſity of Edinburgh, where he had an opportunity 
of being more generally uſeful to ſociety.; and with 
perſevering diligence applied himſelf to the im- 
provement of medical knowledge. While the 
friends of ſociety regreted his early death, they 
had this to conſole them, that he had left to his 
family and country, the credit of a character which, 
will fouriſh, freſh and fair, to a very remote po- 
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LETTER XXVII. 
| Deſcription of Old Aberdeen continued. 
Alerdlen. 


3 | HE Eing's college lies under the higheſt 
obligations to three biſhops of Aberdeen; William 


Elphinſton, its generous founder (a); Gavin Dun- 


(a) Bisnor Elphinſton was born in Glaſgow, in the 
year 1437. His father was a younger ſon of the fa- 
mily of Elphinſton, and the root of the Elphinſtons of 
Blythſwood, in Renfrewſhire. He was bred to mer- 


chandize, and only entered into holy orders after he 
had become a widower, He was firſt made rector of 
Kirkmichael, and after archdeacon of Tiviotdale, in 
which ſtation he died in 1486, two years after his ſon 


had been biſhop of Aberdeen. The biſhop's firſt pre- 
ferment was the reQory of Kirkmichael, in the city of 


Glaſgow, which he gave up four years after, and went 


to France to ſtudy the civil and canon law. He com- 
menced doQor of both, and came to be of ſo great 


repute that he was choſen profeſſor of laws, firſt in 
the univerſity of Paris, and after at Orleans. After he 
bad been nine years abroad, he returned to his native 


country, in 1471, at the requeſt of his friends, eſpecial- 
ly of Biſhop Muirhead, who made him parſon of Glaſ- 
gow, and official of his dioceſe. The univerſity, in 
teſtimony of its reſpect, made him its rector. He was 
made biſhop of Aberdeen in 2484, and enjoyed that 
benefice till the 25th of October 1514, when he died 
in the 77th year of his age. He was e w"_ 
ever 
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al its great patron and benefactor (+); and Pa- 
trick Forbes, the reſtorer of its conſtitution (c). 


- As there is ſomething ſingular in the hiſtory of 


the laſt gentleman, I ſhall furmiſh you with the 


outlines of it. 
Havinc diſcovered an early turn for letters, 


his father ſent him to the grammar-ſchool of Stir- 


ling, of which Mr. Thomas Buchanan, nephew to 


the celebrated George Buchanan was then rector. 
From . he went to the Wnderber of 'Glaſ- 


ſeared public embaſſies dy his Wa and a 


the higheſt civil offices in the ſtate, with great reputa- 


tion. He was appointed chancellor in 1484, and en- 


joyed the office about ten years. He wrote the lives 


of ſame faints, and a hiſtory of Scotland, which are ſtill 


extant, in manuſcript, in the Bodleian library. 


(5) BrisHoy Dunbar was the ſon of Sir James Dun- _ 


bar of Cumnock, by Jane eldeſt daughter of the Ear! 
of Sutherland. He was dean of Morray in 1488, and 
after having filled ſeveral honourable ſtations with ap- 
plauſe, was made biſhop of Aberdeen in 1518. He 
expended a large ſum in building. the bridge of Dee, 
which had been p rad by Biſkop Elphinflon; and, 
in 1531, left a ſmall eſtate for its pech. He founded 
and endowed an hoſpital for twelve poor men near the 
cathedral. Over the gate is the following inſcription, 
Per executores ;5 and on the ſouth fide of the oratory, 
Duodecim neren domum hanc Reverendus Pater 
Gavinus Dunbar, hujus alme ſedis guondum pontiſex, 


edificare juſſit anno a Chriſta nato 1532 Oi dess. He 


died on the th day of March in the ſame year. 

(e) Ix the year 3 the biſhop's grandfather ( (great- 

on of James the ſecond Lord Forbes, by his wife 

: dy Egidia Keith, daughter of William Neſt Earl 

Mareſchal,) obtained from King James IIT. a charter 

on the barony of Oniel, in Aberdeenſhire, comprehend» 
ing the lands of Coul, Kingeraige and Corſe, - 


(wn) 


FRY where he ſtudied philoſophy under the care 
of the famous Mr. Andrew Melvil, his relation, 
who being called to the new college of Saint An- 
drews, Mr. Forbes accompanied him, and aſſidu- 


_ ouſly applied to the ſtudy of divinity and the He- 


brew language, in both which he made a rapid 
progreſs, and conducted himſelf with ſo much 
prudence and reputation that he was warmly urged 
to take the charge of a profeſſorſhip in that col- 
lege. . But his father, then far advanced in years, 
called him home, and wiſhed him to ſettle. 

He married Lucrace Spence, daughter of Spence _ 
of Ormiſton, and lived at his houſe, near Montroſe, 
till his father died, When he moved his family to 
Corſe. His great learning, piety and prudence, 
ſoon recommended him to the eſteem and affec- 
tion of the gentlemen and clergy in the neighbour- 
hood; as he had an opulent fortune, and was of 
a ſocial diſpoſition, he had many viſitors, but his 
houſe was never the ſcene of riot or debauchery. 
On the Sunday he explained the holy ſcriptures 
to his own family, and others who choſe to attend; 
and as at that time ſome cKurches in the neigh- 
bourhood were without. miniſters, owing to the 


angry diſputes then carried on in regard to church 


government, for their patt in which ſome miniſters 
had been imprifoned, and others baniſhed, the 
country people had to go a great way to bear ſer- 
mon, which was extremely inconvenient in bad 


weather and ſhort days. 


Mx. FoRBEs's exemplary piety, his great know- : 


ledge of divinity, and the moderation of his tem- 


per, pointed him out to the clergy, of that preſ- 


-bytery as one extremely fit for the miniſterial of- 

fice. They therefore preſs'd him to enter into 

Wr ere, and take the chart of A 1 Tho' 
i . 


he 
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he did not comply with this requeſt, he was wil- 
ling to do all the good he could in a private ſta- 
tion, and with that view frequently explained the 
ſcriptures in the church neareſt to his own houſe, 
much to the comfort and edification of his audi- 
ence. Doctor Blackburn, then biſhop of Aber- 
deen, and the whole clergy of the dioceſe, ſtill 
preſs'd him to take holy orders, but without ef- 
fect; the weight of the miniſterial office, and the 
complexion of the times deterred him. He how- 
ever continued, occaſionally, to inſtruct the coun- 
try people, till, upon ſome invidious complaints, 
he was interdicted by Gladſtanes, archbiſhop of 
Saint Andrews. He gave prompt obedience to 
the metropolitan's order, and ſor ſeven years after 
only explained the ſcriptures to his own family. 
Ix the year 1612, a melancholy accident hap- 
mw at Keith, a village thirty miles north of A- 
_ berdeen, the miniſter of the pariſh, formerly e- 
ſteemed a man of piety and worth, became low- 
ſpirited, and cut his own throat; but not ſo as to 
occaſion immediate death. The unfortunate man, 
quickly ſenfible of the crime he had committed, 
_ earneſtly begged that the laird of Corſe might be 
ſent for, of whoſe humanity, piety and knowledge 
he had the higheſt opinion. His requeſt was com- 
plied with, and though Mr. Forbes lived at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, he very readily undertook the 
unpleaſing journey. DR 
FHs pious and ſenſible converſation was of in- 
finite ſervice to the poor miniſter, who lived for 
Tome time, and by his exemplary penitence partly 
wiped off the ſtain he had rafhly brought upon his 
order. Juſtly apprehenſive that what he had done 
would hurt the intereſts of religion, he felt exceed- 
ingly for his pariſhioners, and by the 3 2 
N | 88 od, 
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God, and in the bowels of Jeſus Chriſt, earneſtly 
beſeeched the laird of Corſe to enter into holy or- 
ders, and take the charge of their ſouls. In this 
requeſt the whole pariſh, and all the clergy in the 


neighbourhood concurred. Unable to reſiſt ſuch 


an extraordinary call, Mr. Forbes tookarders, and 
was ſummarily ordained miniſter of Mh, where 


he continued a moſt diligent and exemplary paſtor 


till the year 1618,|'when, without the remoteſt ap- 


plication on his part, he was made biſhop of A- 


berdeen. | | 3 
As a fervent deſire to promote the pom and 


future happineſs of mankind was his ruling paſſion, 
the rank and emoluments of a biſhop were of no 
eſteem with him, further than they might enable 
him to be more generally uſeful, © The ſame ſanc- 


tity of manners; the ſame fervent zeal for the in- 
tereſts of piety; and the ſame abſtraction from 
the world, which had diſtinguiſhed his private life, 


were conſpicuous in his epiſcopal character. He 
was a conſtant preacher, and molt exemplary in 


the viſitation of his dioceſe ; the friend and pa- 
tron of every regular well behaved clergyman, but 
the terror of the looſe and diforderly. Wherever 


he found any ſuch, and if they were in his dioceſe 
they could not eſcape his eye, if they did not a- 


mend by private: admonition, he ſuſpended them 


from their charge, and when it became neceſſary, 


depoſed them, and obliged the patrons to preſent 
others to their livings. _ 1 BY 7 tFs 


WnRRE he found a pariſh incommodiouſly 


large, he had it divided, and another: church built; 


but always oppoſed: the uniting of two or more 
pariſhes into one, as being extremely inconvenient 
for the more diſtant pariſhioners, and as giving 


* 


one clergyman too much to do. He thought it 


1 


ſult, in 
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of great importance to have the town of Aberdeen, 
the metropolis of the county, and the ſeat of the 


biſhopric and univerſity, well ſupplied with able - 


miniſters, men of learning, moderation; and 
knowledge, with whom he might occaſionally con- 
rd to the affairs of the church; and 
Hhed figure which the clergy of this 


the diſtingun 


place made in the troubles which ſoon after broke 


out, is a demonſtrative provf of his care and abi- 
lity in that matter. Before his time there was no 


regular divinity-ſchool in either of the colleges, 


nor any appointment for a profe ſſor; nor, except- 
ing a few burſaries ſettled by Biſhop Elphinſton, 
was there any provifion for the maintenance of 
expeCtants of the miniſtry. 1 11 

ITEis he looked upon as a material ee 


in the foundation, and earneſtly ſet himſelf to have 


it ſomehow remedied. Under the auſpices of their 
worthy biſhop, the fynod of Aberdeen came to the 
generous reſolution of taxing themſelves to raiſe 
money as an increaſing fund for this purpoſe; ; the 


money raiſed was laid out upon land, and as the 


value of it is now greatly increaſed, the profeſſor 
has a decent living. The very learned Doctor 
John Forbes, the biſhop's fon, was ſettled the firſt 


divinity profeſſor in the King's college, in the year 5 


1619, and ſoon after another profeſſor of divinity 


Was ſettled, by the magiſtrates of Aberdeen, in the 
Mareſchal college. The divinity ſtudents of both 
colleges attend both profeſſors. » 


BEING chancellor of the King's college, ex . 


the biſhop very careful! inquired into the ſtate of 


it, and found many reforms neceſſary, all which 


he inſiſted upon, and thereby reſtored the univer- 
fity to its primitive luſtre and dignity. His in- 
8 3 in all things, was 885 to be fo vpright, 


his 
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his addreſs was ſo winning, and his md ratio S- 
great, that he met with little oppoſition; nor was 
be of a temper which would have eafily yielded, 
where the cauſe was juſt, and the matter of con- 
ſequence to the public. There is a ſtory: told of 
him which ſets his probity and reſoluting in a very 
favourable light. * 
In Scotland, the area of the perks Lock is 


underſtood to be the property of the different he- 
ritors in the pariſh, and the valuation of their re- 
ſpective rents in the tax-roll, is the rule by which 
it is divided for ſeat. room to their tenants: A 
diſpute in regard to this matter had arifen between- 
two gentlemen, in which the biſhop had a right to 

| determine, as the evidence ſhould turn out. One 
ey of the gentlemen not chuſing to truſt to the juſtice ; 
Y of his claim, procured from King James the Sixth, 
"— | or his privy-council, a-ſiſt, or letters to ſtop pro- 
__ ceedings, which was formally intimated to the bi- 
ſe ſhop, who notwithſtanding determined againſt the 
je perſon who had procured it; and wrote to the privy- 
je council a ſhort vindication of his conduct, in which 
be |} he told them, that“ though he held his gown of | 
or || the king, his conſcieng@was God's.” When James: 
1 heard of this, he is faid to have “ thanked God 
ar that he had a biſhop who dared to do his duty.“ 
ty Though this be equally honourable for his majeſty 
3 and Biſhop Forbes, it is no Brent e Jophapon- to⸗ 
3 the order in general. 

IN 1632, the biſhop was ſeized with a paralytic 
HH diſorder in his right fide, and was ever after oblig- 
of ed to ſubſcribe with his left hand. He was ſome-- 
ch times carried to church, and to the public meet- 
5 ings of the clergy. He was in the 47th year of 
"A his age when he entered into hoh Ns and died: 
=] at the age of 7h the T7, before 1635. He 
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was a lover of peace, and God called him hence - im 

From the evil days which were ſpeedily to. follow. na 

He was buried in the great croſs iſle of the cathe- pe 

dral. His fon, Decker John Forbes endes 3 his 

bis eſtate. | do 

Tuls great man, „ to bis be 

family and country, had his education in the King's ⁵⁶ ty 

college, to which he entered in 1607. When he no 

had finiſhed his philoſophy courſe, he went a- the 

| broad, and ſtudied divinity and the Hebrew lan- to 

= uage in the univerſity of Hieldeburgh, under the wit 

* 3 Pareus. He remained in foreign parts till FF lan 

| 1619, when he returned to Aberdeen and was made | till 

5 profeſſor of divinity in the King's college. He wor⸗ By 

thily filled the chair till 1641, when the covenant- | aſh 

ers turned him out for refuſing to ſwear and ſub- 1 

ſcribe their covenants. As the ſalary of the divini- | fer 

ty profeſſor was at firſt but very moderate, Doctor urg 

Forbes generouſly made over to his ſucceſſors in No 

office, the houſe he lived in, and not ſuſpecting | was 

what was to happen, had not reſerved his w n inf 

i lifetime of it; he was therefore turned out of his | \ 
8 houſe, as well as his office, by theſe modeſt refor- | pre 
_ mers. The noble ſtand which the clergy of Aber. gra! 
10 deen made againſt the madneſs of that period is _ 
| ſufficiently known. Doctor Forbes was ſo far a:? tho! 
bove reſenting the injuries he met with, that ge pre! 

all continued to hear the prefbyterian miniſters, and FF his 
= -- communicated in their churches, as if no ſuch | year 
j things had ever happened. Charity ſuffereth long of | 
_ and is kind—it beareth all things—it hopeth all in 1 
g things —and, in- a general, as well as a pecional. | of \ 
i ſenſe, covereth a multitude of fins.. 0 thor 
| Burr, as if all that he had ſuffered had not been catie 
1 enough, after the Scotch had declared for the par- 1 
N of . he was vehemently urged io Hiſt 


1 | | | ſwear 


1 eie 
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; W Dane 2 his other learned works, 


„„ 


2; ſwear and ſubſcribe the Solemn League and Cove- 


nant. He pleaded conſcience, he pleaded his 
peaceable and inoffenſive behaviour, he declared 
his intention of living in retirement as he had 
done ſince he was turned out of his office, and that 
he wiſhed not to give offence to any perſon or par- 
ty whatever. But he pleaded with thoſe who had 
no bowels. He had” no choice but to renounce 
the rights of conſcience, to be excommunicated, or 
to quit his native country. He choſe the laſt, and 
with his ſon, and his preceptor, embarked for Ho!- 
land, in April 1644, and remained in that country 


till June 1646, when he returned to Scotland. 
By this time the covenanting clergy were either 


aſhamed of the indignities they had put upon him, 
or their zeal was ſome what abated; for they ſui- 
fered him to live upon his eſtate without further 
urging him to {wear and ſubſcribe their covenants. 
Nor when his ſon entered to the King's college, 
was the ſubſcription of theſe oaths and es 
inſiſted upon. 

WHEN he found his health declining, he ex- 


preſs'd a ſtrong deſire of being buried in the ſame 


grave with bis venerable father; a deſire, which 
one would think, no human being would have 
thought unreaſonable. But no interceſſions could 
prevail with the clergy to ſuffer it. He died at 
his houſz of Corſe, in April 1648, in the 5 5th 


year of his age, and was buried in the church-yard 


of Lochel. He married a Dutch lady who died 
in 1540, by whom he had ſeveral children, none 
of whom ſurvived him but his ſon George, who, 
though he had the advantage of an excellent edu- 
cation, had no turn for letters, and therefore made 
no figure in life. Doctor Forbes's Inſtructiones 


were 


Pf 
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were publiſhed in Holland, by Wetſein, in 1703, ere: 
in two volumes ſolio. 1 5 18 
THe biſhop had ſeveral younger brothers, of alſo 
whom I ſhall give you a brief account. William, line 
the next eldeſt to him, was bred to buſineſs, and, 5 
from a traditional ſtory, ſtill told, ſeems to have and 
been unſucceſsful on his firſt out-ſet. His elder Abe 
brother had frequently aſſiſted him with money, but 
but at laſt began to grow weary in ſupplying his lent 
needs. Upon an emergency he applied for the the 
loan of a thouſand marks, (fifty-five pounds eleven 1 | 
ſhillings and one penny one-third) and ſuſpeCting 
a denial, told his brother, that he would find a 1 
ſufficient ſurety to ſign the bond along with him. way 
« Well,” faid the elder brother, © in that caſe I | d 3 
ſhall endeavour to find the ſum wanted.“ Ca 
THE younger brother called at the time appoint= - oath 
ed. © Who,” ſaid the elder, © is to fign with you. all t 
as ſurety ?” © God Almighty,” ſaid the other, © is Sir 
the only ſecurity I have to offer.” Well, bro- I w. 
ther, he is not to be rejected; you ſhall have the the 
| money, and 1 hope it will do you good.“ The late 
1 gentleman ſoon after went abroad to Dantzic, - 1 
ſj! entered into trade, applied aſhduouily to buſineſs, = 
bil and in a few years made a large fortune. He-re= | _ Jug 
| | tured to Scotland long before the biſhop's death, n 
| and firſt purchaſed the lands of Meny, then thoſe | 
if ag ; eb gero 
i of Craigievar and Fintray. His ſon William was and 
Il | | + 4 "Ws created | for : 
a VVV „ fath 
ic Tus gentleman, affected by the epidemical mad - | year 
1 neſs of the period, raſhly engaged in the cauſe of the | Rob 
Ll cCovenanters, and was for ſome time an ative promoter Diſt 
ll of their meaſures ; but from the violence of their pro- | deen 
[i ceedings, and their diſregard to every ſober principle, I - ay 
; he foreſaw what muſt be the conſequence. Having tot 
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created a baronet by King Charles the Firſt, and 


is now repreſented by Sir William Forbes, who 


alſo repreſents Forbes of Corſe, as the biſhop's male 
line has been long extinEt. 1 fs, Scots th, 

Joan, his next brother, was bred a clergyman, 
and became miniſter of a pariſh in the dioceſe of 


Aberdeen; he was a man of probity and learning, 


but ſo zealouſly attached to preſbytery, and ſo vio- 


lent an abettor of it in the church courts, that in 


the reign of James VI, he was firſt impriſoned, 
: 1 5 ä 8 and 


withdrawn from their councils, he collected all the mo- 


ney he could and intended to have gone to the king; 


but the party, who kept a ſtrict eye over all thoſe who 
ſeemed to draw back, found mean to ſtrip him of his 


caſh, for the public good; which was the pretext for 


all their oppreſſive meaſures. This ſo much affected 


Sir William that he died ſoon after, of a broken heart. 


I was happy to have an anecdote which does honour to 
the gentleman's memory, from ſo good an author as the 


late Sir Arthur Forbes, his great- grandſon, whoſe ve · 


racity no man ever doubted. 


Sia William's death, at this period, was a very uns 


lucky circumſtance to the family; his ſon, Sir John, 
being then a minor, fell under the tutorage of a rela- 


tion, who, it appears, had been veſted with a very dan - 
gerous power, as he ſold a valuable part of the eſtate, 
and, becoming bankrupt, never accounted to his pupil 
for a ſhilling of the price. I mention this as a caveat to 
fathers. 91 William muſt have died in or before the 
year 1650, for on the laſt day of that year, Captain 
Robert Forbes, tutor of Craigicvar, who then lived at 
Diſblair, gave in a petition to the preſbytery of Aber 

deen, aſking leave for himſelf, and his family, to attend 


the divine offices at New Machar, which was nearer 
to them than Fintry, their pariſh church, The defire 


of the petition was granted, upon terms. 


nels. 


„ 


and after baniſhed the kingdom. He died min- 


ſter of Delft, in Holland, and was the author of 


ſeveral religious and controverſial tracts. His ſon, 
Mr. Patrick Forbes, was made biſhop of Caithneſs 


in the year 1662, in which office he died, in a very 
advanced age“. Arthur, his next brother, devot - 


ed himſelf to a military life, and acquired a genteel 


fortune in Ireland. His ſon was created a baronet 
by Charles 8 Firſt, and Earl of Granard by 
Charles the Second. Of him the preſent earl is 

5 | lineally 


*® —BeixG ready to diſſolve, there was ane burgeſs 
of Edinburgh, who defired that he might have acceſs 
to ſubſerive the covenant, who had not done it as yet, 


_ feeing in the time which the whole kingdom was fub- 
3 it he was diſtracted abroad with his affairs, 
who ly : 


wife was received with great joy. After him 
there came in two young men, teachers of God his 
word, Mr. Patrick Phorbus, and Mr. Matthew Mackail, 
who had been preachers to two armies in the low: coun- 


tries, and had only through the rumour of the General 


Aſſembly come unto Glaſgow to countenance the mat- 
ter with ane ſpeedie and proſperous journey,  Thir 


two men lykwiſe deſired that they might be received 


in their number, ſeeing that was the end of their com- 


ing thither ; who were received with no lefg rejoieing. 
And Mr. Patrick Phorbus was ſo much the more glad- 


ly received, becauſe that his father before him had been 


ane ſufferer for the truths of Chriſt Jeſus. To whom. 
the moderator ſaid thir words, Come forward, Mr. 


Patrick, before ye were the ſon of a moſt worthy fa. 


ther; but now ye appear to be the molt worthy ſon of 
ane moſt worthy father.” This, notwithſtanding the 
different ſpelling of his name, ſeems to be the ſame 


perſon who moſt unworthily became biſhop of Caith 
Minutes Glaſzow Aſſembly, MS, 


Would to God they were leſs rare, though in that 
caſe, they would perhaps be leſs eſteemed. I 
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ueally deſcended. This is a long letter, but I | 


did not chuſe to divide the ſubjett. Perhaps you 
will think it was unneceſſary to ſay ſo much of 


people who have been ſo long in their graves. 1 


have only to plead. in excuſe, that I have great 
pleaſure in doing juſtice to worthy characters. 


LETTER XXIX. 


A jaunt to the country. 


A n 


3 AST week I took a rambling jaunt the length 
of Huntley, (twenty-four computed miles north- 


welt of this place). As I wiſhed to ſee ſome farms 


on the lower run of the Don, I eroſſed the bridge, 


about half a mile beyond Old Aberdeen, and ſtruck 
up by Fraſerfield, the ſeat of William Fraſer, eſq; 
upon whoſe eftate great improvements have been 


made. This gentleman's father was among the 


| firſt who began to plant ſo near Aberdeen. Such 
enemies were the common people then to eve 
kind of improvement, that, in the night time, 


they threw down his incloſures and pulled up 
thouſands of his young trees by the roots. Con- 
tiguous to Fraſerfield, on the north, lies Scotſ- 


town, an extenſive and highly improved farm, 


which, till of late, in common with all the lands 
in the neighbourhood, was exceedingly neglected. 
5 Dok ING 
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Donixc the irruptions of tbe Danes, in for- 
mer ages, this place is ſaid to have been a ſtation 


of the Scots, from which it has its name, and the 
Danes are thought to have taken theirs at a farm 
about a mile to the northward, which, to this day, 
is called Daneſtown. If this really was the caſe, 


the Scots had by much the moſt advantageous ſitu- 


ation, as Scotitown ſtands high, and over-looks 


the ſea and the whole country around; and Daneſ- 


town in a hollow, in the midſt of a barren moor. 
After 


we paſs Scotſtown the country is wretched- 


ly barren for two miles; moſs and moor, and 
rocks; excepting that part of it which lies upon 
the banks of the Don. | 


AT Grandholm, the feat of Captain Paton, are 


very extenſive plantations of pines, and the lands 
are much improved. 'The gentleman, while in a 
marching regiment, had many opportunities of 
ſeeing good huſbandry, and what he has done ſince 
he retired, ſhews that he had not been a careleſs 


obſerver. Oppoſite to Grandholm, \on the ſouth 
bank of the river, lies Stonywood, the property of 
James Moir, fla; pleaſantly ſituated, and very ca- 
pable of improvement, though little ſeems to have 


been done upon it. Several years ago the gentle- 


man began to lay out and build a village at Green- 
burn, erected a ſugar-houſe, &. &c. but his plans 


did not ſucceed. + „ 
A MILE beyond Grandholm lies Parkhill, the 


ſeat of Andrew Skene, eſq; of Dyce. Here the 
happy effects of attention and induſtry are remark- 
. ably ſeen; in the midil of a country naturally wild 
and barren, we find a very extenſive and well cul 


tivated farm; immenſe plantations of pines and 


other kinds of timber; lawns, gardens, and offices, 
and in ſhort, whatever one could wiſh in retire- 


ment. 
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ment. The houſe was built by the preſent pro- 
 prietor, and is large, commodious, and ſubſtantial. 
It is ſurrounded. with wood, on all hands, except 


an avenue to the ſouth, and a ſpacious opening to 


the weſt, by which there is an extenſive and moſt 


agreeable proſpect, terminated by the great moun- 


tain Benachie, about ten miles diſtant. 


A COUNTRY in which there are ſo many ob- 
ſtructions to agriculture, from ſoil and climate, 
can never be improved but by the proprietors of 


the lands; in moſt ſituations the common farmer 
neither has the money neceſſary, nor if he had it, 


could he prudently lay it out on the leaſes that 
are commonly given. But where a proprietor 


Jjudiciouſly lays out his money in this way, beſides 
the pleaſure of improving the country, he general= 


ly. finds his account in it. If he is willing to let 


his improved ground at a moderate Pats he. can 


be at no loſs to find tenants. 


_ Bks1DEs the amor patriæ, common to all man- 
kind, a gentleman has many inducements to im- 
prove his eſtate; he may be ſaid to hold it in truſt 

408 poſterity ; if he ſquanders it away, be himſelf 


„and others muſt feel, the bad effects of his 
dil ipation ; if he leaves it juſt as he found it, in 


that reſpect, he had as well never have been born. 
Though, in his younger days, Mr. Skene. viſited 


the fertile fields of France and Italy, upon his re- 
turn to Scotland, he did not deſpite ; his own: he 
immediately ſet about improving them, and for 
twenty years paſt has gone on with pleaſure and 
perſevering diligence. 


Two miles weſt of Parkhill lies Fintray-houſe, - 
the ſeat of Sir William Forbes of Craigievar, ba- 


ronet, pleaſantly ſituated on a riſing ground, about 


o 9 diſtant from the north bauk of the Dou. 
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The houſe, which makes three ſides of a Fan 
ſtands in an extenſive lawn, fronts ſouth, and has 


a noble terrace before it, with ſome lofty trees in 


the border. Backward are the offices and flower- 
garden, gently floping to the ſouth, and well ſhel- 
tered on the north by a high hill planted with 
Pines, Juſt below the terrace is a wide bot- 
tom of fine ground, which extends to the river, 
à great way above and below the houſe. On the 
eaſt, and north-eaſt of the pleaſure grounds, lie 

the ſtables, coach-houſe, &c. and many fine fields 
incloſed with ſtone fences and thorn hedges ; and 
on the fouth ſide of the river is a hill planted with 
Pines, juſt oppoſite to the houfe. 

Stn Arthur Forbes, the preſent proprietor's 
father, whom no man mentions without reſpect, 
gave much attention to the improvement of his 
eſtate, and both here, and at Craigievar, planted a 
great deal. By following a regular plan, he brought 


his perſonal farm to be one of 8 fineſt in the | 


FORAY: 2 

THE tink K the Dou for 1 miles FRY 
Fintray-houſe, are exceedingly fertile and pleaſant. 
I croſſed the river at Kintore, eight miles north- 
weft of Aberdeen. This is a royal borough, but 
à poor place. It was made a borough by King 
Robert Bruce, who fought a battle in the neigh- 
bourhood, with Cumin Earl of Buchan; it gives 
the title of Earl to a branch of the Mareſchal fa- 
mily. Upon the death of the laſt earl, the late 
Lord Mareſchal ſucceeded to the ante; > and on 
his lordſhip's death, the Lord Halkerton aſſumed 
the title of Earl of Kintore. 
Two miles further weſt I parc through In- 
verury, another mean royal borough. A few miles 


to the north-weſt of this place, in Fre year 1477, 
e 


I 
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Was da the battle of Harlaw, between the Earl 
of Mar and Donald of the Iſles, in which the laſt 
was vanquiſhed, after a bloody conflict. Among 
many others, Sir Robert Davidſon, provoſt of Aber- 


deen, was killed; upon which occaſion, it is ſaid, 


the town made an act, that, in future, their pro- 
volt ſhould upon no occaſion, whether of war or 
ceremony, go beyond the gates. A very ſenſble 


rule, for within the gates only his buſineſs lies. 


From Inverury, I turned to the ſouthward, and 


at alittle diſtance paſs'd Thainſtown, formerly. the 


property of Sir Andrew Mitchell, who out of pure 
_ friendſhip, conveyed the bulk of his fortune to the 


late Sir Arthur Forbes of Craigievar. Sir Arthur 


ſettles Thainſtown upon Duncan Forbes, eſq; his 
| ſecond ſally who now takes the name of Mitchell. 


A little farther on, turning welt, I paſs d Hall-Fo- 
reſt, an old ruinous caſtle, famous in antient ſtory. 


After reaching the ſummit of a hill I came in fight 


of an extenſive. bottom, almoſt ſurrounded with 


mountains, at the upper end of which lies Mony- 

muſk, the ſeat of Sir Archibald Grant, baronet. 
Jus below the hill where. this bottom opens, 

lies Kemnay, the ſeat of George Burnet, eſq; a 


gentleman who. has long held a very aa 697% OY 


rank among improvers. From an old exhauſted. 5 


moſs contiguous to bis houſe, which had been a 
nuſance for ages, he has gained many fine inclo- 
ſures, which by draining, manure, and proper cul- 
ture, now yield excellent crops of grain and graſs; 
and what few would have expected, he has found. 
that ſoil very proper for various kinds of trees. 
The whole farm is judiciouſly laid out, and has 


an 8 healthful appearance “. 


Jö; 


* Taz gentleman died ſince this letter was written. 
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On the north ſide of the Don, I ſaw Fetterneer, | | 
the ſeat of Leſly Duguid, eſq; of Balquhain. In 
the courſe of the laſt forty years this eſtate has 
been twice the ſubject of keen litigation before the 
ſupreme courts of Scotland and England. About 
the year 1737, Erneſt Lefly of Balquhain died 
without iſſue, and on his death, the ſucceſſion was 
claimed by Count Leſly, a German, repreſentative 
of a diſtant collateral branch of the family. It 
was alſo claimed by Sir James Leſly of Pitcaple, 
an officer in the F «hs ſervice, whoſe mother was 
aunt to the laſt proprietor. Sir James's council 
were-ſo fure of his ſucceeding, that they thought 
it unneceſſary to plead in bar to the count's claim, 
that be was an alien, born out of bis -majeſty's. 
dominions. The Court of ſeſſion fou for Sir 
James, but in an appeal to the Houſe of Peers, the 
count prevailed. He kept poſſeſſion of the eſtate. 
for ten or eleven years. 
HOME time before the lapſe of that Upertsd an- 
other heir put in his claim, who ſtood in the ſame 
degree of relation to Erneſt Leſly, with Sir James, 
then dead. His council, wiſer, by the experience . 
of the former claimant, chiefly pleaded the count's 
being an alien, and therefore incapable of ſucceſ- 
ſion. The Houſe of Peers outed the count, and 
put Mr. Leſly Grant in poſſeſſion of the eſtate; 
upon whoſe death, without iſſue, Mr. Duguid of 
Auchinhove, whe ſtood 1 in the ſame relation to 
Erneſt Leſly, ſucceeded. The eftate yields about 
eight hundred pounds a-year, and is under a ſtrict 
entail. I reached Monymulk to dinner, and am, &c. 
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1 ſtands near the north. 


extremity of a wide bottom, and is ſheltered on 


the north and weſt by high mountains at a conve- 


nient diſtance. "The river Don runs cloſe by the 
garden-walls, and divides the farm. The houſe 


makes t 


many good apartments. The Library is a fine 


ſides of a ſquare, and though irregular, 
from its Waving been built at different times, has 


room, and beſides a good collection of books, is 
furniſhed with a great variety of natural and arti- 


ficial curioſities. 


ON the weſt of the houſe. is a large bowling- 


green, and ſeveral plots of pleaſure ground, divid- 
ed by tall beech hedges, interſperſed with an im- 
menſe variety of flowering-thrubs. Backward from 


theſe is an extenſive meadow, with rows of large 


trees, and a broad gravel-walk leading to the Kirk- 
town, a pleaſant village, about half a furlong weſt 
| of the houſe. Before the Reformation there was, 


at Monymulk, a priory of Auguſtinians, or regular 
canons; a cell belonging to the priory of Saint 


Andrews. The buildings in the village are very 
decent, and the ſtreets laid out with much taſte 
and judgment. Juſt above it are Sir Archibald's 


corny W are large and commodious. 3 
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into boards, fqr which there is a great demand. 
FRoM the rivylet which drives theſe mills there 
is a conveyance for the water into the pleaſure 
grounds, where it falls from artificial caſcades into 


ſides with ſquared ſtones, Fronting the north-eaſt 
wing of the houſe, is a court, railed in, which, on 
one corner has a ſmall turret uſed for a belfry ; be- 
fore which there is a lawn, with broad gravel bor- 
ders, terminating on the fouth in a green bank 
loping inwards ; below which is an extenfive hol- 
low lawn, through which the canal runs, in which 
are ſome fine old trees, and a (mall fiſh-pond | co- 
vered with a wire net. 
Dor ſouth of this there is a ſpacious avenue, 
with an iron rail and gate fronting the houſe. 
The avenue is planted on both ſides with various 
kinds of trees. On the eaſt ſide of it is the com- 
mon paſſage for travellers and carriages, circum- 
ſcribed by the hedge of the main 5 5 on the 
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of ground laid out in a wildetneſs, and the wall 
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have been planted a great deal too thick, which 
has made the trees ſhoot up to ſo great a height 
that they ſpoil much of its beauty; ; It is now ſo 
\ completely a wilderneſs that one is afraid to go 
| into it, leaſt he ſhould not find his way out. 
I IMAGINE too that it muſt be a receptacle for 
birds of prey, for were any of the gentler kinds to 
be purſued in it, they would have no chance of 

| eſcaping. The talneſs of the trees have another 
bad effect, they too much overſhade the kitchen- 
garden. A prodigious range of office-houſes forms 
the north incloſure of this goes pag which 
are 


> 


Here alſo he has a mill for ſawing out his pines 


a canal, paved in the bottom, and lined on the 


weſt, and on the eaſt by the hedge of a large plot 


of the kitchen-garden. The wilderneſs ſeems to 


(2974-7; 


are ſheds for cattle, barns, barn-yards, &c. The 
whole policy is ſo carefully kept that one may 
pick up a ſmall pin on it at any ſeaſon of the year, 


if the ground is not covered with ſnow. 


Two miles north-weſt of Monymuſk, on the 
north bank of the Don, lies Paradice, a moſt de- 
lightful ſpot ſo called, which the late Sir Archi- 


bald laid out into a garden and pleaſure grounds 


about ſixty years ago. It lies on a level, at the 


foot of a high hill, which protects it from the weſt 


and ſouth-weſt winds, and on the north, north- _ 
welt, and north-eaſt it is ſheltered by the great 
mountain Benachie. It was originally a ſmall 
poſſeſſion which brought a rent of five bolls of oat- 


meal yearly, value about fifty ſhillings Sterling ; 
its ſituation and fine ſhelter gave Sir Archibald 
the firſt idea of improving it. 


Wirk this view he diſmiſs'd the tenant, : 
ed the ground of ſtones, and then thoroughly clean- 
ed it by green crops and careful hoeing. Having 
enriched it with manure, he laid it out and plant- 
ed it in the manner it is now ſeen. It ſtretches. 
along the bank of the river about a furlong in 
length, and I believe may be about one third of 


the length in breadth, having a thorn hedge for its 


outer fence. In the centre is a broad gravel-walk, 
the whole length, till it terminates in a circus at 
the north-weſt end. This walk, or mall, is at dif- 


ferent places interſected, on both des, by croſs 


| hedges, and tall rows of barren. trees, which are a 


relief to the eye, and add greatly to the ſhelter. 


ON each ſide of the mall are noble rows of fo- 


reſt timber, and the borders are interſperſed with 
a great variety of flowers and flowering-ſhrubs. 
As we walk along, we ſee, in different plots, a 

great variety of fruit trees, and fruit bearing ſhrubs; 


in 
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— 11. Six feet cight inch and a half at the ground, 


( a8) 


in a year when fruit is plentiful, a large quantity 


is ſold, beſides all that is conſumed in the-family. 
On the Touth-weſt end of the mall is a fine hop- 
garden, which, in favourable ſeaſons, produceth 


more hops than are wanted in the houſe. It adds 
not a little to the pleaſure we have enjoyed in this 


charming ſpot, that the moment we leave it we 
tread upon ground as rugged and wild as imagi- 
nation can form. That you may have a juſt no- 
tion of the fize of the pine-trees in Paradice, I 


ſabjoin the exact meaſurement of twelve of the 


largeſt, taken i in the month. of F nary 1 440. 85 
No 1. a 5 four inches in girth, juſt above 


the ſurface of the ground, and five feet 


eight inches, at ten feet high. 


ches at ten feet high. 


— 3. Seven feet five inches, at the Lround; five | 


feet eight inches at ten feet high . 

_ Eight feet three inches and a half, at the. 

ground, five fect ten inches | ten feet 
Li. * 


Tg Six feet five lee at the ground, five feet 


one inch at ten feet high. | | 


2. Seven feet eight inches, at the ground, fs: | 


feet ſix inches at ten feet high. 


6 7. Six feet eight inches at the ground, four 


feet eleven inches at ten feet high. 


ts 8. Seven feet at the Fan, five feet at ten 


tet * * 

— 9. Seven feet ten inches at the ground, five 

feet five inches at ten feet high | 

— 10. Six feet ten inches at the sd five feet 
one inch and a half at ten feet high. 


* 


Seven feet, at the ground, five feet four in- 


Ne 


„„ TY TE 
five feet eight inches and a half at ten feet 
No 12. Is what they call a twin-tree, that is, one 
_ - which at a certain height from the ground, 
divides into two upright boles. This one 
divides at four feet above the ground; at 
the ſurface, it meaſures nine feet in girth, 
ED and at four feet above the ground ſeven 
feet ten inches. One of the boles, at ten 
feet from the ground is four feet eight in- 
ches and a half in girth, and the other four | . 


feet ſeven inches and a half. 


A eros, 


Fgou theſe facts, which may be abſolutely de- 
pended upon, thoſe who are curious in the ſubject 
of planting, may draw much matter for ſpecula- 
tion; by calculating the quantity and value of the 1 

timber, and eomputing the ſmall ſpace of ground 2 
it has occupied for ſixty years, they may form an 
idea of the probable improvement to be made by 
planting ; and from the preparation of the ground, 
and natural ſhelter, which I have minutely defcrib- 
ed, they may infer the immenſe benefit of both. 1 
It is curious enough to obſerve the proportion A 
which nature keeps in the length and girth of the = 
bole. It appears that the quantity of timber in h 
No. 12. is greatly increaſed by the dividing of the 
bole; for No. 4, which is fix inches leſs in girth 

at the ſurface, is three feet four inches and a half 
leſs at ten feet from the ground, after diſcounting 
an inch and a half for the bark of one of the twins. 
And, which ſeems ſtill more extraordinary, the 
girth of the twins is two inch and a half more at 
ten feet high, than the main bole is at the ſurface 
of the earth, after deducting an inch and a half 
for the bark of one of them. They are one Oo 
. 1 our 


( 238. ) 
four inches and a half more than the main bole 
when they ſet out from it, after, as before, diſ= 
8 an inch and a half for the bark of ent i - 
. 
Tus twins have been ſo equally fed by the pa- 
; rent root, that the one exceeds the other but an 
inch in girth in fix feet that they have got above 
the bole; had they continued to aſcend in one 9 
ſtem, the taper would have no doubt been in pro- 4 Om 
ortion to that of the other trees meaſured. I muſt : 
conclude, therefore, that each of the twins having @ 
all the principles and properties of an entire tree, A 
has drawn more nouriſhment from the earth and 15 
atmoſphere than a ſingle ſtem of the ſame diame- 1 
ter, in contact with the ſurface of the ground, 8 
could have drawn. It is a poor apology when one 
commits a blunder, to ſay that he did not under- - 
y ſtand the ſubject, and yet it is the only one I have 
4 | to offer, ſhould it be found that I have ſaid any 
thing amiſs here; except I were'to add, that I have 
as good a title to ſpeak nonſenſe 40 1 ether man 
on the wrong ſide of ſix tr. Ry Ser 
Te to return.from this digreſfion, when, the 
late Sir Archibald ſucceeded to the eſtate, there : 
was not an incloſed field in the-pariſh, nor a tree 7 
to be ſeen, excepting a few in and around his on 
garden. But we now ſee the hills and mopors co- 
. vered with immenſe plantations of pines and birch,” 
and in the lower grounds, aſh, plane, elm, beech, 
and oak of a large ſize. Almoſt every farm is in- 
cloſed, and I have been told that Sir Archibald 
| plant above thirty millions of trees. -The ſtone 
tence of one incloſure, on the ſouth fide of a moun- 
tain, called the Milſtone-hill, is ten miles round; 
; and in wood of dine pent kinds, there are out fix 
Wen acres. 255 | . 
e Non 
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the deſeriptive part o 


CHE SET Faunt to the country continued. 


Non was the improvement of his own fortune 


Sir Archibald's only object; beſides the influence 
of his example as a perſevering improver, a ſteady 


friend, and a peaceable hoſpitable 'neighbour, he 
will be long remembered in the county of Aber- 
deen as the zealous and indefatigable promoter of 


every meaſure which pointed to the public good. 
I know not whether you will be entertained with 

f this letter, for my own ſhare 
1 am leſs pleaſed with it than with any thing I 


have attempted ; there is a ſimplicity and yet an 
air of grandeur runs through the whole of Sir 


Archibald's improvements, that to be enjoyed mult 


be ſeen, Lam, &c. 


Rnd 


— 


Aberdeen. 


— W HEN I lefr Monymuſk I croſs'd the ſkirt 


of a mountain, where I had rid hx or ſeven miles 
before I ſaw a houſe or a bit of arable ground. 


Nothing in nature can have a wilder or more diſ- 


mally barren appearance; on all hands you ſee 


rocks piled: bs 09h rocks, and ftones of a moſt enor- 


mous ſize Juſt ready to tumble upon you. Not a 


pile of graſs, not a ſhrub to be ſeen, but a little 
| Rarved heath. The road however does the gen- 


tlemen of the county much honour; it has been 


| made at a great expence of labour, and is, upon 
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| 2 
the whole, very tolerable, though in ſome parts of 
it there are ſtill rocks to be blown. 


| heightened by contraſt ; I felt the propriety of it 
. when I came in fight of a fine bottom called Al- 
ford, where, in 1645, the Marquis of Montroſe 
| fought a battle with the covenanters, and beat 
them. Though Alford is the name of a particu- 
lar pariſh, the whole diſtrict, conſiſting of five 
pariſhes, is diſtinguiſhed by the ſame appellation. 
WHITEHAUGH, the ſeat of John Forbes-Leith, 
eſq ; is pleaſantly ſituated on the north bank of 
the Don, and has a commanding proſpect of the 
adjacent country. The houſe is a genteel modern 
building of three ſtoreys, with a vaulted kitchen 
and cellars below ground, ſtone ſtairs to the top, 


and every way fo ſubſtantially finiſhed, that, with 


a little attention, it may laſt for ages. The whole 
of the offices are built in the ſame ſubſtantial man- 
ner, which every man who can lay out the money 
find to be the cheapeſt at laſt, The houſe 
fronts ſouth, and ſtands about the middle of a fine 
lan, from which a ſloping green bank leads to 
the garden, on the ſouth-eaſt, which is well ſhel- 
tered by hedges and tall trees, and ſtocked with 
many kinds of fruit timber. 

Ix one corner there is aſmall hop-garden, W 
produceth excellent crops. In a low level ground, 
a little weſt of the houſe, and in ſight of the front 
windows, there was an ugly moraſs, which had 
long been a nuſance, and even dangerous ſor the 


cattle to go upon in the winter ſeaſon: by the in- 


duſtry and good taſte of the proprietor, it is now 


one of the greateſt beauties about the * As 
8 far 


„Tux gentleman died ſince this letter was written. 
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far as the moraſs went, a pond has been dug, and 


the earth carried off; it. was filled with pure wa- 
ter from an adjacent. ſpring, and trout put into it, 
which have increaſed immenſely. - By turning a 
cock, it can always have a freſh ſupply of ſpring 
water, and as none of the trout are ever drawn 
out, they come fearleſs to the ſurface, and with 
amazing velocity cut the liquid element, while you 
walk upon the brink. - 

Ms. LEITEH lived in England during the early __ 
part of his life, and when, about the year 1735, 
he ſettled upon his eſtate, he found it in a very 
ruinous condition: the manſion-houſe ready to 
tumble down, the roof and floors rotten, not a 


whole pane of glaſs to be ſeen. His tenants houſes 
were in the ſame wretched order; the rents low . 


and ill paid, their lands totally neglected, them- 


ſelves but juſt a degree above begging. A moſt 
uncomfortable ſcene for an Oxonian to enter up= _ 


on |—What was he to do? Was he to return to 
England, and ſay that he found nothing upon his 
eſtate but a parcel of beggars ? In that caſe what 
could he hope to draw from them? If he was to 
live by the rent of his lands, there was a neceſſity 


that he ſhould firſt realize it; but this he could 


not do without living upon the ſpot, and. taking 


every method that prudence might ſuggeſt to e- 
cite a ſpirit of induſtry, and introduce more LEY 


tional methdds of huſbandry. If he was to live in 
the country, comfortable lodging was indiſpenſibly | 
neceſſarx. | 
. He took his reſolution, put bi hand to the 
plough, and his labours have met with the ſucceſs 
which perſevering diligence rarely fails of. His 


rent-roll is improved, his tenants thrive and pay 


their rents regularly, * perſonal farm affords him 


moſt. 
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moſt of the necefſaries of life, and he has the plea- 


ſure of ſeeing many hundreds of acres of thriving 
wood, where not a ſhrub grew when he commen- 


ced farmer. I think I am above the meanneſs of 
flattery, but ſhould you imagine that I have ſaid 
too much, I would juſt obſerve, that I venerate all 


ſuch characters as public benefaQtors. 


WHITEHAUGH's eldeft ſon is now improving 


an extenſive farm upon the eſtate, on which he 
Hath built a large court of excellent offices. This 
Farm, or part of it, ſeems to have belonged to the 
Knight Templars, as one of the fields is {till called 
the Temple=clofe, and another of them Saint 
33 Though the Templars had but one 

ettlement in Scotland, (the hoſpital of Saint Ger- 
mains, in Lothian) they had lands, churches, and 
houſes, in many different places of the country. 
The churches of Mary Culture and Tullich, in A- 
berdeenſhire, and the church of Inchinan, in Ren- 
frewſhire, belonged to them. They had houſes in 
the town of Aberdeen, ſome of which ſtill exiſt, 


known by the croſs which was ordeted to be put 


on all their buildings. | | 


Tus order was inſtituted by Pope Gelaſius, a- 


bout the year of Chrift 1120, and ſuppreſſed by 


Pope Clement the Fifth, about the year 1310. 


Their lands were conferred on the Knights of 


_ * Saint John of Jerufalem, called the Joannites, 


aſter Knights of Rhodes, and laſtlyof Malta, which 


Iſfand they ſtill poſſeſs. Whether the Templars 
were really guilty of the groſs impieties charged 
upon them, or if their great riches was their 
chief crime, is, and muſt always remain a doubt- 


ful point. Their hoſpital of Saint Germains was 


diffolved by King James IVth, in 1494, and moſt 
of its revenues conferred upon the King's colle be 
| ; oy * 
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of Aberdeen, then founded by Biſnop Elphinſton. 
. Ox the ſouth bank of the Don, nearly oppoſite 
to Whitehaugh, lies Haughton, the property of 
Mr. Farquharſon, on which very conſiderable im- 
provements have lately been made, and indeed all 
the gentlemen in the country give an example of 
active diligence. In ſome parts of this diſtrict 


there is a ſcarcity of fuel, which: has been long 
complained of; the proprietors of the grounds 


wore: out their peat-moſſes without ever once 
thinking how the want of them was to be ſup- 


Breda ſold his eſtate, purely. becauſe his moſs. was 


exhauſted, aud no doubt it would fetch. the lower 


price upon that account. Mr. Innes, commiſſary 
of Aberdeen, who bought it, beſides other ſenſible 
and very ſubſtantial improvements, has planted 
| ſuch an extent of hill and moor with Scotch firrs, 


that in a few years the weedings of his woods will 


make the want of moſs a very trifling inconveni- 
ente, I amy We: 415 he Sg 
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"LETTER XXXII. 
5 . Faunt to the REFS, continued. th | 
H ave croſſed the hill of Cailivar, wv 


divides Alford from the diſtrict of Mar, I came in 


ſight of a fine corn country, in which there are 


many gentlemens eats and antient caſtles. Kil- 
* drimy 


** 


1 RO) 
drimy caſtle, ow account of its great antiquity, 


juſtly. claims the firſt notice. No body can tell 
how old it is, though we know that it was a royal 


Palace in the beginning of the 14th century, for 
after the battle of Methuen, King Robert's queen 


and her family took ſhelter in it, till, apprehenſive 
of a ſiege, the fled to a ſanctuary, at Tain, out of 

which the Earl of Roſs baſely delivered up her and 
her daughter to the Engliſh. It was for ſeveral. 


ages after, the principal reſidence of the Earls of 
Mar, but by the forfeiture of that family in 1715, 
is now become totally ruinous. When entire, it 
has been a very grand building, and had ſeven 
towers, from which circumſtance fome have ſup- 
poſed it to have been built by the Romans. One 
of thoſe, called the Snow-tower, was "uy obeys 
and moſt of it is ſtill ſtanding. 

DRU MIN OR, or Caſtle-Forbes, long the reſi- 
genes of the noble family of Forbes, whoſe chief 
feat is now at Puttachie, a modern houſe, built by 
the late Lord Forbes, while his elder brother en- 


| Joyed the eſtate and title. (Puttachie lies in Al- 
ford, two miles eaſt of Whitehaugh.) The caſtle 


tr © „ mwow gs or wee em nn 


of Craig, the ſeat of John Genen eſq; which is 
pleaſantly fituated on the ſummit of a precipice, 
adjoining to an extenſive den, celebrated, many 
years ago, by the learned Doctor Arthur Johnſton, 
in a very elegant poem, addreſſed in his Parerga, 
ad Gordonium de Craig Auchindeir. At the kirk of 
- Auchindoir, a little below Craig, ſtood the Ca/- 
trum Auchinderie, mentioned by Buchanan, under 
the reign of James II. the remains of which are 
ſtill viſible. * 

IN a hill, near Craig, called bene and no 
where elſe in this or the neighbouring counties, 


is found the a/be/tos, or amianthus, A mile diſtant 
| ſtands 
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ſtands the great hill of Noth, from its high conical 


ſummit, commonly called the Top of Noth; on 
which, over-lookiag an immenſe tract of country, 
are the remains of an antient fortreſs, formerly 
thought to have been the mouth of a voleano, but. 
now known to be one of thoſe forts conſtructed 


of ſtones vitrified by the force of fire ®, of which 


* As we are totally in the dark in regard to the 


manner in which theſe vitrifications were carried on and 


compleated, plauſible objections may be raifed to every 
hypotheſis ; that many kinds of ſtones may be brought 
into fuſion by the force of fire, is agreed on all hands; 
and that a ſtrong well compacted mound of earth, ad - 
jected to the materials, before the fire is kindled, would 


keep the liquid matter from running off, ſeems reaſon- 


able to believe, and not hard to conceive. Where the 


wood, or other fuel, was found ; how it was tranſport- 


ed to the top of a high mountain; and many other 
ſuch queſtions, have no relation to the main point; 
which is, whether theſe are the works of art, or the 


_ occaſional irruptions of nature? It was a very natural 

queſtion which a clown aſked, the firſt time he ſaw 
Saint Paul's at London; Was it meade in Engleond, 
or brout over zees?” And I believe it would be no 


eaſy matter to perſuade a countryman, who had never 
ſeen a houſe but of.mud walls, a few feet high, that the 
caſtle of Kildrimy was built by men. A well is as 


neceſſary in a fort, as a crater in a volcano, and there - 


fore ſuch apertures are equally. a proof of the one or 
the other. The lava will run from the mouth of a vol- _ 
cano, and ſtones, of different fizes, more or leſs calci- 
ned, may be thrown from it, but till I can bring 

myſelf to believe, that both may regularly fly off from 
a centre, wheel round an acre of grqund, and then 
raiſe themſelves up in a high wall, ſtraight on both 
ſides, I muſt hold theſe, aud all fuch antiquities, to be 


the work of human art. 
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kind many have been lately diſcovered in Scot⸗ | 
land +. From the top of Noth one has a moſt a- 


greeable proſpect of the pleaſant and fertile Strath 


of Bogie, a rivulet which takes its riſe at Craig, 
and runs into the Devron at the burgh of Hunt 


ley, ſeven miles below. 

Ix the glen of Noth, (north 945 of the hill) i is a 
prodigious cairn of ſmall ſtones, called the Cairn 
of Mildewen, which, I am told, means the grave 


of a'thouſand, or a great number. Lord Hailes, 


in his Annals of Scotland, remarks, that Lulach, 


whom Macbeth's party ſet up, after the uſurper's 


death, was afterward diſcovered in his lurking- 


place in the pariſh of Effie in this neighbourhood, 
but as, after a careful ſearch, no marks of a battle 
could be found in this pariſh, perhaps this monu- 


mental pile may have been raiſed upon that me- 
morable occaſion, to teſtify the joy of the country 


on the total ſuppreſſion of ſuch an infamous con- 
federacy. 


Ix the pariſh of Auchindoir, 5 the neighbour- 


hood, there is an extenſive tract of hills, or riſing 


grounds, covered with a tine green turff, which 
produceth paſture for ſheep equal to any in the 


kingdom, not excepting the Ochil mountains, be- 
tween Perthſhire and Fife. And though the ſheep 


here be ſmall, the mutton has a reliſh ſuperior to 
that fed in the low country. Were Doctor John- 
ſton now to ſee the den of Craig, covered with all 
kinds of uſeful thriving timber, and fo many other 
plantations coming forward to accommodate po- 


ſterity, I am perſuaded he would invoke his muſe 


to do juſtice to the preſent proprietor, who by his 


attention to the improvement of his eſtate ſhews 
-__ himſelf 


ou 
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as he wiſhed to have it. 


. ta 1 
himſelf to be a good country man. As the natu< 
ral woods have, in moſt places, been long ago de- 
ſtroyed, and but little care taken by our anceſtors 
to ſupply the defect, and as timber is eſſentially 


neceſſary for fuel, for building, and the various 


purpoſes of agriculture, to rear a reaſonable quan- 


tity upon his own lands, will be among the firſt 


cares of every ſenſible man. . 
HUNTLEY, or, as it is frequently called, Strath- 
bogie, is a very pleaſant village, waſhed by the 
Devron, over which there is a good ſtone bridge. 


Tt has a weekly market on the "Thurſday, and is 


plentifully ſupplied with grain and all ſorts of pro- 


viſions from the populous adjacent country. It 


has a clean, heatlhful, thriving look, and, without 
aſking a ſingle queſtion, one can ſee that manu- 


factures are carried on in it to a very conſiderable 


amount annually. Their capital article is linen; 
a branch of trade neither underſtood in the north 
of Scotland, nor carried on to any conſiderable 
amount, till about forty-ſive years ago, that Hugh 


| Mackveagh, an Iriſhman, ſettled in this place, 


whoſe chief ſtock was unremitting diligence, and 
a ſet of very honeſt principles. Ts £2 

MR. MacKkveacn perfectly underſtood the 
manufacture from the flax to the lapping-preſs, 
and put the country people upon the proper me- 
thods of chuſing the flax and ſpinning. the yarn. 
As he took all they could bring, and allowed them 
a reaſonable gratification for their labour, he ſoon 


got plenty of workers, who, finding the benefit of 


well directed induſtry, were very ready to oblige 
their employer by ſpinning the yarn of ſuch a griſt 


He built convenient houſes, he laid out bleach- | 
fields, he hired journeymen, taught apprentices,- 


and 
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and gradually enlarged his buſineſs; in one word, 


he raiſed ſuch a ſpirit of induſtry in the country, 
that beſides all the yarn, be could manufacture, 


very large quantities have for many years paſt been 
exported to London, Nottingham, Mancheſter, 


Glaſgow, Paiſley, and other places where there is 
a demand for it. This induſtrious honeſt man to 
whom the north of Scotland owes ſo much, has 
been dead but a few years, and the buſineſs is ſtill 
carried on by-his ſon. I ſhould do the late and 
preſent Duke of Gordon, and the other gentlemen 
of the county, great injuſtice, were I here to omit 
obſerving, that they gave Mr. Mackveagh all the 


countenance and encouragement which he merit- 


| Brs1DBs the manufacture of the different kinds 


of linen, the people here carry on a manufacture 


of ſilk ſtockings, made from the waſte purchaſed 


from the ſilk, and ſilk gauze weavers. They ma- 


nufacture the fineſt ſilk into knee-garters, mitts, 
and breeches-pieces. They have alſo a ſmall tan- 
nery, and a manufacture of white and brown 


threads. Near to the village ſtands Huntley-caſ- 


tle, the antient ſeat of the Gordon family, whoſe 
chief reſidence has long been at Gordon-caſtle, 
near Fochabers, twelve miles further north. The 
firſt mentioned is a large building, but has nothing 
that merits a particular deſcription. 555 

Or old, and even ſince the beginning of this 
century, when the great barons made a journey 


* 


they were accompanied by a ſelect number of their 


vaſſals, in their turns. The preſent Duke of Gor- 
don's grandfather being one night at this village 
on a journey ſouthward, while he enjoyed himſelf. 
with his friends in a room fronting the ſtreet, a 


company of a marching regiment was drawn up 


under 


R 
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under the windows, to anſwer to the muſter-roll 
and to have their cloaths examined by their officer. 


The gentleman, who had probably been raiſed from 


the ranks, more for his courage than his breeding, 


had a ſtrong inclination to find fault, and when- 
ever any thing diſpleaſed him, imprecated damna- 


tion upon himſelf and the men. 


* 


Tu duke, who had an utter abhorrence of 
common ſwearing, was uneaſy, and expreſs'd his 
warm wiſhes that the review might be quickly over. 
« If your grace,” ſaid one of his retinue, will 
excuſe my further attendance upon this journey, 
I ſhall clear the coaſt of this man of words with- 
out noiſe: or bloodſhed.” © ?Tis a bargain,” ſaid 


his grace. The gentleman ſtept down into the 
ſtreet, took his ſtation behind the officer, pulled 
off his hat, and as the firſt ſwore, the laſt, with 


the grave ſolemnity of a pariſh-clerk, pronounced 
a loud A- men. The officer, turning haſtily about, 


aſked the gentleman what he meant? I am join- 


ing in prayer,” ſaid he. I thank you, Sir, but I 
have no further need of a clerk upon this occa- 
ſion.— Soldiers! to the right about I— march.“ 
The duke and his company, who witneſſed this 


droll ſcene from the windows, were much divert- 
ed, and Mr. Innes, (for that was the gentleman's 


name) had leave to return to his own houſe next 
, , EO 
I wisHED to have ſeen the Spey, and Gordon- 


caſtle, which ſtands upon/its banks, but an en- 


gagement to be at Aberdeen, by a certain day, de- 
prived me of that pleaſure. By the alterations 


and large additions made to it by the preſent duke, 


I am told that Gordon-caſtle is now a very mag- 
nificent building, ſecond to none in the kingdom, 


and inferior but to two in England. The front of 


man enjoys independence with a high reliſn; he 
can chuſe his company, and cultivate friendſhip 


= ( 250 ) 

= it is equal to Bleinheim-houſe. Few men in 1 

= Great-Britain have a more extenſive territory than an 

=. the Duke of Gordon, and I think there 1s not a | ar 

| = man in the kingdom who wiſheth it to be an acre th 

BY leſs. Though his grace's eſtate hath been conſi- | 

i iN derably raiſed within the courſe of the laſt forty ; nc 
1 ears, his tenants are ſaid to be ſtill on as good L = gr 
=_ 4 in reſpect to rent, as any others in the | of 
1 north of Scotland. _ | th 
"if : TRE Gordon family hath been always pos. | fr 
. for this among other reaſons, that it hath lived T4 
. much in the country, to which every noble family in 
| hath many inducements. In the country a great 


©: E * 


with the moſt worthy characters in the neighbour- | 80 
| hood.. Exempted Com the drudgery of public of is 
fices, and not expoſed to the envy which their e- of 
moluments draw upon thoſe who enjoy them, he 
is at leiſure for more rational purſuits. He can 0¹ 
attend to the improvement of his eſtate, to the tl 
cultivation of his moral faculties, to the education ar 
of his children; and he may partly reſemble the FF c 
great Parent of the univerſe in doing good, and at 
making his numerous dependents: happy. He is a 


leſs at the mercy of ſtewards and factors, and may 
ſee with his on eyes how his matters are con- 
ducted. He can make a reſpectable figure at a leſs 
- expence than in town, and by hoſpitality promote 
good neighbourhood in the country. His eye 
checks the oppreſſion of the lower ranks, and, like 
the ſun, diffuſeth happineſs around. | 
Ir health and peace of mind are of any eſteem, 
where ſhall one more nat look for them than 
1 in a peaceful retirement from the noiſe, the buſtle 
=! a and parade of Pur life ? A man n needs not _ 
1 | 8 


%% rc. 

flee to the capital for protection; the feuds and 

animoſities which fo long diſtracted the kingdom 

are happily ſublided, and all ranks ſecurely enjoy 

the bleſſing of a mild and equitable government. 
IcAN NOT omit a circumſtance which does ho- 

nour to the Ducheſs of Gordon; it is, that her 


| grace hath charged berſelf with the ſole direction 
of a farm; her jewels will not become her a bit 


the worſe. What hath not agriculture to hope 
from ſo fair a patroneſs! Could I hope that what 


I now write would ever have the honour of meet- 


ing her grace's eye, I would take the liberty of 
ſuggeſting a hint; it is, that the example of a 
well conducted dairy on her perſonal farm, could 
ſcarce fail of having a happy effect in the north of 
Scotland, where that capital article to the farmer 
is leſs attended to than in the ſouth and weſt parts 
of the kingdom. £ Dot f 

I woULD not be underſtood to inſinuate that 
one does not find good butter and cheeſe at gen- 
tle men; houſes, nor even that the butter and cheeſe 
are r dee bad in the north; but it has been 
complained that much of both are very indifferent, 
and that the milk of the farmers cows is not, ma- 
naged to the beſt account. I am, &c. | 
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vue to the country continued. 


FER FR A high mountain, called the 
Jill of Foudland, a little to the eaſt of Huntley, 


one comes in Gght of that difirit of Aberdeen- 


ſhire called the Garioch, a rich and fertile coun- 
try, where the lands are capable of much higher 


improvement than has yet been beſtowed upon 


them. Indeed they naturally produce ſuch good 
crops of oats and barley, that the farmers have 
not the ſame inducements to improve. as in ſome 


other neighbourhoods, where they muſt literally 


earn their bread by the ſweat of their brows. 

Ar the upper end of the diſtrict, detached 
from the other mountains, ſtands 2 high hill, of a 
conical form, called the Hill of Dunadeer, with a 
very antient ruinous caſtle on the top of it, which 
is ſeen at a great diſtance, and, in the barbarous 
ages, muſt have been an excellent watch-tower. 
It is ſaid to have been built by Gregory the Great, 
king of Scotland, about eight hundred years ago, 


and is now the property of Mr. Leith of Overhall, 
whoſe houſe lies about two miles ſouth of it. A 


little lower. down lies Weſthall, the property of 
General Horn, and from that to Inverury, are 
many other gentlemens enn, which I had not 
- leiſure to ſee. 


I eass'D Pitcaple, an old ruinous caſtle, and 


was told the following ſtory of one of its * : 
1 | | S 


Aberdeen. 5 


ä 4 WIT I) | 
le flept one night in a room where jackdaws had 

built their neſts in the chimney, from which, ear- 

ly in the morning, ſome of them found their way 

into the room; the good man, diſturbed by their 

fluttering and prattle, thought he was favoured 

with a viſion of angels, till he was ſufficiently a- 

wake to diſcover that they were black. It has 
ever ſince. been a proverb in the country, when 


” one would expoſe a ridiculous ſtory, to fay, “ that 
nge || © it is like Pitcaple's angels, of the wrong colour,” 
r The Garioch is: ſeparated from the bottom in 

1 _ which Monymuſk ſtands, by the great mountain 
——— - Benachie, which is ſeven or eight miles long, and 

= by much the higheſt in this country. On the eaſt 

_ | tkirt of it ſtands Pitodrie, the ſeat of the late 

44 TEIN eſq; and now the property. of his 

daughter: £5757 =: % , Tu oltt rae? 

Hor 1 N Inverury, I croſs'd the country to Dee- 

Tt fide, and paſs'd Caſtle-Fraſer, the ſeat of Charles 

1 Fraſer of Iuverallachy, eſq; formerly the property 
— of Lord Fraſer, who was engaged in the rebellion - 

f # in 1715, and during his hidings, had: the misfor- 

EL tune to break his neck by a fall from the high 

ch prqmontory of Penan, on the coaſt of Buchan. 

3 I faw, at a little diſtance on my right, Cluny, the 
ſeat of Coſmo Gordon, eſq;. one of the barons of 
+ exchequer, upon whoſe eſtate ſome improvement 

Og has heen adde. nt 
ll, Azou r two miles further on I paſs'd.the runs 
A of the old church of Kinnernie; the pariſn was 
f ſome years ago united to Midmar. In the reig 
+ of Charles II. Roſs, afterward archbiſhop of Saint 
2% Andrews, was miniſter here, but being ſomewhat 


1 of the nature of Pharaoh's butler, when exalted. he 
—2ẽ did not remember his brethren. It was however 

| very natural to ſuppoſe that one who had felt the 
* : e _ Inconvenicnce 
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. e 
inconvenience of a ſmall ſtipend himſelf; would be 


ready to lend every reaſonable aid to have his ſuc- 
ceſſors bettered, and upon this rational preſump- 
tion, the miniſter of Kinernie reckoned upon the 
intereſt of his metropolitan, in his intended appli- 


cation for an augmentation of his living. 
H waited upon the primate and laid the caſe 


before him. Tou country clergymen,” ſaid the 


biſhop, © ſhould learn to moderate your deſires. 


I know what it is to live in the country; when T 


was miniſter of your pariſh I could afford a bottle 
of good malt liquor, and a roaſted fowl for my 


Sunday's dinnex, and I fee not to what further 
you are entitled.“ The rural prieſt made his bow, 


and retired with this parting compliment, © It 


would have been no great loſs to the church of 
Scotland, though your grace had been yet eating 


Toaſted hea at Kmerme.” 


A MILE further on, I croſs'd the ſkirt of a high 
round hill called the Barmkin of Echt, on the 
fummit of which are the remains of a Pidtiſn 
camp; over which, if tradition may be believed, 


many armies were ſeen, many drums heard, and 
many an aerial bloodleſs bands fought, before the 
troubles in Charles the Firſt's time. On the ſouth 


ſide of this hill are the ruins of the houſe of Echt; 
the eſtate was formerly the Butt b. of the For- 


beſes, but now belongs to Mr. Duff, brother to Earl 


Fife. A mile to the weſt ward, on an eminence, in a 
deep glen, ſurrounded by mountains and woods, 
ſtands the houſe of Midmar, the property of Miſs 


Davidſon, a minor. Since the beginning of the pre- 


ſent century, this eſtate has been the property of four 


heritors, and diſt inguiſhed by three different names: 


mM Was a e (es ta then Grantſ- 


* 3 


8 ti > 
field ;. and now it is Midmar again. Such is the 
folly and weakneſs of mankind, who conſider not 


the fluctuating nature of property, and all earthly _ 


things .,., tort is a YL 
* 1TTLE ſouth of Midmar, in a glen, or deep 
opening, between two hills, was fought the battle 
of Corichie, in the year 1562, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, between Murray's :\roops and the 
Earl of Huntley, where the laſt was killed. His 
ſon, Sir John Gordon, a gallant and very promiſf-+. 
ing youth, was a day or two after beheaded at AS” 
berdeen, where the queen and Murray then were 
in their return from Inverneſs. IL am, &. 
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Daus. the ſeat of Alexander Irvine, eſq; lies 
on the ſouth declivity of a hill, eight computed” 
miles weſt of Aberdeen, and a mile north' of the 
river Dee. The houſe makes two ſides of a ſquare, 
and is well ſheltered from the north and north-eaſt, 
by a large natural wood of pines, oak and birch. 

The modern part of it was built, in the year 1619, 
as appears from the date above the windows, but 


the tower is thought to have been built ſome hun- 
dreds of years earlier. The laſt is a huge build- 


ing ſixty feet long, forty feet wide, and ſixty-three 
feet high jn the walls, which are about twelve feet 
thick in the firſt ſtorey above ground, and much 
TS _ thicker 

| 7; 


3 . 


7 


(s 3 


thicker in the HY below; in whick there is 2 
draw-well. - There is neither crack nor crevice in 
the wall, nor is it an inch out of plum. 1 

Fro the firſt floor there is a ſtair in the wih 
weſt corner, within the wall, by which we aſcend 
to the two other ſtoreys, che uppermoſt of which 
is about thirty feet high i in the roof, and vaulted, 
as the other ſtoreys are. It has an alcove roof, 
with a broad terrace round it, covered with flag- 
tones, and a parapet wall for the ſafety of thoſe 
who walk upon it; if kept in repair, and great 
pity it were to neglect it, no body can ſay how. 
many ages this venerable building may laſt. 

THE public rooms, in the modern part of the 


houſe, are very handſome, the dining-room is 


twenty-ſeven feet by twenty-one, the drawing- 
room twenty-one feet ſquare, and both-about thir- 
teen feet high in the cieling. The garden, which 
contains above three acres of ground, is well ſtock- 


ed with ſtandard and wall fruit tree es, and on the 


corner next the houſe, is a ſmall ch pel, now uſed 
as a burial-place. 
Dv u's anceſtor, Alexander de 15 ne, was a 
ſon of Irvine of Bonſhaw s, in the ſouth of Scot- 
land, who being armour-bearer to King Robert 
Bruce, had the lands and foreſt of Drum confer- 
red upon him by that prince. The charter, ſtill 
extant, is dated the eighteenth year of his reign, 
which fell-in the year 8 The king, as a fur- 
ther mark of his favour, pave Mr. Irvine for his 
 armorial bearing three holly leaves, with a bundle 
of arrows for the creſt, and the words ſemper virens 
for'a motto; which are ſaid to have been the arms 
he himfelf bore when Earl of Carrick. 
nnen is Wannen nah told, partly "oy 
| HR QOH | Fn Soi ported 


ported by known facts, by which it a | 
that the tower was built before the battle of Har- 
law. Feuds and animoſities had long ſubfiſted 
between the Mareſchal and Drum families, in 
which many had loſt their lives on both ſides, and 
to this day there is a deep place in the river Dee, 
oppoſite to Drum, called the Keith's Pot, into which, 
it is ſaid, the Irvines uſed to drive their enemies. 
It is further ſaid, that on occaſion of ſome quar- 
rel, Mareſchal ſent a meſſage to Drum, threaten- 
ing, if he got not reparation of the injury, that he. 
would come and take. him out of his crow's neſt. 
« He may try it,” ſaid Drum; “ but tell him, 
that if I live but a little longer, I ſhall build a neſt 
which he and all his clan ſhall not. be able to throw 
down.” | ; FE loa 095 5. xx 
By the mediation of the king, a reconciliation 
of the two families was effected, and that it might 
be laſting, his majeſty propoſed that Drums eldeſt 
ſon ſhould marry Mereſchal's daughter. They 
were accordingly married, and. there has never 
ſince been any difference between the families. It 
appears however that the young gentleman ſtill. 
retained his reſentment, for though he behaved 
_ politely to the lady, he never conſummated his 
marriage. He had ſucceeded to the eſtate before 
the 1411, for in that year he and his brother, ſet 
out for the battle of Harlaw on the head of his 
tenants” _ NS 5 
O the top of a hill, at ſome miles diſtance; 
where they were to loſe ſight of their native place, 
they both ſat down upon a ſtone, {till known 
by the name of Drum's Stone, where the eldeſt _ 
brother is ſaid to have ſpoken to this: effect; 
« From the character of our enemies we have rea- 
ſon to expect an obſtinate engagement, in which, 
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my brother, you or I, perhaps both of us may fall; 


be that as the providence of ſhall ſee meet. 


In the meantime I muſt dendemd one thing in my 
own conduct, and give you a ſerious advice, while 


the voice of a friend may be heard; I regret ſince re- 


ly that I have not lived with the lady I married in 
the manner I ſhould have lived, and if I return to 


Drum, hall make her all the reparation in my 


power. But if I ſhould drop, and you come off 


| Tafe, I recommend it to you to marry your ſiſter- 
in-law, with whom I have never conſummated my 


marriage.“ 
TIE eldeſt Mother was killed, after he had lain 
Macklean, one of the Highland chieftians; the 
youngeſt came off unhurt, and married his ſiſter- 
in-law. This laird of Drum is very reſpectfully 
mentioned in the old popular 18 50 1 the Battle 
of een e 28. 1 


Cc Gy DE Sir Mien Irvi fo 

The much renounit laird of D 
Nane in his days were better he, 

Quhen they were ſemblit all and ſum. 

Js praiſe him we ſud not be dumm, 
For valor, wit and worthineſs, 
To end his days he there did cum, 

* ranſom 1 is remeidyleſs.” 


On the eſt Gde-wall of Dua 8 iſle, ths RY 
Iy burial-place at Aberdeen, is a plate of braſs, 
with the following inſcription, in the Saxon cha- 
raQter: Hic ſub iſta ſepultura jacet honorabilis et fa- 


_ mioſus miles dus alexander de It uyn fecund gda de 


drumm de achyrider et for glen: qui wy” s die _ 5 


nano dm Mo. CCCC. 
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Oda dei dnt alexandri de Irvyn que abijt die mefis 
ee dni MP.CCCC. >. = 3 hi 4 46.5 ng 
_ I'THINK the moſt natural way to account for 
the blanks, is to ſuppoſe that a pleaſing anxiety to 
make ſure of this memorial of their union and 
conjugal affection, may have induced the gentle- 


man and lady to cauſe the plate be made in their 


own lifetime, when neither the month, day of 
the month, nor odd years over the century when 


they ſhould die, could be known. They muſt have 


died after the year 1440, for about that time the 
lady's father die. 1 e 
_ Two miles below Drum lies Culture, the ſeat 


of Alexander Udney, eſq; commiſſioner of exciſe, 


2 fine houſe, pleaſantly ſituated on the brow of a 
hill, and ſurrounded with vaſt plantations of pines. 
] little lower down I paſs'd Newton, the feat of 
Captain Henderſon z from which I turned up to 
Counteſs-wells, the ſeat of James Burnet, eſq; 
which, though in the midſt of a wild moorland 
country, is extremely pleaſant. The houſe, a gen- 
teel modern building, ſtands in the middle of a 
fine lawn, within the ſame general incloſure with 


the garden and pleaſure ground, and is well ſhelter- 


ed by wood on all quarters. 'The offices ſtand on 


an eminence, at a convenient diſtance, and on each 


ſide of a very long and broad avenue are a 2 
of incloſures in excellent culture. Some that Mr. 
Burnet has now in hand to clear of ſtones, require 
all the courage and activity of an Aberdeenſhire 
farmer. I have known this place: above forty 


years, and no rhetoric could have perſuaded me 


that it was capable of ſo great improvement. -. 


A MIL eaſt of Counteſs-wells lies Hazlehead, 


the property of Donaldſon Simſon, eſq; where con- 
1 l | ſiderable 
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ſiderable improvements have been made, and are 
ſtill carrying on. Imagination cannot form the 
idea of a wilder, and more deſperately barren coun- 
tity than this, and yet you ſee villas and improve 
ments on all hands. Succeſs to the bold under- 
takers I—In my way to town, I paſs'd by Robiſſaw, 
the property of the late Mr. Skene's — who, 
if the ſpirit of improvement continues, will ſoon 
have a fine eſtate ; though when purchaſed, or 
ſeued, from the town of Aberdeen in the year 
1522, it yielded the community a quit- rent of on- 
ly twenty-ſix pounds Scots, or two pounds three 
ſhillings and four-pence per annum. I have al- 
ready obſerved, that the preſent improved rent, 
is from five to fix hundred pO: PRs I 
am, &c. | | a 2 
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LETTER . 


1 jaunt to the coir: 


1 MADE : a } jaunt laſt week to 60 the ee of 
an old camp, on a hill called Ree-Dykes, or the 
. Kings-Dykes, four miles north-weſt of Stonhaven. 
It is an oblong ſquare. of twenty-one acres, has 
four outlets, with . before them, and ma- 


rn es e n e 8 


ny of the trenches are ſtill pretty deep. Some 0 

ſuppoſe it to have been a Roman encampment, I 
| and to be the very ſpot occupied by Agricola's 0 
9 ttoops before his GE ET, As NN the r. 
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Tur camp over-looks the ſea, at three miles 
diſtance, and, according to Tacitus, the Roman 
general cauſed his fleet attend while he marched 


along the coaſt. This camp is in the county of 


Kincardine, about twelve miles north-eaſt of the 
county of Angus, and in the intermediate ſpace, 
there is none other; Tacitus ſays, that Agricola, 
after the battle, retired into Horeſtium, or Angus. 
The tradition of the country however is, that here 


a Scotch army lay, to oppoſe! a Daniſh one en- 


camped on the links of Arduthie, below, where 


trenchment, - #7 


Some antiquaries endeavour. to reconcile theſe 


accounts, as the Scots, in more recent times, may 


have availed themſelves of a Roman camp which 
lay in the ſpot they wiſhed to occupy. The great 
extent of it, and its being juſt at the foot of the 
Grampians, where Agricola is ſaid to have fought 
the Scots, ſeem to mark it Roman, and the opinion 
is ſtrongly" corroborated by other circumſtances. 
Some years ago, as Mr. Barclay of Ury, the pro- 


prietor of the ground, was carting off ſtones, for 


incloſing a field, ſeveral urns were turned up; in 


a- moſs, hard by, two Roman haſti were found en- 


tire, and ſeveral others in a decayed ſtate, A Ro- 


man ſpear was alſo dug up in it, by Ury's gran- 
father, and preſented to the Advocates 


ibrary at 


Edinburgh. 


ON a moor, a mile eaſt of the camp, are a great 


many tumili, or ſmall cairns, and ſome very large 
ones, which are underſtood to be ſepulchral monu- 
ments; raiſed in the field of battle, to the memory 
of the dead. On each fide of this moor is a mo- 


raſs, which would cover the flanks of the army, 
that firſt reached the ground, and as there are no: 


tumili 
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tumili to che eaſt or weſt of theſe moraſſes, it ſeems 1 

the more probable that the battle was fought be- J 

tween them. During the engagement the armies | 1 

(jp ſeem to have fronted ſouth and north, as the fu- 1 

I: mili which mark the ſlaughter are continued to 1 
Bid the moſſes and bogs on the north of the hills, g 

which were then, probably, covered with wood. 

1 Wuxw a traveller breaks out of his line, there 3 

| | is no ſaying when he may return to it; as! found 1 
11 myſelf fo near the fine country called the How, or 3 

hollow of the Mearns, 1 determined to gratify a 3 

4 ſtrong inclination to fee it; to proceed the length ." 

"Wi of Brechen, and from thence to re-croſs the Gram- | 3 

| | over to Dee- ſide. A mile or two weſt of Ury V 

Y paſs'd a fine farm called Auchquiries, where the te 

tenant has given an excellent example to all around „ 

him. Two miles further on I came up with Drum- Do 

lithy, where the hollow is much _ ns the. | th 

ſoil more fertile. : ca 

A MILE north of this village lies A in 

the ſeat of Sir James Nicolſon, Walke long the 9 

property of a branch of the Douglas family . Two th 

miles further weſt 1 the ſeatof Lo - I 

„ | We 

1 %: 55 reign. ok King 8 IV. Sir Joh Auchialeck .of 

of Glenbervy, was ſucceeded by a daughter, who being Fon, co 

the King's ward, was given in marriage to Sir William lin 

Douglas of Braidwood, ſecond ſon of Archibald, Earl g! 

of -\ then Lord High Chancellor, and common- ei 

ly called Bell the Cat. Sir William, with his eldeſt lia 

brother, George, maſter of Angus, and many other AY 

ntlemen of their name and family, were, in their fa- | Dt 

6 therꝰs lifetime, killed at the battle of Flowden, i in 1513, . te 

g but as the gentlemen had been married, the line of their ed 

1 reſp ective families was carried on till 1588, when the by 


lineal lat 
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% 


V 
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Burnet, eſq; one of the ſenators of the college of 
juſtice. His lordſhip has been a keen improver for 
twelve or fifteen years paſt, and as he has a good 
ſubject to work upon, has made a great alteration 
in the appearance and value of his perſonal farm. 
Lord Monboddo is peculiarly attentive 1 the 


lineal heir of George, maſter of Angus, died without 
ro the death of this Earl of Angus, James VI. 
contended that he was heir to the eſtate, in right of 
his grandmother, Lady Margaret Douglas, counteſs 
of Lenox, and mother of Lord Darnly, his father. Sir 
William Douglas, then of Glenbervy, gave in a coun- 
ter claim, in which, though he TP the king to be 
nearer in blood, he contended that as the eſtate was a 
male fee, the ſucceſſion, of right, belonged to him, as 
the male repreſentative of Bell the Cat. The matter 
came to a ſolemn trial, in which his majeſty preſided 
in perſon, and the eſtate and title were adjudged to Sir 
William. While one finds himſelf diſpoſed to applaud 
the equity of this deciſion, he is a little hurt by a diſ- 
-covery made during a late proceſs, that Glenbervy gave 
the king a dond for a hundred thouſand merks, which 
was afterward OT rk DEE FRI F 1 
WaHen Sir William Douglas fell thus in to be Earl 
.of Angus, he ſettled the eſtate of Glenbervy on his ſe- 
cond ſon, in whoſe poſterity it continued, in the right 
line, till about the year 1696, when Sir Robert Dou- 
las of Glenbervy, colonel of the Scots Grays, was 
Filled at the battle of Steenkirk. On his death, Wil- 
liam Douglas of Airdit, eſq; ſucceeded to the eſtate 
and baronage, as the repreſentative of Mr. George 
Douglas, a clergyman,” a fon of the family, who ſet- 
tled in England, in James the Sixth's time, and marri. 
ed the Lady Drew. The family is now repreſented. 
by Sir Alexander Douglas, baronet, only ſon of the 
late Sir Robert Douglas. 8 | 
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' brood of his horned cattle, to improve . he 


purchaſed a fine bull and ſome cows of the Holder- 


"els Eine 
A MILE 8 of 1 os the: kirk 


of Fordon, or as it is commonly called Pady-kirk, 


being the burial-place of the famous Palladio. 


Tis a very romantic place; the ehurch, with the 
miniſter's houſe and garden, ſtand on the ſummit 
of a high rock, ſkirted by a deep den, in the bot- 


tom of which runs a ſmall brook. A little above 


the church, in an opening, between high moun- 


tains, lies Drumtochty, i in the middle of a fine na- 
tural wood. The houſe, which fronts ſouth, ſtands 


on the declivity of the higheſt mountain, and is, 


I think, one of the moſt Bae ſummer retreats 
I have ſeen 


A MILE ſouth-weſt af; thib ligs Pittarow, the 
property of George Carnegie, eſq, The houſe js 


large, and has a great deal of fine old timber a- 
round it. The lands in-this bottom, are a light 
red clay, which produceth excellent grain, when 
in proper culture. Two miles ſouthweſt of Pit- 
tarow lies Laurencekirk, the property of. Francis 
Garden of Johnſton, eſa; one of the ſenators of 


the College of Juſtice, and one of the n yo aaa 


miſſioners of Juſticiary. 
Tas firſt thing that ſtrikes a fltmger, is an ex- 


cellent inn, and fine offices, juſt as he enters the 


town from the north. The village bas been late- 
ly made a borough, and the landlord of the inn, 


3s its firſt magiſtrate. If he be as attentive to 
the peace and happineſs of the inhabitants, as he 
is careful in the entertainment and accommoda- 


tion of his gueſts, I think they will have no reaſon 
to complain of him. I was equally pleaſed and ſur- 


priſed to find in a [mall country place, juſt in its 


* infancy, 


— 
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| infancy, ſeveral good poſt-chaiſes to be let; and 


the more fo, that I knew this road when you. could 
not have had a ſaddle-horſe, all the way from Ston- 
haven to Brechen, which, in caſe of accidents, was 
extremely inconvenient to travellers. 


ITIII Lord Gardenſton purchaſed the eſtate of 
Johnſton, Laurencekirk was a mean village, the 


| houſes ſcarce lodgeable, the inhabitants poor. They 


bad fmall ſpots of ground, which turned to no ac- 
count, and every family raiſed a little flax, which 
was ſpun into coarſe yarn, woye into cloth, half 
bleached, and ſold in the ſummer fairs. Thus 
they made ſhift to live, but ſeemed not to have a 
with beyond a bare ſubſiſtence... They had no idea 
of . lodging, and their little furniture 


was deſtroyed, by removing from place to place, as 


they happened to differ with their landlords. In 
caſe of ſickneſs, or any other accident which diſ- 
qualified them for labour, they became a charge 
upon the public, where the funds were very un- 


equal to their wants. 


4 : 


Jo a man of common bumanity, few things are 
more, diſtreſſing than to ſee thoſe who labour for 


him ſtraitened in the neceſſaries of life, and he 


will feel the more if he obſerves, that they ſuffer 
rather from the miſapplication of their labour than 
from. indolence. This was preciſely Lord Gar- 
denſton's caſe; he ſaw his dependents buſied, but 
their labour turned to no account. He ſaw a great 
deal of ground neglected, which, by proper cul- 


ture, might produce corn and graſs in great abun» 
dance. He, knew that independence and com- 


fortable lodging give people ſpirit to labour, and 


wiſhed not to be the Lord Paramont of a few fla- 
- vitch depanſWents. ũ . oat 


HavixG come to the reſolution of improving 


| ne 3} 0 ; 

the village by feuing out fmall fpots of ground for 
houſes and gardens, and encouraging manufactur- 
ers to ſettle in it, I will ſuppoſe his lordfhip to 
have ſpoken to this effect: “ RS 1 'with my rent 


to be re J alſo willi thoſe who live un- 


der me to be y; but neither of theſe can be 


the caſe, if your 3nduftry is not properly directed. 
You muſt be ſenſtble that better crops may be raĩſ- 
ed upon your grounds, and that your time and la- 


bour are your chief ſtock. Nou muſt be ſenſible 
that com! ortable lodging, and an undiſturbed poſ- 


ſeſſion of your little farms, are defirable circum- 


ſtances; and it is my wiſh to make you as inde- 
pendent, as your ſphere in life will permit. 
„ I Have been told that ſome of you travel ſe- 
ven or eight miles to market to ſell a few eggs and 


chickens, by which you loſe as much labour as 


they are worth. 1 would have you eat them at 
| home; for he that worketh, has a good right to 


: * 


eat. Tour houſes neither protect you from wind 
nor rain, they are low, damp, and unwholeſome. 
Many of you have no gardens, and uch of you as 
have, raiſe nothing in them but a few cabbage and 
cole-worts, even theſe are oſten eat up by ſtrag- 
Sling cattle. By a little attention, you may have 
a variety of wholefome roots and herb. 
„ PERHAAPS you will ſay, „Our grounds will 
not produce them.” Clear them of weeds, give 
them a little manure, and make the trial. My 
gardener ſhall direct you in the operation, and fur- 
nith the ſeeds, till you ſhall have learned the me- 
thod of culture.. I-do not charge you with indo- 
Tence, but you induſtry is miſappſied. In towns and 
countries thinly peopled, what the fargger can ſel}, 
ields but a low price, ſo alſo do the manufaQtures 
In which his females are employed; and to have 
5 > even 


* 
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even that little, he muſt often carry his goods to 


a diſtant market. But wherever public manufac- 
tures are eſtabliſhed, there! a ſpirit of induſtry is 


introduced, victual and every thing elſe bears a 


higher price, money cireulates freely, and all, who 
will work, may ſell the Wanda of ther labour, at 


their own doors. 


us greateſt cities ak the; wars have 2" 
from low begi innings, Rome was once of leſs ac- 
count, than Laurencekirk now is. I have formed 
a plan to make you all rich, have I not reaſon to 
hope your aid in the execution of it? Though I 
with to improve my on eſtate, I do not intend 
to oppreſs any man; you ſhall have your feus on 


the moſt reaſonable terms, and _ anne 


ſettler: ſhall find me his friend. 
Iro it will give — to hane that 


: this rational: and humane plan is like to ſuceeed; a 


great many ſpots are already faued off and houſes 

built, with fmall gardens adjoining to them. Se- 
verab manufaCtures are eſtabliſhed, and the under- 
takers have been liberally ſupported by his lordſhip.: 
On ariſing ground, a mile ſouth of the village — | 


the houſe of Johnſton, now poſſeſs d by Doctor 


Leith, a very intelligent farmer. 

ABoUT three. miles. ſouth. of Laurencekirk - 0H 
paſs d Balmaquien, the property of Mr. Grzme of 
Morphie, where there are large plantations of 


pines, owing, E was told, toramuucommon, but 5 


very ſlight circumſtance. About the beginning 
of this century there was not a tree in the neigh- 


bourhood, and therefore a poor crow found herſelf _ 


under che neceſhty of building het/ neſt on the 
ground. When the proprietor obſerved it, he un- 


derſtops. it to be a rebuke for his indolence, and 
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next ſeafon planted a large moor. Many gentle- T 
men ſtill need ſuch a monitor. ol oe or 

A-MILE further on I paſs'd Ingliſmadie, the ſeat B. 
of the Earl of Kintore, pleaſantly fituated on the It 
bank of the river Northeſk, over which there is a or 
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4 good ſtone bridge. This river divides the coun- of 
a ties of Angus and Kincardine. Ingliſmadie is a an 


large houſe, and his immenſe plantations of pines 
around it. A mile weſt of the bridge, in a fine | 18 
fertile bottom, lies Strickathrow, the property of _ 8 
Mr Mackenzie; and about two miles to the north- ne 
weſt lies Newtonmill, the property of Gilbert | an 
Ochterlony, eſq; of Pitforthy, who has made very an 
conſiderable improvements on that and an adjacent =. 
 ALITTLE to the ſouthward lies Keithoc, the th 
property of Mr. Edgar, whoſe perſonal farm is » 
well laid out, and in excellent culture. A mile of 
Further on I reached Brechen, a pretty large royal | 
borough, formerly a biſhop's ſee. It ſtands on the | © 
river Southeſk, five miles weſt of Montroſe. 1 of 
J 8 2 
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Aberdeen. 


RECHEN was made a biſnopric in 1260. The 
cathedral is now uſed as a pariſh church. Juſt by + 
it ſtands the famous Pictiſn ſteeple, for a deſcrip- et 

tion of which I refer you to Mr. Pennant's * 5 
. Re 15 . * | 45 


: Second jaunt to the country continued. 
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The oburch iand:buriakground ſtand on the north 


Brechen-Caſtle, the fine ſeat of Lord Panmure! 
It has the rivef Southeſk on the ſouth, high rocks 
on the caſt, and a ſpacious lawn with a great deal 


of fine! old timber on the weſt, Phe houſe has 
an elegant front, and a charming viſta, the gardens 


are ſpacious, and upon the halez. Brechen Caſtle 
is one of the moſt. beautiful ſeats in the kingdom! 

IE people of Brechen do a great deal of bufi- 
neis in che Oſnaburgh and linen yarn branches; 
"_ have ſeveral other manufactures eſtabliſhed 


of a derp hollow, and on the:ſouttitof them ſtands 


them. As the country around is rich and 
e in good ſeaſons, a great deal of grain is 


bought up for exportation, and ſhipp'd off from 
the harbour of Montroſe. There is a good bridge 
over the Eſk, and the lands in the neighbourhood 


of the town are highly improved 


RETURNING from Brechen, I of Nhw ebun⸗ | 


try to Faſque, the ſeat of Sir Alexander Ramſay 
of Balmain, baronet, a little: ſouth' of which ſtands 


property of the Earl of Middleton, and now of the 
heirs: of Lady Diana: Middietom, whofe huſband 
purchaſed them from Lord Clermom. Faſque 
ſtands upon a gently rifing ground; near the foot 
of the great hill called the Cairo! Mount, from an 
n cairn u of wt a PRE cngnrgs ee 
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the village and houſe df Fettercairnz- formerly the 


| * Os OA N wall os a ruinoys ile, 18 met with, 


lies, James Rom, and. 


dean of guild Brechen. Perhaps the lady diſcharg- 


| the ei droll inſtance of bad arrangement, 66 Here, 
his wife, /ate- 


ed the duties of the office in her huſband's abſence ; or 


the writer may have ſlily alluded to the old adage, that | 


1 The gray mare is ſometimes the better horſe.” 


. Com} 


: | 
| | Sin Alexander's perſonal farm is ſubſtantially | co 
1  incloſed, with ſtone and lime dykes on the outſide, tic 
1 and ſubdivided into a great wigs large incloſures, W 
ith around which there is a deal of thriving timber. we 
TH 'The houſe ſtands a long way diſtant from the main - 
ol entry, and is partly eclipſed 9 58 large group, near- in 
wh ly in front, of old Gothic buildings, churches, \ 
mt abbies, & c. As the antiquary approacheth, with IM 
reverence and high expectation, how cruelly is he we 
diſappointed to find them a mockery | mere patch- | — 
work, on the ends and ſide-walls of common of- be 
fices l“ What an indignity,” he is apt to ex- 0 


claim, *© is here offered tg the venerable remains 
of antiquity.!—O ye facred retreats of virtue and 
Purity, in whoſe peaceful groves Wiſdom and Sci- 


ence walked hand in hand, {hall even your ſhadows | FF” 
be thus diſhonoured by the breath of clowns and A 
bellowing of oxen.“ e 8 
_ CHAGRINED by this diſappointment, it is well — a 
if he does not miſtake a fine octagonal tower which ſp 
lifts its head above the trees, on an adjacent mount, "ml 
for a paſte-board cage. The houſe fronts ſouth, | tw 
and makes three ſides of a ſquare; there are ma- ag 
ny good apartments in it, eſpecially the dining= ha 
room and library. Juſt by the weſt end there is | #v 


a den or hollow, with a Chineſe bridge thrown 
over it, and a ſmall brook in the bottom. It is 
planted, and laid out in ſerpentine gravel-walks.. 
1 The houſe is well ſheltered on all quarters, eſpe- 
1 cially on the north and north-weſt. WD 
i : Six Alexander keeps a large ſtock of cattle of 
1 the beſt quality, which, from the fine ſhelter, good 
wo water, and excellent paſture, riſe to a great ſize. 
But the line in which he hath merited moſt of his 
| „ country, 


171 8 f N o | F ; 


„ 1 
country, is that of a ſheep farmer . For the par- 
ticular management of his farm I refer you to Mr. 
Wight's Tour, where you will find it in his own 
words. . The only drawback to the full improve- 
ment of this fine country is, that the tenants are, 


in molt places, at a great diſtance from peat, and 


have little wood to ſupply the place of it. | 
_ Five hundred Ty they had plenty of 
wood in this country; for in a diſpute about 

marches towards the middle of the 12th century, 
between Sibbald of Cair, and Barclay, proprietor 
of Glenfarquhar and Monboddo, the tenents of 


* Tae Grampians, on the north of Faſque, are ſe- 
ven or eight miles acroſs, and in theſe mountains Sir 
Alexander has a very extenſive property, though it had 
been of little value to his anceſtors. In a deep glen, 
through which the river Feugh runs, there are a few 
ſpots arable, which, with the privilege of paſturing on 
the hills, had been let for a ſmall matter. About 
twenty years ago Sir Alexander diſmiſs'd the tenant, / 
and ftocked his hills with ſheep, having firſt raiſed ſome 
hay from the arable ground, to throw to them in the 
ſevere ſeaſon. \ | 


As he raiſes large fields of turnip at Faſque, he | 


brings dawn his ewes from the hills, ſome time before 


they drop their lambs, and feeds them in hurdles upon. 
the ground. Being fed to the full, they give plenty 
of milk to their young, which raiſes them to a great 
fize, ſo that they fetch a good price. When Sir A- 

lexander commenced ſheep farmer, he loſt a good ma- 
ny, whom his ſhepherd charged to the account of the 
fox; but upon careful enquiry it was found they had 
been killed by dogs. Though the fox picks a bone, 


he never gnaws it, but dogs generally do. By publiſh- 


ing a ſevere edict againſt theſe free booters, the evil - 
was removed, © =. 5 


* 
F ö 


kt ane 


the gilt mentioned. gentleman weite found entitled vi 
to paſture with. a ſpecified number of neat: and: th 
ſheep, and as many ſwine anf hey eaſed, cloſe un to be 
the foot of the hills in ibe foreſts of Glenfarqubar- -- 
and Monboddoz, Where there has not been the ves» on 
itige of a tree for ſeveral: ages paſt. The matter : 

was determined by a- grand jury-of the gentlemen Ca 
of the county, whoſe names I, give from an old | an 
paper. in the poſſeſſion: of Mr. Barclay of Urys | pe 
„% Mackdangle,. Mackfadworth, Mackgilehriſt, ſid 
Mackgillymichel, Mackbride, Duktolach of -Fet= ho 
torſſo, and Cormack of Nig.“ Names Which would req 
do.honour to a German muſter-roll.- 'yo 
Id former ages, the ſheriffs of the counties ſeem pre 
to have carried matters with a high hand over the A C 
other gentiemen, though one would think that foi 
their knowledge of the temper of the times would 7 
have kept them within bounds. This was not | bri 
always the caſe, for Curing the adminiſtration a - it, 
the Duke of Albany, in the minority of James I. abe 
the barons of the Mearns, repeatedly, complained a f 
of their oppreſſion by Molvilof Glenbervie; their dat 
ſheriff. The governor, wearied with their appli- rec 
cations, fell into a rage, and commanded them to Ab 
trouble him no more on the ſubject; “ Fou may 1 
boil him,“ ſaid he, and ſup his de | | foo 

- __EwBOLDENED: by this rude and unguardedex- | ny 
preſſion; the lairds of Arbuthnot, Mathers, and of. 
Lauriſton, invited the ſheriff to take the diverſion led 
of hunting, on. the hill of Garvock, and there threw 
him into a kettle of boiling water, which they had. he 
provided. for the purpoſe... The. ſpot by ts this: in 
horrid act was committed is known to this day, _ tha 
and pointed out to ſtrangers; The three gentle f rea 
men were out-lawed-for-their too prompt obedi- - off 
ence to the eee and one of TOY Da- ſur 


vid 
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2 ( 
vid Barclay of Mathers, then built a fort called 
the Cam, for his own defence. Some time after 
he claimed the privilege of thoſe within the tenth 


degree of kindred to Mackduff thane of Fife, and 


on that footing obtained the king's pardon, 
THoUGH- there is a, good road over the 

Cairn o'Mount, it is in ſome places very ſteep, 

and, I think, the hill muſt be above a mile per- 


pendicular. The lower part of it, on the ſouth _ 
ſide, conſiſts of a great many leſſer hills, with a 
horrible deep glen between them. When you 


reach the ſummit, if it is a clear day, you think 


your fatigue ſufficiently rewarded by the immenſe 


proſpect; the hills in the low country ſeem almoſt 
a dead level. The north fide, compared to the 
ſouth, is no more than a gentle lope. 
AFTER riding about an hour, I reached the 
bridge of Dy, and ſaw on the brow of a hill near 
it, the ſtone of Clochnabane, a perpendicular rock 
about fifty high, to the top of which you paſs from 
a fine level green. Though I apprehended no 
danger from robbers, in croſſing the mountain, I 


recollected a circumſtance which happened to an 


Aberdeen gentleman about thirty years ago. A- 
bout the middle of the mount he overtook a ſingle 
foot paſſenger, and was very glad to keep compa- 
ny with him, as he dreaded falling in with a ſet 


of vagrants who had long infeſted the country, cal- 
led Gun's crew, then ſaid to be in that corner. 


_ Taz gentleman aſked his fellow-traveller what 
he heard of theſe people? They have been ſeen. 
in this country very lately, ſaid he, but I hope we 
ſhall meet with no trouble.” A little before they 


reached the foot of the hill, the ſtranger turned 


off at a croſs road, and, to the gentleman's great 
ſurpriſe, took leave of him in words to this _ 
1 : . « You 
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«You are now, Sir, out of aber of PR Gun's 
crew, but though. you had met with them, you 
would have ſuſtained no damage while under my 
protection, for Lam the very man of whom you 
were afraid“ The poor man was apprehended 
ſome years aftes, and tried for his life at: Aberdeen 
by the Lords of | Fuſticiary; when this ſtory, and 
many others of the like nature, were depaſed to 
in exculpation of his character. He was con- 


demned to die, but on application to his majeſty, 
the ſentence was commuted inta banichment. 


I'cross'D the Dee at Banchory Ternan; twelve 
miles weſt of Aberdeen, where the country: is 
wretchedly barren, if it be nat ai fe narrow ſlips 
near the river. Far ſome miles weſt of-Banchory, 
much of it is caueredt with pines: and birch, which 
feems: ta be the uſe for whieh nature intended it. 


lere the river has a range of high hills en each ſide, 
andthe woods of Blackhall on the ſouthy and thoſe 


afchhehmarlo on the north, give one a pretty elear 
idea of a in the- Raterob, nature! The 
woods: on both: eſtates; are, L imagine, not older 
than about the beginning of this century, and 


much of them have been lantech within the laſt. 


. my years, but they are. ſo etenſive, and:ſuch: a 
relief th the eyt, in a cauntry where littie eiſe is 
to be ſeen but heath and rock, that everyi travellen 
wiſhes the TY! of. the l ene to 12 co 
Pied. > 

ON the: eſtate of esse (che e of 


John Douglas, eſqz) are: tlie: largeſt birch: trees: IL 


erer ſaw, ſome of them, even in that country, 
worth eight or ten ſflillings a, piece. Near the 
houſe; there is an oddity on aw aſti tree, which I 
know not how to defcribe. | The bole off it ãs very 


_ and when. about twelve or n. feet 


bigb, 


S Zr zz Kerr 


reaſon may be aſſigned, when ED 
a light- gravelly ſoil, their borizontal fibres can 
have but little bold ef the earth, and their perpen- 


ſmall fibres find crevices in which they ſecurel | 
: around ſtones, Here they ſuffer leſs from the 


6G - - 


bigh, ſeveral large -collateral branches ſhoot out 


from it. One- of theſe is connected with the bole, 
by a piece of croſs wood, which forms a triangle, | 
above which the branch proceeds in its upright, 
or flanting growth. The croſs piece ſeems to be 
about eighteen inches long, and about eight in 


eircumference, and from the middle of it, Tobſer- 

ed a [mall upright ſhoot, of this years growth. 1 
apprehend it would not be eaſy to give a ſatisfac⸗ 
tory account hew this piece of wood took à hori- 


zontal direction, and became connected with the 
bole and branch. If it ſprung from both, how 
came their ſhoots, When in contact, 10 uren one 
piece. of ſolid oοH? If it ſprung from one of them My _ 


how came its eafy ſhoots to penetrate the bark 


the other, and become ſolid wood ? 1 am not fo 


much in Nature's er as to de able to e 5 


rein queſtions. 

Tx little arable land ebey nete in this country, 
is much infeſted with large ſtones, but when in 
proper culture it is not infertile. It is temarked 
that pines thrive beſt in a rocky ſoil, for which this 


they are planted in 


dicular root is eaſiſy ſhaken by the wind, Which 

mult retard their growth. When they are phant= 
ed in adeeper foil, if there be clay at bottom, the 
damp of it chills them: But in a rocky ſoil, their 


fix themſelves, and often form a 8 net- wor 


ſummer drought, and are better ſecured from the 

violence of the wind. Mr. Douglas has planted 

from four to five hundred acres, upon ground 

Wa „ in any n way, could never have orth 
| wort 


1 ( 276) 

1 worth ſix- pence per acre, and the weedings and tl 
_ bark of his birch are, I imagine, works from fifty tt 
. to ſixty pounds a- year. | al 
WY Ix it be true, as many ſuppoſe, that in far diſtant l 
. ages, the moſt part of Scotland was covered with th 
Will wood, one would think that our anceſtors had en- it 
WNT . tered into a covenant to deſtroy it. Whatever be ce 
„ in this, moſt certain it is, that in former times I 
Wl there muſt have been much more wood in the be 
17 country than at preſent, and in places where it is of 
1 now difficult to raiſe it either from ſeed or plant. 10 
1 Of this, that diſtrict in the ſhire of Aberdeen, cal- m 
find led Buchan, is a remarkable iuſtance, where, tho' pe 
1k | they have a great many very extenſive moſſes, they we 
140 have ſcarce any woods, nor do the trees they plant Ke 
34 | | thrive. Much has been ſaid of the origin and — 
103 growth of moſſes, to which I ſhall add but little. 4 
11 One thing is abundantly evident, that wherever _ 
q i | trees, or roots are found in them, there a wood ly 
1 [1348 muſt have been. Jar 
Bet | By what accident theſe woods SHA deſtroyed, are 
i || or in which way they became moiles, we can only | 
1 conjecture. That the woods were not cut down de 
bg by men, ſeems evident from this, that there is no tre 
q ö —— of an ax found upon moſs timber, and that ani 
(; almoſt all the fallen trees have a part of their root wh 
1 at them. They have therefore been burned, or by 
8 thrown down by a ſtorm of wind. The ef- tim 
$114 fects which either of theſe accidents would pro- pol 

{ | duce depend very much npon the nature of the mu 

| 9 ſoil. on which the wood grew, and on its ſituation ſwe 

mY in reſpect to ſteepneſs and flatneſs. bol 

11 W᷑æXVꝭ a wood growing on a rocky, or thin gra- tho 

| | velly ſou, to be burned down, it would either he ſar 

mW totally conſumed, or ſome of the largeſt trees would fou 
bil. only be ſcorched, and remain ſtanding, without | er, 

hh their. _ |} Y 

3: 4 

it! 1 - 

1 


1 
their tops. The aſhes would have little eſſect on 
the ſoil, and when the trees left ſtanding decayed, 
and were blown over, they would not fink into the 


ſhallow earth, but lie aboye till they rotted: If 


the ground had a flope, little water could lie upon 
it, nor could burnt aſhes and dry gravel ever be- 


come moſs. f 


Wæꝭ RE a wood ſtanding on a flat ſwampy foil to 
be burned, the aſhes would make it more retentive 
of moiſture, but could never give it that hlack co- 
lour, and ſpringy elaſticity, by which moſt of our 


_ moſſes are diſtinguiſhed. From all which it ap- 


pears, that moſſes are not produced from burnt 
woods. In the caſe of a wood thrown down'by a 
ſtorm of wind, many of the trees would be torn 
up by the roots, and ſome would be broken by the 
fall of others; the ſtumps left ſtanding would ſoon - 
decay at their roots, and then fall, though probab- - 
ly not till they felt another violent ſtorm from the 


ſame quarter; which is the more likely, that they 


are generally found to lie all in the ſame direction. 

Is the ground on which the wood ſtood was a 
deep level ſoil, the pits made by tearing up the 
tree roots would foon be filled with water, the leaves 
and ſmall: branches of the trees, as they rotted, 
would give the water a blackiſh tinge, and thus, 
by ſinking and ſpreading into the earth would in 


time give that colour to the whole maſs. The 
boles and branches of the trees would ſtagnate 


much water, which would gradually ſink into and 
{well the ſoil below, ſo that in time the remaining 
boles would fink horizontally, and the roots of 
thoſe trees which had been broken over near the 


ſurface of the ground, would, in after ages, de 


found in the moſs below, which would grow deep- 
er every year by the growth of aquatic plants, _ 
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the return of vegetables annually rotting on the 
ſurface. Whether peat derives its inflamability 
from that quality in the wood which decays on it, 


from the vegetables which grow in it, or in what 
other way, I ſhall not determine. This is my 


theory of moſs, if it be not a good, it is a ſhort 
one. | | . | 


-  UNQUuESTIONABLY woods grew where there 


are no moſſes, and though ſome woods may bave 
naturally decayed, we have reaſon to believe that 
many more have been deſtroyed in the barbarous 
ages. While the Scots and Picts hunted one an- 


other from hill to hill, many woods would be de- 


ſtroyed to lay open the country, and deſtroy the 
retreats of the contending parties. After the laſt 
were extirpated, or the remains of them incorpo- 


rated with the victors, many woods would be de- 
ſtroyed by the Romans, the Danes, the Engliſh, 
and other occaſional invaders 7 and even in more 
ſettled times, the fire-brand would be employed 


to clear ſpots for firſt ſettlers. | 
Ex in our times woods have been deſtroyed 


by the ſcandalous and illegal practice of moor- 


burning: a hill covered with wood, in the memory 


of the late Mr. Barclay of Ury, was in this way 


ſo totally deſtroyed, that not a veſt ige of a tree now 
remains. It is a general complaint that trees do 
not thrive on the eaſt coaſt of Scotland; the truth is 

do not thrive any where, if they are not ſhel- 
tered while young; but the Scotch pines are ſo 
hardy, that if planted thick, and at a proper age 


and feaſon, a total failure of a crop is rarely ſeen; 
they ſoon ſhelter one another, and are excellent 


nurſes to more valuable timber. EE 
On all rocky coaſts, there are dens, or deep o- 

penings from the ſea, which often go a great way 

. 1 = up 


7 


\ - 


„„ 
up into the land; and no ſpots are more proper 
for planting ; were theſe all planted; and ſecured” 
from the injuries of ſtraggling cattle, they would 
be of great ſervice to the country. Here alſo we 
might have little orchards with a variety of whole- 
ſome fruit for the uſe of our families. An article 
in which this country is ſhamefully deficient, while 
in many places of England, the pooreſt cottager 
may have apple dumplings from every hedge. I 
know that people differ in regard to the propriety. 


of thinning firrs, and experience is pretended on 


both ſides of the queſtion; one thing is certain, 

that a free circulation of air is neceſſary to the 
health of all plants, and that if deprived of this 
they muſt ſicken and die. It ſeems alſo reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that after trees are advanced to the ſize ' 
of five or fix inches diameter, they will bear a 
ſtronger current of air than when they are only 


two or three. If air be eſſential to their growth, 


and who doubts that it is, they would even require 
more. If ſuffered to ſhoot up to a great length 


without thinning or pruning, they become foggy; 
the bark declines, and the good of them is over. 


IoBSsERVED a remarkable inſtance of this, a- 
bout a mile north of Arbroath; where we paſs a 
large plantation of Scotch firrs, on the ſouth ſide 
of a hill, with very little ſhelter. I firſt ſaw this 
plantation in the year 1740, when the firrs ſeemed” 
to be in a thriving ſtate. As they are thick plant- 
ed, they have ſhot up to a conſiderable height, but 


are ſmall in the ſtem, and having never been thin- 


ned, nor pruned, are now covered all over with 
fog; great numbers of them are dead, and their 


tops blown off. I think there are at leaſt fix times 


the quantity on the ground that it is able to ſup- 
port at their preſent ſize. I could with them cut 
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down, as one of the greateſt diſcouragements to 
Planting that I have any where ſeen. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXVII. 
' : | Second jaunt ta the country continued. | 


Aberdeen. 


? 


| HAVE the pleaſure to remark, that in moſt 
pore of Scotland a better taſte in church building 
egins to prevail. Gentlemen at laſt ſee, that 
buildings which they are obliged to ſupport, ought 
to be carefully built, and of the beſt materials. The 
maſon work 1s more elegant, the windows are larg- 
er, the galleries better conſtructed, and the roofs 
are covered with ſlate. I could mention a mini- 
ſer, {till living, who never was removed from his 
charge, yet now preacheth in his fourth church. 
A vERY neat church hath been lately built at 


Banchory, which is handſomely. fitted up with 


pews and galleries. The central pews hold 6x. 
perſons each, but are divided by a board in the 


middle; ſo that three enter from one area, and 
three by another. They have no doors. 'The whole 


number is twenty- nine, and before each there is a 
flat board, about ten inches broad. The middle 


pew is double the ſize of the others, and upon it, 
at the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, the com- 


munion elements are placed. The officiating cler- 


gyman ſtands at one end, to addreſs the commu- 
nicants. On that occaſion theſe pews are covered 


* . 
* I * by a 


with clean table linen. The elders, in each al 


1s } 


to 
cc. 


than almoſt any other kind of ſtone fruit. 


16 
the areas, move forward the elements, from pew 
to pew, and in this way the whole pariſh commu- 


nicate at three removes, inſtead of eight or nine 


in the common way, on long movable forms. 

Hers. there is a free ſchool, endowed by the 
family of Leys, where girls are taught ſewing, &c. 
A mile north-eaſt of this, on' the brow of a rocky 
hill, ſtands the caſtle of Crathes, the ſeat of Sir 
Thomas Burnet of Leys, baronet, on all hands 
ſurrounded with wood. The gardens, which are 
very extenſive, produce large quantities of fruit; 
and in the walks and avenues, are the greateſt 


quantities of the ſmall cherry, called the Geen, 
that I have any where met with. It has an agree= 


able aromatic warmth, and is ſafer for the ſtomach 
Six miles below Crathes, I croſs'd the Dee, a 
little below Pitfoddels, the feat of John Menzies, 


eſq; the houſe is old, and on the brink of the river, 
but J am told the gentleman intends to remove it, 


and build one more ſuited to his fortune. A mile 
below Pitfoddels lies Kingeauſie, the ſeat of James 


Irvine, eſq; on the north declivity of a high hill 


covered with pines; the houſe” is'a plain modern 
building, conſiſting of a ground flat, a firſt floor, 


and an Attic ſtorey. On the firſt floor are three 


handſome apartments in front, and two backward, 
with a large ſcale ſtair. Ir fronts north, and has 

a fine ſloping lawn before it ſheltered by belts of 
planting and hedge-rows, e 


O the weſt, where the lawn begins to contract, 
is a moſt delightful. fpot called Capel-Grove, in 


honour of Lady Mary Capel'®. Here the children 
POIROT 221 TT OS 9 of 


* DavcHrTER of the Earl of Eſſex, and wife of Ad- 


miral Forbes, to whoſe filter, Lady Mary, Mr, Irvine 


is married. 


0262) 


of Nature dread no enemy, while you walk thro” S th 
their peaceful retreats, they continue their ſong, - 

or hop before you from buſh to buſh, looking a- 
ſquint at you now and then, as if they would ſay, art 
| « Don't you think this a pretty place ?” Here the thi 
: rude and diſtant noiſe of the ſcreaming crow and in 
chattering magpie,. are finely contraſted by the 
5 ſofter notes of the linnet and thruſh; while the mi 
deſcending ſky-lark concludes her ſong in ſoftly dy- m2 
ing falls, the woods reſound with the loud whiſtle .. uſe 
of the ſprightly blackbird. LE, ſca 
Fon a covered-way on the ſcu:% of the houſe, _ cul 
we enter to a lawn, beyond which are the gardens, . gre 
charmingly laid out, and well ſupplied with fruit- e 
trees and flowering-ſhrubs. Mr. Irvine's farm is the 
enxtenſive and in fine culture, as indeed it ought, riv 
for he has trenched almoſt every foot of it. To bar 
clear the ſurface of the ſtones, he has, in ſome | | 
places, been obliged to double his fences, ſome of far 
by which are now ſeven or eight feet thick at bot= f anc 
tom. V A An 
WuriLE he and I walked over the farm, I obſer- 1 
ved a field in which the labourers had but lately - the 
begun to work; it was rugged and wild as ima= | Fo! 
gination can form, low, marſhy, and full of un- bos 
ſhapely rocks. I aſked the gentle man, whether he | der 
hoped to make it arable at the expence of a hun- upe 
dred pounds the acre? „O yes,” ſaid he, and im 
for a great deal leſs money. The blowing of the - | De 
large rocks with gun-powder, the caſting of drains, gre 
trenching the ground, and carrying off the ſtones, 11 
are indeed articles of great expence; but there are to: 


times when the farm-horſes and ſervants can be 
ſpared to aſſiſt the day-labourers, which makes it 
leſs felt, and it is a great inducement ta works of 


oP 


to be, . 


— 4 
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this kind, that one gives bread to many poor peo- 


© I DON'T tell you that my money and labour 
are profitably laid out, that may be queſtioned ; but 
this I think you will admit, that fifty pounds funk 
in improving barren ground is, at leaſt, as well 


laid out as the ſame ſum loſt in gaming. Men 


mult be amuſed ſomehow, and he beſt hits the 
mark, who, by habit, comes to think whatever is 
uſeful agreeable. I look upon theſe ſtones as the 
ſcalps of conquered enemies, and fee, with a pe- 


culiar pleaſure, corn growing where none ever 


grew before.” Mr. Irvine's houſe and gardens are 


well ſheltered by tall hedges and trees, and from 


the front windows we have a fine proſpect of the 
river Dee, and many gentlemens ſeats on its north 


A MILE below Kingcauſie we paſs Blairs, a fine 
farm, the property of Toki Menzies, eſq; laid out 


and improved by his uncle, Captain David Menzies, 


and Achlunies, the property of 'Thophilis Ogilvie, 
eſq; collector of the cuſtoms at Aberdeen. A lit- 
tle further on lies Ardoch, the property of Mr. 
Fordyce ; the gentleman was a warrant-officer on 
board Commodore Anſon's fleet, and had the pru- 


dence and good ſenſe to lay out his prize-money, 


upon this eſtate, which he has ſince very much 


improved. A little below Ardoch lies Banchory. 


Devnic, the property of Mr. Thomſon, where 
reat improvements have been recently made. 
ire me credit for a ſhort letter, and believe me 
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Te coaft to Peterbent. l u 
| Peterbeudl. el 


OUT a mile after we croſs the bridge of : 
Don, we paſs Murcur, a large and well laid out P: 
farm, the property of William Fraſer, efq; of Fra- ne 
ſerfield, which has been lately improved by Mr. [i 
Fraſer, his fon. Some miles further on we pafs 
through the lands of Belhelvie, part of the forfeit- tr 
ed eſtate of Panmure, now an poſſeſſion of the 
York building-company. And at the diſtance of ha 
{ix miles further we croſs the river Y than, at Ellon, — 

a thriving populous village the property of Lord 
Aberdeen. At alittle diſtance from the village 
his lordſhip has a fine ſeat, formerly called Ker- 
mucks, now Ellon-houſe. The building is large, 
and pleaſantly fituated, at the foot of a ſteep a- 
ſcent, ſloping to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt. From 
the firſt floor we enter to a fine terrace, on the 
ſkirt of an extenſive garden. | rac 
A LITTLE below Ellon lies Fechel, late the Sr 
property of John Douglas, eſq; but now of Lord 
Aberdeen. Mr. Douglas was a man of a liberal, 
ſocial turn of mind, and one of the firſt and moſt ing 
ſenſible improvers in this corner of the country. Pri 
A little further down the river ſtands a village per 
called the Newburgh, the property of Commiſ- 
ſioner Udney, wh has a harbour and pier where {| mer 
veſſels of ſmall burden can load and unload. In if e 


plentiful years, a good deal of oatmeal and grain 
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are ſhipp'd off from it; and coals, lime, and other 
merchandiſe for the uſe of the country are here 
diſcharged. There is a ſalmon fiſhing at the mouth 
of the Y than, and large quantities of muſſels drawn 
from it, are ſent in to the Aberdeen market. A 
little below Ellon, on the north fide of the river, 
lies Achmacoy, the property of Thomas Buchan, 
eſqz where very conſiderable improvements have 
been lately made. Mas e ee he 3 ths 

+ SOME miles further on we ride through. the 


pariſh of Cruden, where, at a place called Arde- 


nerate, a battle was fought with the Danes; often 


very dangerous neighbours to this coaſt, which 


lies oppoſite to them. Though there is ſcarce a 
tree now to be ſeen in this country, it muſt have 


been well ſtored with wood in former ages, for it 


has, in many places, immenſe moſſes, which never 


are found but where woods have been. 


Ar eighteen miles - diſtance from Aberdeen 


ſtands Slains-caſtle, the ſeat of the Earl of Errol, 


chief of the noble family of the Hays; it is ſituated 
on the ſummit of a high rock, waſhed by the ſea. 
Though the houſe be old, it has many commodi- 
ous apartments; and every Scotchman, acquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory of his country, and the cha- 


racter of the family, muſt ſee it with a kind of; 


grateful regard, which be finds he cannot beſtow 
upon the more ſplendid palaces of thoſe, who by, 
falling in with the principles of all times, and ſuit-. 
ing themſelves to. the views and humours of all 
princes, have heen wiſer in their generation. Su- 


peradded to a tall and graceful perſon, the-late earl 


had a dignity of mind, and an eaſy obliging mar- 
ner, which charmed all thoſe who came near him; 
if ever one had the general good will of mankind, | 
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(i 286; }): 
and the real ator of his acquaintance, it was 
James Earl of Errol. 

Tus coaſt here is prodigiouſly high and rocky y/ 
in many places, while you walk upon the ſurface, 
you know that there are frightful chaſms below 
y__ but a few yards under ground. But if you 

ave ſeen them from below, you will apprehend 
no danger of falling through, for the roofs are 
firmly and compactly put together by the great 
Architect of nature. The moſt remarkable of 
theſe ſubterraneous openings is the Bullers of Bu- 
chan, which has, in front, a rude and very high 
arch, under which boats enter, in calm weather, 
with ſuch as chuſe to viſit theſe awful cavities. 

 PRoBaBLy, wherever we meet with theſe cliffs 
on the ſhore; there have been formerly earth hills, 
in a ſloping direction from them, which have been 
waſhed away by the long continued action of the 
ſez, When its ravages were checked by the re- 
maining rocks, they would, with fedoubled rage, 

break in upon the more level grounds, and thus 
bays may have been formed or enlarged. Where 
the cliffs now have apertures to the ſea, after the 
ſide earth had been carried off, that under the 
arches would be undermined, and ſoon fall from 
the top. Thus we find the bold rocky coaſt of 
Buchan ſucceeded by the immeriſe bay from Slains- 
caſtle to the eaſt point of the Grampians, ſouth of 
Aberdeen; and all the bays and creeks from 
thenee to the Northeſk, ſeem to 90 excavations = 
the ſame kind. | ; 

PETERHEAD ſtands a little to the ſouth-weſt 
of the Buchan Naze, the moſt eaſterly point in 
Scotland, and nearly on a line with Berwick, on 
the border of England ; being in 57 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude, and one degree 39 . 

| we 


— 


Em] 


veſt longitude, from the meridian of London. Tt 


is a neat well aired town, built upon an eminence - 
near the harbour, which is a very ſafe and good 


difficult to make. Few harbours in Great-Bri- 
tain are of more importance to the public, as in 


the caſe of violent ſtorms from the points juſt 
mentioned, or any point towards the eaſt, veſſels 
embayed betwixt this and the mouth of Dundee 


river, have not a port that they can ſafely take. 

If therefore they cannot make their way to ſea, in 
the teeth of a tempeſtuous ſtorm, or clear the Bu- 
chan Naze, tbat they may take the Murray Frith, 


or muſt inevitably come on ſhore. 


HE great importance of this harbour has been 
long and univerſally acknowledged, though it is 
but of late that effectual attempts have been made 
to improve it. The town had no funds; and all 
that a few private men could do, was' but. trifling. 
The principal inhabitants have, howeverprepreſent- 
ed the matter in ſo ſtrong and juſt a light to ſome 
members of the Houſe of Commons, that they ap- 
plied to the Lords of the 'Treaſury, and obtained 
an order for L. 500 a-year, for ſeven years, from 
the annexed eſtates. It is alſo thought that 


vernment will erect a fort near the mouth of the 


harbour; which would be a great ſecurity to trad- 
ing veſſels in time of war. It is propoſed to carry 


out a large ſtone pier, and take every precautign 


for rendering the harbour of Peterhead ſafe aud 


commodious to the trade of Great-Britain. It has 
about eighteen feet water, at {pring tides. 


Tx town of Peterhead has long enjoyed a good 


| ſhare of the trade uſually carried on in the north; 


which it, in a high degree, owes to the probity 
and perſevering diligence of the late Mr. Robert 
To Arbuthnot, 
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ae merchant. A chabiderable mints. 
ture of thin woollen goods is carried on by two 
ntlemen of the ſame name. They alſo make a 


ew ſtocking threads, and ſpin great quantities of 


linen yarn, They have a ſmall ſalmon fiſhing, 


but more vigourouſly proſecute the catching of 


cod and ling, which are plentiful on the coaſt. As 
the town ſtands in the neighbourhood of a fine 
well peopled corn country, proviſions are com- 
monly very reaſonable, and from i its vicinity to ye 


ſea, it is well ſupplied with fiſh. 
Irs mineral waters have been long in great re- 
pute, and people who have ſtomachic complaints 


reſort to them from all corners of the kingdom, 


| during the ſummer ſeaſon. The water-drinkers 
live in a convival and very 


ſocial manner, and, I 
dare ſay, find no leſs benefit from good air and 
chearful company than from the ſprings. Here 
the northerly and eaſterly winds are very keen and 


penetrating, though the natives, from long habit, 


find no inconvenience in them. 


g 
Mz. Robert Farquhar, who had been ſeverid | 
years miniſter of Peterhead, was obliged to give 


np his charge, on account of his bad ſtate of health, 

and to accept of a worſe living. He has Gince 
been miniſter of Chapel of Garioch, where he ſtill 
lives, under the kindly ſhade of the great moun- 


tain Benachie, though he left Peterhead almoſt. 
forty years ago. I mention this fact, as a remark- 
able inſtance of the difference in conſtitution, in 


regard to air. The gentleman was born in an in- 
Ing mes of the country. Tam, e. 
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he Ugie, ſtands the caſtle of Inverugie, an antient 
£ ſeat of the Earl Mareſchals, near to which the fa- 
8 mily had a good eſtate. A few miles further on 
le we paſs Broadland, the property of Robert Stevens, 
m, eſq; who has made very conſiderable improvements 
„ on bis eſtate. Near to this lies the village of 
1 I ARattry, remarkable for curing cod in the beſt man- 
4 ner. From the Buchan Naze to Kinairds-head; 
3 An ſea- coaſt lies north-weſt, : but from the laſt, 
nd || point, runs due welt to Cage at the mouth 
1 of the Murray Frith. 0 | 
we. | A LITTLE. to the eaſt of Kinaird' head, hands 
wy | Fraſerſburgh, a ſea-port, with a pretty good har- 
ve l Þour and pier. The male part of the inhabitants 
th | are chiefly employed in . fiſhing, the women, in 
ce | fpinning flax, Near to this place ſtands Philorth- 
un caſtle, the ſeat of Lord Salton, whoſe anceſtor 
1. married the daughter of Archbiſhop Sharp, who. 
1 was in the coach with her father when be was 


ho murdered, on Magus-Moor,.near Saint Andrews. 
A LITTLE to ha weſt of Fraſerſburgh lies 
Broadſea, a, fiſhing town, the property of Lord 
Salton; and two miles weſt of it, we come up 


with Pitulie, another village, where the inhabi- 8 


tants are employed in the ſame branch of buſineſa. 


At the e of another, e lies aun, 
B b 0 


2 computed miles. From Kinaird's- head, to 
e err the moſt e . 5 off 
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a © the | pro perty of Alexander Garden, eſq; of Troup. 3 
#4 This; is a large fiſhing town, and has a great many | 
Fa boats; t caught in winter they ſalt up, and 3 
1 in ſummer, or ſpring, carry them to the Frith of 4] 
4 Forth, in their own boats, where they fell them to 
i" good account, and in return Porchale wool, flax, 247 
14 or any other commodity by which they can make ' 
*1 a little profit in their own country. Many other * 
4 towns on this coaſt ſell their winter No On. 1 f. 
4 dried fiſh at the ſame market. 5 
% ___ »-*Fivs miles further welt lies the king town A 
1 of Achmedden, the property of Lord Aberdeen of 
4 , two miles further lies Cruvie, another fiſhing town, iq 
4 | and a mile weſt of it, lies Gardenſton, both the 

= property of Troup. At the Nether-mill of Ach- 

=  -  medden, about half a mile eaſt from the houſe of 

e*1 Troup, we enter the ſhire of Banff, which ſtretches 

#1 due weſt to the river Spey, in Murray, about twen- 


Caithneſs, diſtance is twenty leagues. | | 
the Buchan Naze to the Naze of Norway, ee 
ix leagues. From Down to Norway it is about 
a hundred and twelve leagues.- | 
Ts the houſe of Troup ſtands kin balf 4 N 

p mille of the ſea, in a ſine corn country; it is a mo- 
=. dern building, three ſtoreys high, and very ſub- 1 
| X Rantially built. Mr. Garden keeps but a ſmall „ 
1 farm in his own management, but it is in excel-⸗ m 
4 lent culture. The tenants on his different eſtates {| / m. 
# are generally eſteemed good farmers,” as indeed in 
N my ought, for they are under no apprehenfions ' 2b 
1 aving their rents racked; or of being turned of 
= out of their poſſeſſions, while they are peaceable 1 
44 net ighbours and pay what they have promiſed. ge 
3 FARDENSTON, two ie welt of Troup, lies 721 
#1 at 
1 
9 ; 
ow 


e 


V 


at the foot of a high hill, which makes the com- 
munication with it, by land, very in convenient; 
were the roads made, it would very much promote 
the trade of the place. The inhabitants import 
wood, ſalt, coals, & c. for the uſe of the country, 
and the women are employed in ſpinning flax. 


They have a great many fiſhing- boats, and cure a 


| | abc many cod, ling, &c. which are ſold" very re- 
ſonabhle. It has a tolerable harbour: and ſeveral 


ſmall veſſels belonging to it; the number of in- 


habitants is about four hundred. It is in the pa- 


riſh of Gemry, and ſhire of Banft. 


Fon miles weſt of Gardenſton, there is a good _ 


flate-quarry, the property of Colonel Ogilvie of 


Melroſs. Down, alittle eaſt of Banff river, is the 


property of Lord Fife, and will have a pretty good 
harbour, when finiſhed. There are a few — 


veſſels belonging to it, which chiefly import wood. 4 1 | 
Iron, ſalt, and coals.” The inhabitants do but littte 


in the manufacturing way. The lands about the 
village are generally of a good quality, and let 


from fifteen to thirty ſnillings per acre. The ground 


for building is feued from the Earl Fife, who 


has built a neat chapel of eaſe for his feuers, wh9 
are five miles from Gemry, their pariſh church. 


The village contains from ſeven to eight hundred 


© ABOUT half a mile to the eaſt of Down, a fine 
mineral ſpring has been lately diſcovered, to whick 
many people reſort in ſummer. Lord Fife isbuilds 3 
ing a genteel houſe, for the accommodation of Þþ 
thoſe who may in future reſort to it. A great deal! 8 
of kelp is burned on this coaſt, which, as it has 
borne a high price for ſome time paſt, is found a 
good article to the concerned. . 
Tuovon the * ſubterraneous caverns _ 
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on this coaſt, have been recently deſcribed, Ten». 
not diſpenſe with? myſelf from giving you a general | 


account of them. The higheſt rocks are between 
Achmedden and Aberdours- A ftranger contem- 
plates them with a tremor not to be expreſs'd. A 
man on the ſea-ſhore, ſeen from the top of them, 
ſeems but a child. As you approach their ſum- 
mit, if the ſea be rough, the roaring of the waves 


below, and the wild ſcreaming of the fowls above, 


form a moſt hideous concert. On the ſide of one 


of theſe rocks is a fine milſtone quarry, from which 
rough dreſs'd milſtones are purchaſed from many 
diſtant corners of the country; great numbers of 


them are carried the length of Aberdeen. The 


ſtone is of a rediſh colour, and very hard. The 
- quarry lies at a great depth from the ſurface, about 
two-thirds down the rock, and the quarriers de- 


ſcend, almoſt perpendicularly, by ſteps cut out by 


ſteeled tools. I think Governor Pitt's Wo 


could not have bribed me to blew. them... 


WHEN: the milſtones are cut out, they are tate - 
ed down the hill, whence they deſcend bit ſuch. 
a thundering velocity, that many of them break to 
pieces, to the great damage of the poor men. Such 


of them as keep whole, are carried in boats to the 
ſhore of Achmedden, for the uſe of the country 
millers, or to more diſtant places, by the purchaſ- 


ers. I think ſome of theſe cliffs muſt be above 
three hundred feet high, though they are, ay 


ly, perpendicular. 

ITE promontory called Troup-head, I take to 

be one of the higheſt on this coaſt. I went to ſee 
it, in company with ſeveral others, to whom the 

object was familiar. While they took up peebles, 


and run towards the precipice that they might 


throw: them the further into the ſea, I ſtood in 
| „ great. 
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in, unleſs a fair lady had been appended to it. 


- Yov will ſay, © what have cowards to do with 

fair ladies?” J am very ſtout upon the plain; and, 

if lock'd into a good demi-pike ſaddle, could hunt 
down a hare, (leaping of gates and hedges always 


excepted,) but I have no idea of that courage 
which does not ſhudder at the thoughts of an a- 


| byſs below: if ever fuch riſks are to be run by 
wiſe people, it is in the caſe I have ſuppoſed: 
when a lady is the prize, every polite man would 


eſteem it an honour. to break his neck, If you 
doubt of this, you have never been in love. 
NE AR to this is a cavern divided into two, by 


a ſtrong middle rock, in the ſide of which there 


is a rugged aperture, large enough to let a ſingle 


perſon through; which is, not improperly, called 


the Needle's Eye. One of theſe apartments is 
ſmall, but the other very large, I imagine about 
thirty feet in breadth, and about twenty feet high 


in the roof. The bottom is unequal ridges of black 
rock, and when the tide is out, has very little wa- 
ter in it. The opening to the ſea, is under a rude | 
irregular arch. There is another circular: eave, 
open at top, called Hell's Lum, to which there 


is a ſloping deſcent, all round, from the ſummit 
of the cliff. Wonderful as you may think it, I 


had the courage to ſcramble down near to the 


brink of this horrid chaſm, and have thought my- 
ſelf the better man for it oy fince, Indeed I br 


A. 


great terror, at a convenient diſtance z while ſome 
of them fearleſsly clapt their breech upon thebrink = 7 
of the cliff, and hung their legs over, I crawled 
upon all-fours till I got within three or four yards 
of the brink, and then wheeled about to terra fir- _ 
ma. I would not have put myſelf in their poſition _ 
for the property of all the land my eye could take 
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the more hardy, that a gentleman preſent 3 
ed, in caſe I ſhould be drowned, to make diligent 


| ſearch for my body, and bury it in 8 ground. 


I was not ſorry, however, that the compliment 
coſt him nothing. I take the mouth of tbis cave 


to be from thirty to forty yards in circumference. 


It muſt be very dreadful to look down upon it when 


- the ſea runs high. 


"THERE is another a bie cave af 10 — 


F thermill of Achmedden, narrow at the entry, but 


gradually widening as we. go forward. After we 


had got a good way in, my conductor compliment- 
ed me on my courage, our honour, ſaid he, 


are not timriſs; I hopes we ſall hae better luck 
than the piper.” Stout as 1 am, I ſtood ſtock- ſtill, 


and would know the fate of the piper, ere I pro- 
ceeded a ſtep further. Troth, Sir, as the ſtory's 


tauld, the poor man had gotten a ſoup o drink, and 
wiſt to ken fou his pipes wad ſoun in this uncouth 


place. Nae body doubts o' bis gaen in, but as 


tew ever ſaw him come out. He was heard play- 


ing Lochaberlno more, about 2 mile farer ben than 


we are yet.“ Well, friend, as you ſay, I fear 
nothing but we may meet the fellow, and as I 
heartily hate the noiſe of a bagpipe, let us turn 
back in time.” The man ſaid not a word, but 


told me, by a ſignificant look, that I was no wiſer 
than I chould be. Perhaps you will be of the ſame | 


opinion, as IL have not the wit to keep my own 
{:cret. In the ſummer ſeaſon, a vaſt variety of 
ſea-fowls reſort to theſe cliffs for batching their 
young, and indeed they could ſcarce pitch upon a 
place where they could have a greater probability 
ob being ſecure ant man their mr | 4 88 Kc. 
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LETTER XI. 
Banff and i 115 environs. - : 4, x 


1 « 


Apr Wess on te Fours teeth of a hin 
hard by the ſea, at the'influx of the river Devron, 
thirty computed miles north of Aberdeen. Tho' 
not a large town, it has one good ſtreet, and ſeve- 


ral meaner ſtreets and lanes. It has a pretty good 


harbour and ſome veſſels belonging to it. Its 


much damage. Another has been fince built, 
where it is thought to be in leſs danger from the 
riſe of the water. Both bridges were built at the 


expence of government. 


bridge over the Devron, was broke down by an 
. extraordinary flood in harveſt 1770, which did 


THE. Banff people do a deal of buſineſs's in 178 


linen manufacture; beſides what yarn they make 


into thread and cloth themſelves, they ſend great 


quantities to Nottingham, and other places where 


there is a demand for it. They have but one 
church, though the inhabitants are thought to be 
from threw to four thouſand. Lord Fife has a fine 


ſalmon fiſhing, here, and on other places of the 
Devron, from which great quantities are drawn an- 


nually, The environs and proſpects of Banff are 


very pleaſant ; and the adjacent lands, naturally of 


a good ſoil, have been much improved, and now let e 


at a high rent. 
-Tar'town is bounded on the weſt By thi Earl 
Fife 5 ans N wa Duff haue, Which ſtands 
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in · the middle of an extenſive plain. The paſture _ ba 

grounds towards the river fide, are ineloſed on the _ fa 

eaſt by a high ſtone and lime wall, which comes ga 

4 dloſe to the town, and has a noble iron gate, which | me 
o»zpens on a broad gravel- walk, leading to the houſe. gl: 
a When you enter this gate, you have on the right, or 
= aà a fine ſhrubbery, not very broad, but extending a- 2 
or bout a mile and a half in length. It is very care= ter 
1 fully kept, and exceedingly pleaſant. It terminates cli 
ul at a ſpot, high above the river, where an old ch: pet 
pel ſtood; the few human bones found in the | ] 
burying-ground, were, by my lord's order, gather-— wil 
ed together, and over them he has raiſed a very do 
. columm.. (ni fo nb EE | at a2 
I the middle of the river there 1s a pretty little anc 

- land, covered with trees, in which there is a on 
ſmall pleaſure-houſe, and the banks of it are well en 

ſecured by a ſtone fence. Duff-houſe is a large of 
modern building, planned and executed by the | the 
late Mr. Adams, architect; it hay a grand ſtair {| big 
in front, with a portico, ſupported by Corinthian not 
columns, crowned with their entablature, and a the 
pediment above. As the colonades are not yet- loft 
added, the building has a heavy appearance, part- whi 
ly owing to a number of huge ſtone vaſes on the Ant 
top of the walls. There is a grand veſtibule, but |S rodl 
"moſt of the apartments, that I ſaw, are rather mar 
ſmall for the outſide appearance of the houſe. 1 
The ſtables, and other offices, ſtand at a convenient Col 
diſtance, on the left hand, as you enter from Banff, | ftee 


As an agreeable contraſt to this ſuperb re it is 

dd fine plain, on the eaſt end of the town of Banff, 1 
ſtands Banff-Caſtle, on the ſummit of a high hill. and 
It is the property of the Earl of Findlater, and now | ted, 
the reſidence of my Lady Dowager, his mother. 3 the 
It a plain modern building, excepting a ſmall houſe bein 


— 


backward, which was built by Archbiſhop Sharp's | 


father. The apartments are not large, but ele- 
gantly furniſhed. The walls of one room are al- 
moſt totally covered with fine prints, framed, and 
glazed; and fo POTEN arranged, that, in ſo 
great a variety, the eye finds nothing to hurt it. 
n the ſides, and in front of the houſe, walks and 
ter races have been cut, and levelled, from the de- 
clivity of the hill, which are fenced by ſtonẽ para- 


pet walls. The gardens are backward. 


NoTHING can exceed the proſpect from the 7 
windows, in all directions. From the front win- 
dows you ſee the river mouth, and ſalmon fiſhing, 


at an immenſe diſtance below; the village of Down, | 
and Lord Fife's improvements on the bigh grounds 
on the ſouth ſide of the Devron. From the weſt 


end, you have a commanding proſpect of the town 


of Banff, Duff-bouſe, and Lord Fife's policy on 
the winding banks of the river; terminated by 


high hills, and far diſtant mountains. On the 
north you have a view of the grand opening to 


the Murray Frith, and, in a clear day, can ſee the 


lofty mountains of Caithneſs, on the other ſide, 
which ſeem to hide their blue tops in the clouds. 
And on the eaſt, you have a long extended bold 


rocky ſhore, and a boundleſs proſpect of the Ger- 
min dee 34 Py | NT 


I Took a ride this morning to ſee the farm of 
Collenard, two miles weſt of Banff, which 18:e- 
ſteemed the late Earl of Findlater's chef d ouvre; 
it is indeed a noble farm, and would be reckoned 


ſo in any part of Great-Britain. The farm-houſes, 
and barn- yards, which are large, and well conſtruc- 
ted, ſtand upon a gently ſloping bank, nearly in 
the centre of the farm, which is very extenſive, ' 
being the whole of a ſmall eſtate, which my lord 


- purchaſed 


well made. An extenſive plain 


= 


. (98). 
purchaſed; with the generous - view of improving 
ite, as an example, to that neighbourhood. 

Tx incloſures are large, the fences ſtrong and 
well kept; and the roads, on all hands, broad and 
n on the ſouth, for- 
merly a moraſs, almoſt impaſſable by mamor beaſt, 
has, by broad and deep drains, Jo webs culture, 
been made the riebek part of the whole farm. 
The upper grounds wes a lighter ſoil, but have 
been enriched by lime, and other manure. In all 
places, the ridges have been ſtraighted, and, where 
there was no danger of ſtagnate water, brought 
nearly upon a level. His lordſhip improved this 
farm by Engliſh ſervants, and having had three 
ſucceſſively of the name of Richard, he uſed to call 
the laſt, Richard the Third; though the man was 
neither born with teeth, nor ſo much n W 
ing as his name- father. 


'MET with à very Geil man, who put up my f 


horſe, and walked over the farm with me, to whom 


W obſerved, that this ee muſt have coſt 


my lord a great deal of No doubt it 


did, ſaid he, but the ground has ade: large returns, 
and will, in time, do much more than quit coſts. 


No man knew better how to lay out his money 


than Lord Findlater; no man laid it out wit 


more ceconomy ; but he knew that to ſtarve im- 


provements was the ready way to make them uſe- 
leſs, and even hurtful to himſelf and the country: 
for a begun improvement is money ſunk, which 
can never emerge but by laying out the whole ſum 


neceſſary to complete the original plan. When 
improvements are given up as unprofitable, and | 
- deſperate, they have a ſtrong tendency to retard 


e e ende of 15 wy ab er wa” | 
| | di 


in tramp-ricks; 
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did erery thing in he proper ſeaſon and never, 
| ſcrupled the neceflary expence. Nigg „ e 


As the morning was fine, I . almoſt two 
hours upon the ground, and to habe ſeen the farm 
thoroughly would have required as many days. 
The batley was moſtly cut down ee ee 
Wheat, and yellowing oat, waved in the wind; the 


turnip were in the 3 leaf, the fallow fields i in | 


fine tilth; the was partly ſtacked, and: partly 
cattle were freding in luxuti- 
ant paſture; the happy labourers ſung at work, 
and the birds in every hedge But I check 


myſelf - the ſcene. —— Canby of Thomloa's de- 
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ful view of the opening to the Murray Frith, and 


the high lands of Caithneſs, at the diſtance of x- 


ty miles. Two very high mountains, with conical 


tops, called the Maiden-Paps, ſeem to prop the 
ſkies About two miles north-weſt of Banff, I 
entered upon Lord Findlater's eſtate, and found 
the encloſures and N ſuch as I expend 
to find them. 

I s00N came up with an 0 whay after 


the uſual ſalutions, which the common people in 


the north never omit, when they meet a gentle 


man; ſeemed 85 deſirous of entering into con- 
verſation 


/ 


by 
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verſation with me. As the morning was warm, 
I choſe to ride ſlowly, and therefore indulged the 
honeſt man's curioſity. © I ſuppoſe, ſaid he, your ; 
honour is for Cullen?“ J told him, I rode that 
way. Tou will find it a fine houſe, ſaid he; 
the king has not a better. Mayhaps you are the 
gentleman that counts the windows, or our ne- 
ſuperviſor.“ I told him I was neither of them, 
but an idle man who rode about to ſee ſights. 

I you had known this country fifty years ago, 
as I did, you would think thoſe fields and houſes, 
which you paſs, unnoticed, a fine fight. I remem-. 
ber the time, Sir, and ſo does my youngeſt bairn, 
when they were all unincloſed; large bauks 
(trips of barren ground) between every two or 
three ridges; and when you might have travelled 


: through them, from one ſtone head to another, 


| without touching the yeird (earth). When the 
farmn-houſes were ready to tumble, and neither 


held out wind nor rain; and when we were well 
pleaſed if, over all the farm, we had four times the 
corn we ſowed.” At that time your rents muſt 
have been low'?” © No, Sir, they were high; for 


we have now ſenſe enough to know, that lands in 
bad order, are not worth the culture.” * So I have 
often heard; but who among you had the merit of 


8 4 


introducing better methods of farming ?” .. 
„ 'TROTH,: Sir, we did not think ourſelves 
much obliged to him at firſt; it was our maſter ; 


and we had ſome ſuſpicion that lairds and lords 


chiefly minded their own intereſt. We had been 


long accuſtomed to our own methods, and thought 


our fathers had been as wiſe as we; it was not 
therefore; an eaſy matter to perſuade us that any 


others were better, or more proper for our ſoil. 


Fallowing ground we thought a ridiculous thing; 


- 
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it was hard to plough once for a bad crop; but ſtill 


harder to plough three times, without a crop at 


all. We believed that much plowing would break 
the heart of our ground, and that by killing the 


natural graſs and weeds, we would have the ftraw 

ſo coarſe, that our cattle could not live upon it. 
Wx thought it would be the read way 
to put the plough in the henrooſt, (to become 
bankrupt) to lay out our beſt lands with ſown 
graſs, after a dunging, when we had reaſon to ex- 


pect other two corn crops without a freſh dunging. 


Lime would burn our grounds, as it burned our 
clothes; turnip we knew not the uſe of, they 
would neither ſupply the place of corn nor ſtraw. 
I weary you, Sir — All theſe prejudices Lord Find- 
later got the better of; not by the ſtrong hand, 
and telling us, by his overſeers and fackors, that 
ſuch and ſuch things we muſt do, but by going 
himſelf from farm to farm, adviſing rather than 
directing us how toproceed.'' 


„Bx diligent, he would ſay, your time is:your - ©. | 


ſtock; follow rational methods and you will all 
get rich; it is what I wiſh, and will help you to, 
if you do not hinder me by your obſtinaey. Why 
fhould you labour hard for a bare ſubſiſtence, while 
the tenants in other parts of the kingdom get mo- 
ney? Perhaps in ſome ſituations, their lands may 


be better, or they may be nearer a good market; 
only try what yours will do; I with not a rent 
which a man cannot pay and live, I would have 


you live well, he that Works has a right to eat.“ 


Here the old man ſtopt ſhort; and T could obſerve 


the tear of gratitude ſwelling in his eye. He wiſh- 
ed me a good journey, and turned off at a croſs 

road. So ſenſible are the country people of good 
| 1 We i 
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uſage, and ſo grateful. ade: ſeated? 25 rational 
beings. 

A FEW W e on 1 paſy'd Boyne-caſtle, 
the property of Lord Findlater, and the antient 
ſeat of his anceſtors, the Ogilvies of Boyne. The 

diſtrict i is ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the name of « The 
| ne.” The ſituation of the caſtle is romantic; 
it ſtands on the ſouth edge of a deep gloomy den, 
covered with wood; m top to Nana. It is now 
only uſed as a granery. 

I BREAK FAS TED at Portſay;. n little 
town, with a good harbour, and ſeveral veſlels be- 
longing to it. The inbabitants are chiefly em- 
ployed in the linen Manufacture. Some long- 
lawns and gauzes are wove here; and great quan- 
tities of ſtocking threads are ſent to Nottingham. 
A vaſt deal of act is imported for the uſe of the 
town and the adjacent country; and large quan- 
tities of ſalmon and grain are exported. A whue, 

or ſea, fiſhing, is alſo carried on by: a company in 
town, which deals largely in the wine trade. The 
country about is populous and fertile, and conſe- 
quenaly proviſions. are bought at a moderate price. 

A LITTLE furtber on I-paſs'd Durn, the ſeat 
of Sir William Dunbar, baronet; and ſaw at a di- 
. Nance, on my left, Birkenbog, the ſeat of Sir Ro- 
bert Abercrombie, baronet. On the north of Bir- 
kenbog, in a flat bottom, the property of Lord 
Findlater, the late eatl made great improvements. 
A little further weſt ſtands Glaſſagh, the property 
of General Abercrombie , who, beſides other uſe- 
ful improvements, has erected a fine, mill for grind- 
ing of wheat, a thing much needed in the country. 


Cullen SOME: computed miles north weſt of * 
. e an 


oY 


* Who died ſince this letter was written. 


(360 9 
and lies in a fine grain country. Here the linen 


manufacture is briſkly carried on; and beſides 
what they manufacture themſelves, à great deal of 


yarn is ſold to other places. A manufacture of 
loom ſtockings i is alſo carried on. The town and 


pariſh is thought to contain from a thouſand to 
twelve hundred perſons. | 

 CULLENn-houſe, though not buſt what the Yo- 
neſt country man thought it, 50 a large building, 
conſiſting of a long front, and à ſouth ſide-wing. 
It ſtands on a plain, on the north. welt of the town, 
and has many good apartments. It was of old, 
the property of Martha, Counteſs of Carrick, mo- 
ther to the famous King Robert Bruce, and when 
the late Juriſdiction Act took place, the Earl of 
Findlater was allowed a certain fum by govern- 
ment; in lieu of any right he might have claimed” 


as keeperof this antient Jemefns of the crown. Part 


of a wall, on the north of the entry to the modern 
houſe, is left ſtanding as a ſpecimen of the bold 


houſe; the ſtones are very ſmall, few of them 
larger than one's fiſt, but” > firmly compatted by 


the cement, that they can ſcarce be ſeparated.” 
This fragment ſrems to be, at leaſt, "co-eval with 

the Counteſs Martha. There is a deed of bers 
ſtill extant in Lord Findlater's family, by which 
ſhe bequeathes à ſmall ſum annually to the church 
of our lady at Cullen, for maſſes to be laid for the 
repoſe of her ſoul. | 

As part of the houſe is buile upon tie Culhinife" 

of a rock, a ſtranger is agreeably ſurpriſed When, 

from the windows of the ground floor, he over- 

looks trees fifty. or ſixty feet high, in a ſemicircular 


| hollow below. The face of the rock is quite per- 
pendieular, and without a fiſſure. On the north 


we paſs to the fields by a broad gravelled road, 
> RW where 
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(3400 
where there is a parapet wall, connected with the 
buildings on both ſides. If after you turn the cor- 
ner of the houſe, you look over this wall, you find 
that you ſtand upon an arch, thrown over a deep. 
| den, with a rivulet in the bottom of it. "The arch 
be a feet wide at oom, nd; ſry feet 

8 

Duonixc the ahn winter rains, 2 torrent of 
water comes down from the hills, eſpecially after 
the break of a ſtorm, when ſtones of an immenſe 
ſize are forced down; many of theſe lie in the 
bottom of the rivulet, which has but little water 
in it during ſummer. The ſides of the den are co- 
vered with all kinds of trees and flowering- ſhrubs, 
through which ſerpentine gravel-walks have been 
made. The ſemicircular hollow under the win- 
dos is laid out iu a graſs plot, in which there are 
many fine old trees; its open ſide is to the riyulet, 
and the cu: ve, ſouth-weſt from the houſe, is form · 
ed by a very itcep flope of an adjojning hill, which 
is plante. 2 
TRE ſoil 4 Cullen i i fene hd 1 high 10 1 
| there is one of the fineſt banks of land I have ſeen, 
juſt above the town. My lord's perſonal farm is 
extenſive, judiciouſly. divided, and in excellent or- 
der; it lies on the weſt Ko? þ ſouth-weſt, from 
which we have the proſpect of a pretty round hill, 
called the Bin of Cullen. His lordſhip has lately 
made out a fine ride round the whole policy. Tho' 
the phraſe be Mn Foun its ; propriety.” 1 
AD! . 1 31. PE: STIR: 35 . 
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The weekly concert at Aberdeen, &. 
ter „„ dw, 


the! | Arrrn having get to the end of my line, 1 
ter atrived here laſt night, and ſhall, in a few days, 
o- ſet out for the welt. I had almoſt forgot to men- 
by: 1 tion, that, during the winter ſeaſon, the good peo- 
en; | ple of Aberdeen have a weekly concert, on the 
in- Friday. It is nearly upon the ſame plan with the 
are | concert at Edinburgh, and they have ſometimes 
et,, | an Italian for leading the band. Stranger gentle- 
Ws men may have admiſſion tickets by applying to any 
ich of the directors, and every member has a right to 
I - call for two ladies tickets. During the ſummer 
„ ſeaſon they have only occaſional concerts, at one 
. of which I was preſent” laſt night. A geuteel 
as | couple had been married, and then made their firſt + 
1 appearance. I think there were about eighty la- 
om dies, generally well drefs'd, fine complexions, and 
| moſt of them very handfome. The room is not 
ety. large, but very neatly fitted 8 forms on 
bw. | both ſides, and the lower end, riſing a little above 
I | each other. At the uppet end there is an orcheſ- 
I tra, raiſed two ſteps above the floor, furniſhed 
with a harpſichord and chamber- organ, and on the - 
end wall hangs a picture of Saint Cecilia, the pa- 
troneſs of Muſic; which tas rather too much fleſh 
——_— and blood. The concert is divided into three acts, 
R and at the end of each act, we had a Scotch tune 
Hy "Wk 9 accompanied 


% 


Xu ( 306 )) 5 I 
wo \ __ accompanied by the harpſichord or organ. Tho!“ thi: 
1 I queſtion not but many of the ladies enjoyed the ſen 
Italian muſic, I could obſerve the glow of pleaſure gui 
brighten up their countenance when the national I 
mulic began. Nor can this be altogether owing ſor 
to the prejudice of education, for the diletante of be 
all nations, do juſtice to the ſweetly pleaſing ſtrain - dier 
=_ of the Caledonian muſic. I was uncommonly | lege 
1 lucky, Roſlin Caſtle, and the Laſs of Pattie's mill, FF give 
4H my two molt favourite airs were played. + go 
of - From, muſic, tis a very natural: tranfition to bar, 
Poets and orators: You aſk whether I have been, FF give 
to hear Doctor Campbell preach/*? Can you think 1 | fity 
would have been ſo long in town. without hearing, Can 


: ; % 


him ? If I have Heard him, you wiſh to know, hav: 
« whether the ſame cloſe reaſoning, the ſame per= Pre: 
ſpicuity of ſtile, the ſame liberality of ſentiment, imp 
the ſame elegant ſimplicity of language, nervous edu 
expreſſion, and warm zeal for the intereſts of pie= 128 
ty, diſtinguiſh the preacher, and the writer?“ If 
yeu have any doubts, come and hear him. You. 
aſk, whether I have ſeen Doctor B>—e? I have; 
he is one of the few authors who have nothing to 
fear from being ſeen. An innate modeſty in his 
converſation and manner totally prevents that diſ- 
agreeable ſenſation of which we. are conſcious, 
when under the eye of ſcience, inflamed by liter-, _ 93 
ary pride. In company with the doctor, we for- To 
get the philoſopher and poet, and enjoy the agree= 1550 
able friend. Though we muſt regret his delicate 20 
cConſtitution, and precarious ſtate of health, my | 4 
| „ CC 
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* Pnixcir Ar of the Mareſchal college, and author 11 
of an Eſſay on Miracles, The Philoſophy of Rheto- "tin 
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5 this we may, in a high degree, owe that pleaſing 
e ſenſibility for which his poctical works are diſtin- 
re | guiſhed. _ | 5 i 
1 Having mentioned two living authors who do 
g Pp ſo much honour to the Mareſchal college, it would 
of be unpardonable not to mention Doctor Alexan- 
1 der Gerard, profeſſor of divinity in the King's col- 
by: 4 lege; a gentleman who, by his learned works, has 
l, KF given unqueſtionable proofs of ſolid judgment, 
Ig odd taſte, and indefatigable induſtry. Mr. Duns - 
o bar, of the ſame college, by the ſpecimens; be has 
n | given, bids fair to do much credit to the univer- 
1 HF fity. If under the eye of two ſuch profeſſors as 
g Campbell and Gerard, the young gentlemen who 
have holy orders in view, do not turn out good 
[= preachers, and pious moderate men, poſterity will. 
3 impute their defects to ſomething elſe than a bad 
„ edueatiqs., IS N . 
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ind 1 1 left this cla 1 had heard much 8 
Te of the improvements made by Mr. Cumine f to 
44 Auchry, and, though it lay ſome miles out of my tab 
Way, I reſalved to fee his farm. It lies i in a wild FF lin 

moorland country, where you ſee little but heath, ACC 

on all hands; yet has every appearance of a finely {id 

Jaid out Engliſh farm. The whole, and it is very tor 

extenſive, 1 is ſurrounded with a broad belt of plant- | ma 

Ing, not of one, but almoſt every kind of timber | nig 

that has been planted in Britain, and is ſubdivided 1 ed 


into leſſer incloſures, by thorn hedges, and rows , 
of trees. It has a gentle ſlope to the ſouth, and 
on that quarter is circumfcribed by a rivulet, the 
banks of which have been ſtraighted. The houſe 


. and garden ſtand on an eminence, about the mid- wa 
dle of the farm, and overlook the rivulet, Which ob! 
hap a "wooden! bridge thrown over it, leading to In 

Montquhiter, now Cuminſtown, a fine village co 
lately erected by Mr. Cumine. Settlers obtain mu 
ſmall ſpots of ground upon very moderate terms, pet 
and ſeveral ſtreets are already built. Some threads | wh 
are manufactured here, and a great deal of linen the 
yarn is ſent to Huntley, Banff, &c. Though at No 

_ a conſiderable diſtance from a quarry, or a ſea- — 
BY Mr. Cumine uſes a great deal of lime, and I t 

7 the * application of it has brought his 5 


ground 


e . ß. 


_ 


. . „ 
ground into high order. As a great part of it is 
always in graſs, this enables him to keep a good 
ſtock of cattley and as all the hay and ſtraw raiſed 
is conſumed upon the ground, the dung annually 
returned adds to the fertility of the ſoil. I have 
no where ſeen a finer brood of cows, and young 
cattle, than Mr. Cumine has. His greateſt: dif- 


ficulty has been to reduce ſome marſhy ground on 
the north, and indeed the man muſt have had great 
courage who could but think of attempting it 


- AFTER I had ſeen Auchry's farm, I purpoſed 
to have flept at Old Meldrum, but this my hoſpi- 
table landlord. would not permit. | I never wil- 
lingly part with a gueſt, ſaid; he, till I am better 
acquainted with him, but in the caſe of indiſpen- 
ſible buſineſs. If you mult ſleep at Old Meldrum 
to-night, I will haſten your departure; but if it 
makes no material odds whether you get there to 
night or to-morrow morning, I hope to be indulg- 
ed with your company. Tou have not ret ſcen 
half the difficulties I had to ſurmount.” This pe- 


lite invitation was: accompanied with ſuch an air 


of unaffected good will, that I could not reſiſt; it; 
After tea, Mr. Cumine and I bad an agreeable 
walk through the farm, and 1 could every where: 


obſerve: ſtrong marks of judgment and induſtry. 


In ſome places the drains were open, in others 


covered, but in all ſo perfectly exeguted, that they 


muſt have been the reſult of great labour and ex- 
pence. On the weſt of the houſe is a deep den, 
which runs through the farm, with a rivulet in 
the bottom of it, the banks of which are planted. 
Nothing pleaſed me more than the great variety 
of trees which I every where ſaw, many of which 
I thought could not have lived in this chmate. 
« I make it a rule, ſaid the gentleman, to plant 


(310 ) 


every kind I can get, let what will come forward. 


The want of ſhelter, and ſtagnate water at the 
roots, are the capital obſtructions to the growth 
of trees; remove theſe, and moſt kinds will come 


away. Where natural ſhelter is wanting, we can 
only contrive to remedy the defect ſo far by max- 
ing the plants ſhelter one another; for what ſfiel- 


ter they have from a dyke or hedge is of no great 
conſequence; as it extends but a little way. In a 


cold climate, and where grounds are much expoſ- 


ed, it is abſolutely neceſſary to plant thick, nor 
ſhould we ever plant without intermixing the 
Scotch firr, whoſe thick lateral branches break the 


wind, and protect the more valuable plants that 


are ſlower growers. When they no longer need 
to be protected, the firrs may be thinned or cut 


out. Single hedgy-rows never thrive in thi coun- 


try z but Helis; of four or five rows, if protected 


while young, ſucoeed very well. Beſides IG 


ing our fields, and beautifying the country, I ap- 
pftchend the profits to be made of the timber, 251 b 


e a material object. There is a conſtant waſte 


ol timber on a farm, the gates; huſbandry utenfils, 


and farm houſes, require a great deal annually; i 


the farmer bas all this to purchaſe with money, 
and muſt bring it from a diſtant place, he finds it 


very inconvenient.” In ſuch converſation we paſs'd 


the evening, and early next enen i 2285 out er. 
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Ta HE right e the Earl « of N | _ 


Robert Arbuthnot eſq; ſecretary to.the board of truſtees 
John Auldjo eſq; of Portlethen * .. 

Doctor William Adam, Montego bay Jamaica 

Mr. George Auldjo of Aberdeen 

— James Allardyce merchant ditto 3 

— Alexander Abernethy ditto ditto -  _ 

— Alexander Anderſon ditto ditt 
— Alexander Allan flax-drefſer ditto © © 


— William Alſton merchant Dundee 


Rovenr Barclay by of Ury 2 copies n FOE 


James Bartlet eſq; banker in Edinburgh” 


John Burnet eſq; of Danes 2 copies 


James Burnet eſqʒ of Counteſſwells 2 copies 


Mrs. Burnet Counteſſwellss 
James Beattie L. L. D. profeſſor of moral philoſophy 
in the Mareſchal college 4 copies 

Patrick Baron.efq;, of Woodſide _, 

John Burnet eſq; of Bencoolen Po 


Bailie Andrew Burnet Aberdeen 


Mr. William Burnet advocate in Aberdeen 
Doctor Bannerman of Kirkhill 2 copies 


| Reverend Mr. Robert . Forglen s 


—— — Robert Boog Paiſley _ 
=— John Brown Newhills 2 copies 
. William Bleckie Aberdeen 


: James Barclay eſq; Aberdeen. „„ 


8 Anne Barelay ditto 


„ „ 

Mr. Thomas Bannerman merchant Aberdeen 
— James Burnet ditto ditto 
— William Black ditto ditto i 
— Thomas Black apothecary ditto 
Robert Brand merchant ditto 

— Charles Bannerman advocate ditto 

— George Blaquiter merchant Berwick 1 
— Robert Barbour organiſt Aberdeen 
— Alexander Brebner merchant ditto W a. 
— Patrick Baron ditto ditto 1 
— James Boyne officer of exciſe ditto 
— Moſes Birnie merchant ditto ' 
. — Robert Burnet ditto ditto 

— Alexander Bean ditto ditto _. 

' — Peter Baron youngeſt ditto ditto 

— James Black ditto ditto £ 

— James Black junior ditto ditto | 

— James Bartlet ditto ditto | 5 
— James Brands teller of the bank . 
— Andrew Binie merchant in Forfar 
— Robert Blair at Drimie Hop 
James Ballinghall eſq; of Dundee 2 opies | 
— John Baxter linen manufacturer ditto 
— David Blair merchant ditto 
— John Bell ditto ditto” 


3 N 


— Alexander Begg at Caſtle Hontley, EG 


Miſe Jeanie Brydie Freeland 
Mr. Archibald Buckanan Paiſley e 4 
— Herbert e manufacturer ditto | 


8 John en principal of the i King) 


college Aberdeen 2 copies. 

Doctor George Campbell 1 of the Mareſchal 
college ditto 3 copies | | 

Mrs. Campbell 2 copies 


Mr, Patrick Copland profeſſor of philoſophy in the | 


, Marelchal college Aberdeen 
| Bailie 
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— George Cruden merchant ditto 2 copies LES 


-— William Crichton merchant ditto' 3 1 


John Dyce eſq; of Tillygrig ht 


„„ BL», 
Bailie William Cruden Aberdeen | : 2 855 | 


Reverend Mr. Alexander Cruden ditto | 
William Cumin eſq; of Pitulie 3 copies ; 
Henry Crawford eſq; of Minorgan FF 
Mr. William Copland writer in As: , 


— Alexander Cuſhnie merchant ditto ft. po 5, ons 
— John Copland ditto ditto e 1 ww: 
— Andrew Clarke teller of the bank — 5 5 
— John Craig ſheriff clerk depute of ditto _ 7 


— William Coates merchant in Glaſgow - 5 


Bailie Daniel Cargill Aberdeen 


James Crookſhanks ditto 


Mr. George Chapman late of Dumfries 8 
— John Gookſhanks wright in Aberdeen "7 


— James Crookſhanks junior ditto dato i 
Joſeph Cumine eſq; of Auchry 2 copies 
Mr. Patrick Crichton writer Dundee „ 


* 
e 


— James Crawford ditto dittto 
— Robert Corſe manufacturer Paiſley * 
Robert Campbell af Munzie efq. 7; ect oh af 
Conveener Toney Clark N 3 b 


Tas ber 5 Duff of Echi tea | 
Mow Duff of Hatton: © // MEIOTIC BE OD _ } nm 
James Duff eſq; of Baff 23 
Doctor Alexander Donaldſon of Auch el 


Reverend Mr. John Davidſon Küpewiek = 1 +0 
—— -— Archibald Davidſon Inchinan 
Francis Daunie ee eee e 2 co. 
Mr. John Durno advocate in Aberdeen ee 
— Alexander Duthie ditto ditto ot f 
— Thomas Duncan writer in ditto © pe 4 N 
— William Davidſon merchant ditt 
— William Duncan of Tobago 8 we Ln 
— n Davidſon manufacturer Aberdeen | 
5 D d . 


4 


E 


Mr. 14. Davidſon merebant Kiogſton Jamaica 
Doctor James Dawſon-of Tortola 

Mr. John Donald merchant Aberdeen A 15 
— William Duguid ditto ditto c 


John Dickieſou ſhoemaker Londoenn / 1 ; 


James Duncan merchant Dundee 


— Thomas Drummond in Weſt-mains of Calle. Hunt- 


ley. 1 be 

E. 

Chem: Elphinſton Re of Glack, dent abus 
of Aberdeenſhire N 5 


Tus right honourable. the 8 Dowager * 


Findlater 4 copies 

The right honqurable Lord Forbes 8 copies 
dr William Forbes: of Pitſligo barouet 
Jonathan Forbes «ſq; of Brux. _ 
Alexander Forbes eſq; ; of Blackford 2 copies 
John Forbes rer 3. of Whitehaugh 
William Forbes Leith, elq; 17 
Hugh Forbes gf Schives elq; 4 C 

Duncan Forbes Mitchel! elq; of Phainfton | 
Mrs. Forbes of Edinburgh - 


Mr. Forbes clerk to the ignet, for himſelf and friends 


28 copies 
— George Forbes advocate in Aborters i. 8 
— William Forbes merchant dit to 
— John Forbes ditto ditto | 
Charles Fraſer eq; of Inverallachy 2 copies | 
Miſe Fraſer of Inverallachy | 
William Fraſer eſq; younger ol Fraſerſield 
Captain Thomae Fraſer berdeen 
3 Mr. Alexander Fullerton en 
John Fordyce eſq; of Ardoch E: 
William Farquharſon efq;; of Braxie - 
- Miſs Farquharſon.of Bruxie 
— Annic Fas ora, Aberdeen | 


S ek 1; 


To 


te 


5 
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1 


1 


Mr. Peter ge tee ditto Eq 
— James Farquhar of the cuſtom houſe ditto 


James Ferguſon dſq; younger of — 1 


Mr. John Ferguſon merchant Aberdeen 

— William Fitzgerald wig-maker ditto = 
— William Forſyth ſaddler in'Keith © 
— Alexander Fides merchant Aberdeen 
— Andrew Foulis printer in Glaſgow' 6 copies 


— John Fairly diſtiller Portnauld © 
— Thomas Foreſt in Dou las 5 


3 


— David Ford merchant Bunde: 
— James Fairweather junior ditto ditto” 


— Robert Fulton filk manufacturer ry” 
Gorge Fairholm of Greenhill eld. Wot} 45 


6. 


Tun right honourable Lind 3 Gordon derte 7 
The honourable Mr. Baron Gordon 918 CE 
John Gordon eſq; of Craig 8 copies 


Mrs. Gordon of Craig 2 copies 
Erneſt Gordon eſqʒ of Cowbardie 3 copies i 


ohn Gordon eſq; of Park 3 copies 
ohn Gordon eſq; of Cairtifield 2 copies 


Alexander Gordon eſq; of Whitely 2 copies f 
Charles Gordon eſq; of Watdiouſe 2 copies 


Colonel Harry Gordon of Knockeſpic 2 copies 8 
George Gordon eſq; of Rothnie 2 copie 
Colonel Gordon of Balbythan' 2 copies 
Lewis Gordon eſq; of Tachmury 2 copies 


James Gordon eſq; of Ardnielte 2 copies 
Thomas Gordon eſq; of Premnay 2 copies 


Alexander Gordon.eſq; younger of een 
Hugh Gordon eſq; Aberdeen 

Mrs. Gordon of Nethermuir 2 

Charles Gordon eſq; of Blellack 

Mrs. Gordon of Blellack = 


Mrs. Gordon of Cairnies 


9 Gordon eſq; of Buthlaw T ES 
D d 5 | | Me. 5 


N 


Mr. Alexander Gordon merchant Aberdeen | 
george Gordon youngeſt ditto ditto 
James Gordon jeweller ditto | 
Alexander Garden eſq; of Troup 8 copies 
Alexander Garden eſq; of Glendovnie 
Mr. Rabert Garden merchant Aberdeen 
James Gardyne eſq; of Middleton 
Mr. Thomas Gardyne merchant Riga 
Sir Lewis Grant ” Delvey baronet 
Iſaac Grant eſq; clerk to the fignet 2 copies 
Captain Robert Gibbon Aberdeen 7 
John Guthrie eſq; of Guthrie 
Mr. John Guild merchant Dundee 
— Alexander Greenhill dit to ditto 
— John Guthrie ditto ditto 
— George Gray ditto ditto 
Patrick Grant ditto ditto | 
__ — Alexander Gamock writer Aberdeen 
James Gibb merchant at the Fords ditto 
— Aelxander Gunn ſerjeant 26th regiment + © 
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Tar right 3 Lady. NY Hay 

The 8 General Horn 2 copies f 
David Hunter eſq; of Dundee 

Mr. Patrick Hunter of Kirktown| + 

John Hay eſq; of Montblerie 

Reverend Mr. James Hamilton Paiſley — 
Mr. Robert Hamilton profeſſor of mathematics j in | the 
| Mareſchal college Aberdeen 475 
Reverend Mr. Hutcheſon Dundee . 

William. Henderſon eſq; of Nawion EOF 
Doctor Andrew Henderfon Aberdeen 
Mr. Andrew Harper ditto 8 
— William Hackney merchant Dundee, | 
Lewis Henderſon perfumer London 
Doctor James Hay of Hayſton 


| David Hume eſq; advocate 1 
| Mr. 


* 


vit ] 
: Me. Roben Hunter Paiſley 


oats 


I. | 


Ric honourable Lady Mary Irie copies = 
James Irvine eſq; of Kingeauſie 8 copies : 
Alexander Irvine eſq; of gowns 4 S 18 


; Mrs. Irvine of Drum 


Charles Irvine eſq;/2/ copies. 

Charles Irvine eſq; of Aberdeen 

Mr. John Innes writer ditto ' + 

— William Jamieſon ditto ditto i 

— Alexander Jamieſon merchant ditto- | 

— Ninian Johnſton ditto ditto - 

Lewis Innes eſq; of Balnacraig | 

James Johnſton eſq; of Badyfurow r 

Mr. David Jobſon writer Dundee | 2 

Captain John Jobſon ditto aps . 
Mr. John Jobſon junior merchant ditte 

— James Jobſon ditto ditto | 

Andrew Jobſon taylor ditto 

— James Ivory merchant ditto 


| Kb | f 


Rice honourable the Earl of Kiotove ro copies, 
Mr. William Kenedy profeſſor. of Greek in the Mareſ- 
chal college Aberdeen | 
| Reverend Mr. George Knolls Birſe 

Mr. James Keith merchant Dundee 
— George Killoch merchant Aberdeen | 
— och — manufacturer Nether Kinmundy 


"Ag Sion Leith wa of rieten 2 copies | 
Jobs: Leith eſq; of Barack _ 
Doctor Charles Leith at Jehnſtoen 

John Lumſden eſq; of Cuſhnie 2 copies 2 . 

e D d 3 NM. 


; Mr. Joby 1 proſeſſor of Greek i in che Ring - col. 


'— James Leſly hatter ditto 


Mr. James Leſly ſtamper ditto - 


John Lyon eſq; of Kinaird je; 


: 555 


e Aberdeen 
Hugh % Hs eſq; of Powis ' 
Mr. Alexander Leſly druggift Aberdeen 
— James Leſly merchant ditto _ 


Dector Thomas Livingſton phyſician ditto TOs 
| William e e ditto ditto 
Mr. William Littlejohu wright ditto 

James Ligertwood eſqz of Tillery ß 111 
Doctor John Ligertwood 1 in Aberdeen 


— John Lee merchant ditto 
— Robert Lamb ditto ditto 
— John Leſly jeweller ditto 
— Theodore Leſly in mill of Collerlie | 
Robert Ligertwood eſq; Aberdeen 
Mr. George Leſly merchant ditto | | 
— George Ledingham ditto ditto | 

_ e Pen taylor ditto 4 

— Francis Logie e ditto 0 
Mrs. Logi \ 
John R. 3 eſq; of 88 \ 


\ 


E 


John Lyon eſq; younger of Kinaird 2 copies 


Mr. William Lyon at Diddup 2 copies N „„ 
— George Lockart merchant Dundce | TS oe Jan 
— Liddel Glaſgow 2 copies 1 ; Mr 
Reverend Mr. George won N 1 1 


5 1 5 1 eſq; of Pitſoddels 


| Captain David Menzies Aberdeen 4 copies 


James Menzies ditto 5 | © 4 '\ 
Mr. Mattenley Pitfoddels 8 c Mr. 
James Morriſon eſq; of Elſick : 1 RY — 


Alexander Milne eſq. of 8 


188 Moir eſq; of e 


John 


1. 
— 1 e 


Lie 1 


us Joy Mar 9 0 of Aberdeen | 

Patrick Milne merchant ditto 
— Gilbert Moir ditto ditto | 
Archibald Moir ditto ditto 
. — 'Geor 17 Maſon at Douglas 


David Morice junior advocate Aberdeen 
— William Murray merchant Aberdeen 


— Arthur Maſon teacher of languages ditto 5 


— Alexander Maſon vintner ditto 


| — Robert Mackileken merchant ditto - © 


— Henry Mill merchant Montroſe 


— Alexander M*Nab Aberdeen 
— Alexander Maſie Mary Culter 


— James Meldrum tanner Aberdeen 

— William Mitchell junior merchant ditto 
— William Morriſon ditto ditto 

— Alexander Miln ditto ditto 


— James Macklean writer ditto 


— George Marſhall merchant Dundee 
— Alexander Morriſon ditto ditto 


— — David Moncur ditto ditto 
— Patrick Mitchell ditto ditto 
— James Mar ditto ditto _ 


— Henry Macknab ſtudent of Atvinity Glaſgow 


— Daniel Mackorkendale Paiſley 
Captain Charles Macky Aboglom 


James Morriſon eſq; of Naughton 


Mr. James Mitchell Glaſgow 
— David Myel ſhipmaſter Dundee 


Alexander Moir younger of Scotſton SMU, 5 
| ar Muir —y of Caſſeneary | 


N. 


n Nairn 5 . ee TED; 
Mr. William Nicol advocate in 1 
— David Nicol linen manufacturer Dundee 


Ge orct Ogilvie. eſq; of Achiries 2 copies 


Mr. William Ogilvie profeſſor of humanity i in the King? s. 


college Aberdeen 
Reverend Mr. Selby Qrd Longformacus: 
Mr. George Ord Brownkheld | 
— Edward Ord Burnhouſes 
| — William Ogilvie merchant Aberdeen 
— John Og ſchoolmaſler Dundee 


— N gilvie j Junior merchant ditto 


Jonn Paton eſq; of Graddholm 


Reverend Doctor Paterſon: one of the e RE of 


Saint Paul's chapel Aberdeen 4 copies 
Mr. James Paul merchant. ditto | 
— James Peat ſuperviſor of exciſe ditto 
'— John Patrick ſhipmaſter Dundee 
— James Preſton merchant ditto 
— Alexander Pitcairn ditto ditto 
— William Patullo ditto ditto 
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Wir IIA Roſe eſa; of Moncolied ks copies 
Andrew Robertſon eſq; of Foveran 
Alexander Robertſon eſq; Aberdeen 
Mrs. Reid of Clate 2 copies 
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Doctor Alexander Robettſon phyſician'i in Aberdeen 
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Lieutenant Alexander Roſs of the 42d r 
Reverend Mr. Alexander Roſe Auchterleſs 
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Mr. Alexander Rofs junior merchant Aberdeen 
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— Alexander Roſs ydungeſt ditto ditto 


"of moral eee 


Doctor Thomas Reid profeſſor: 
_ Glaſgow college 
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| Fro 17 5 „ ; 
1 Roſs L. L. D. profeſſor of Oriental aoguages in 
the King's college Aberdeen | 
Mr. Thomas Robertſon merchant ditto - 
Mrs. Rogers of Roſeland _ DE, 
Mr. James Reid probationer 
— John Randal Gillybrands 
John Ranken eſq; of Diddup ß 
Lieutenant John Ramſay 1 i | 
Mr. David Reid bleacher ditto 
John Rait eſq; of Anneſton ditto $2 
Reverend Mr. john Ramſay of Strathie 
Mr. William Robertſon . to Crichton 1 Cham- 
bers Dundee 5 


Abl Skates eſq; of Dyee < copies 
8 Skene eſq; of Skene 4 ditto 
Doctor George Skene phyſician in Aberdeen 4 copies 
Mrs. Skene of Robiſlaw 2 copies | 
Donaldſon Simſon eſq; of Hazlchead | 8 
Miſs Sim ſon of ditto 
George Strachan Keith of Aforſk eg. | 
Alexander Silver eſq; of Benagob 
John Stewart eſq; of Skelmore 
William Smith eſq; of Foreſt 
George Shand eſq; late provoſt of Aberdeen 2 copies | 
Captain George Symers Aberdeen 2 copies | 
Reverend Mr. Ichs Skinner Aberdeen 
Captain Alexander Stuart of Leſly 2 copies 
Mr. Alexander Simpſon; caſhier to the Aberdeen bank. 
Alexander Smith merchant Aberdeen 
— John Smith youngeſt ditto ditto 
— William Shaw _ 
| — Joſeph Simpſon merchant Aberdeen 
— Patrick Sandilands ditto ditto 
— William Simpſon ditto ditto 
FF — William Sligo ditto ditto 
— Andrew Smith ditto ditto 
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James Strachan advocate ditto 


Robert Stevens eq; of Broadland 2 copies | bo 

Mr. Charles Stewart in Daledies 50 1 ee Ts, 
Alexander Strachan eſq: of Tarx Ei ivy 

Mr. William Scott jeweller Baader 
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Mr. Nobert Smith merchant Aberdeen 


: * 
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— Alexander Shand writer ditto 


— William Sturak merchant'New Deer 
— Patrick Smith merchiatit Dundee 
— Alexander Swap ditto ditto 


— James Sim ditto ditto ” 
Patrick Sheely ditto ditto 


— John Sandiman ditto ditto 

— William Still cooper in Aberdeen 

— James Smith oldfenith ditto 

— "Ives Scott Sh to Cuningham and. Brown re. 
ants 


— William Spence clerk to Juris Szodiman and © co. 


Dundee 
— Thomas Skinner 
Profeſſor Mr. Dugald att it Edinburgh ez 


Andrew Stewart i check u to the Baer 


; i 
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8 Turner Ps ſheriff debe 85 Aberdeens | 
ſhire © 

John Turner oft of Turnerhall 

Robert Turner eſq; of 'Menie' : 

Mr. William Taylor merchant Aberdeen 

— Charles Thomſon writer Momroſe 
Miſs Mary Thomſon Eaſt Lilburn © e 

Mr. William Torie merchant'Forfar © © 

— Alexander 'Thom clerk to David Sandiman od eo. 
e - 

— Alexander Thoms merchant ditto” | 

— John Thomas dirto ditto | 

— james Thomſon ditto ditto” 


— James Thomſon merchant Aberdeen Res ow 
| PN : _ Reverend 
| * 


r 2 7 
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„ 11 Mr. William Ta ylor New Deer : 


Mr. Alexander Thomſon Bookſeller een 4 copies 9 
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| Kuirh W «la; of Maus A | 
— 2M James Urquhart eſq; younger of Meldrum 2 copies 
I William Urquhart eſq; of Craigſton Ar | 
ON _ 1 8 80 of Ie 


e Weymiſs ok 5 Wa 


Doctor Alexander Wilſon profeſſor of all ronomy ut 5 


1 | go college ; 
George Wilſon eſq; of Glaſgowego | 8 
3 William Wemys of Craighall eſq. 
Doctor Thomas Wiſe Montego Bay Jamaica 
Reverend Mr. James Walker Dunncter 
Mr. John White Surgeon i in Paiſley. .. 
— Alexander Walker junior Ss Aberdeen 
— James Walker writer ditto _ 
| _ — Charles Walker merchant ditto - 
„ — Bu White Newmila _ 
mn — David Walker, cooper Aberdeen 
I — John Wal ker ditto ditto 
ö — John Wiuton taylor ditto ; 
— Alexander Watt merchant Dundee | 
— John Wemys ditto ditto. 3 1 
— Charles Webſter ditto ditto | 
— George Wilſon ditto ditto 7 
Alexander Walker merchant Aberdeen. 
o — Adam Wilſon ditto, ditto | 


| 1 
1 — — James Wilſon writer in Paiſley „ 
1 — William Wilſon Placklamilae , od 
(| Thomas Wan , 3 1 * 50 
ad het 


de ac Young th * 928 
George Yeamin junior merchant Dundes 
James Yeamin ek: —_— 
James Young merchant Aberdeen 

Mr. William Yollhg ſheriff clerk; Kiucardineire | 8 
— John Voung tamper in Paiſley. _* 550 | 
* .* THe names of ſome gentlemen were in n lifts g 
Where in all theſe lifts only one copy was men- 
tioned, no more are added to the perſon's name; 
_ - Where in any of them two or more copies were 
mentioned, the higheſt number has been taken. 
If ſtill there ſhould be any miſtskes, the gentle - 
men ſubſcribers may correct them by only pay 
ing for what number oy py hey: meant to ſub. : 
ſeribe for. „ dere 0 N 2 | 5 
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"Pak 8. tins: 4. for Bervick, read Berwick, wo 115 8 
1] 1. for Margaratæ, r. Margaretæ. Same p. laſt line 
but one, dele the comma at the word #774, and place it 
after „ide, in the next line. p. 56. after the word mould | 
ingi, 9. l. from the foot, add, But to return to Arbroath. 

p. 71. 8.1. from the foot, for banks r. bank. p. 79.1. 6. 
for 4 r. gets pa? pa. 1 133 6.1, from the 


Us * 


- > which makes the fam ol Wes ri Tu P+ 1 0 in the. 
Latin note, for anno nile, r. anno milo. p. 190 1. 1. for 
_ ſpring, r. ſprings. f. 223, ſixth l. from the Tok, for 1540, 
. 1640. p. 231. J. 15. for /e?tles, r. ſeltled. p. 234. 4. 
1 IF from che foot, for have, f. har. p. 263, for Olenbervy," 
rr. Glenbervy. p 266. fourth l. from the foot, r. your in- 
A duſtry. p. 268, I. 8. r. and has immenſe. p. 288. l. 16. 
r. convivial. Same p. nine l. from the t, for hr Te 5 


Same 9 laſt * 1 inland. 
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